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PREFACE 


The aphoristic art of La Rochefoucauld, provocative by its 
pregnancy and pithiness, has always been a source of interest for 
critics and literary historians from a psychological, literary, and 
stylistic viewpoint. The latter facet of investigation, because 
of the intriguing and captivating charm of the individual max- 
ims, has received some attention as will become evident from 
Chapter II of this dissertation. All these studies, however, have 
been undertaken with insufficient handling of stylistic principles 
and techniques, with the result that generalizations abound with 
little or no statistical information to substantiate them. It there- 
fore seems appropriate to attempt a more detailed analysis, us- 
ing all the possibilities of Stilforschung in order to extend, sup- 
plement, and correct wherever it is necessary, the results listed 
in Chapter IT. 

This study proposes to rectify a wrong picture given of the 
sentence structure of the maxims by opposing the fundamental 
error that the maxims, as a “petit genre,” were created primar- 
ily for reading but not for hearing, and by affording an insight 
into the possibilities of melodiousness based on rhythmical prob- 
lems. 

From this new perspective all those elements stressed in old- 
er stylistics as ‘figures of speech, figures of thought, and figures 
of structure will here appear as part of the general framework 
of syntactical, rhythmical, and melodic patterns. Such a presen- 
tation will elucidate, as inherent in the maxims, the aesthetics or 
the raison d’étre of the particular charm of La Rochefoucauld, 
for which the well-disposed readers have singled him out not only 
as the initiator of the genre in the literary realm, but also as the 
indefatigable perfector of its stylistic form. 

I wish to express my most sincere gratitude for the oppor- 
tunity of making this stylistic investigation under the guidance 
of Dr. Helmut Hatzfeld, who suggested the topic, afforded the 
working principles of Stilforschung, and aided in no small way 
in bringing the work to fruition. This gratitude is extended to 
Dr. Alessandro Crisafulli and Dr. Tatiana Fotitch for their 
critical appraisal of the manuscript, and to the other members 
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of the Romance Language Department under whom I have had 
the pleasure and privilege of studying at Catholic University. 

To the librarians of Catholic University, the Library of Con- 
gress, and the Franciscan Monastery I am also indebted for ser- 
vices cordially and efficiently rendered. 

To the Executive Council of the Community of the Sisters of 
St. Francis of Mary Immaculate, Joliet, Illinois, who granted me 
permission to pursue graduate studies at the Catholic University, 
I wish to offer earnest thanks for what I consider a singular 
and blessed privilege. 


PART I 
THE ART OF THE MAXIMS 


CHAPTER I 


THE MAXIM AS A SIMPLE FORM 
AND A LITERARY GENRE— 
ITS HISTORY AND TRIUMPH 


DISTINCTION OF TERMS 


No one has ever gainsaid the age-old maxim, “Experience is 
the best teacher.” Men of all ages and climes have testified, upon 
one occasion or another, to the verity of the statement, as well 
as to the successful efficiency of the tutor thus characterized. By 
the guidance of her practised hand, they have garnered in their 
traffickings with the world a wisdom that is their peculiar prop- 


erty, but which they are eager to share with others. The vehicle 


of transmission for this rather unsystematic and detached body 
of wisdom, whether oral or written, has necessarily been a short 
and pregnant form,! wherein conciseness and precision, clarity 
and pointedness take precedence over all other qualities. 
Throughout the centuries, quite a nomenclature has been 
_ attached to this mode of expression, be it popular or learned, 


ranging from the proverb to the essay. Since time and place have’ 


conditioned the adaptation of a given term, it seems almost im- 
perative at the outset of this study, to distinguish among the 
various forms, semantically related as to literary substance,? the 
proverb, adage, apophthegm, aphorism, sentence, pensée, reflec- 


tion, and maxim, in order to establish what we consider to be a: 


delimited and localized form—the French mazime. 

The proverb is the oldest accepted term for distilled thought, 
but despite both its age and its acceptance, it eludes precise def- 
inition. This fact is attested by Erasmus himself, who, in the 
presentation of his Adagia, offers various attempts at definitions 
on the part of the Greeks, and weighing their accuracy and feas- 
ibility, finally proffers his own opinion, “A proverb is a widely 
used saying, marked by a certain clear novelty. So that a proverb 


1. John Morley, Studies in Literature, (London: Macmillan and Co., 
1891), p. 59. 

2. Franz H. Mautner, “Der Aphorismus als literarische Gattung,” 
Zeitschrift fiir isthetik und allgemeine kunstwiesenchaft, XXVII (1988), 
148. 
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may claim as its peculiar property that, as to genus, it be widely 
used, and as to species, that it be outstanding by virtue of some 
clever novelty. ...”8 Erasmus further contends that the proverb 
must have two characteristics: “the coloring of figurative speech 
and the usefulness of the apophthegm.’”* 
‘ That the proverb is a saying current among the people’ is 
readily accorded, though such a characterization does not thereby 
establish communal composition.’ The initial invention is indi- 
vidual, but the circulation depends upon the acceptance or rejec- 
tion by tradition,? whether the. proverbs be general, expressing 
“Ja sagesse des nations,” or particular and local, pertaining to 
“certains usages nationaux.’’® 

Friedrich Seiler in his treatise, Deutsche Sprichwérterkunde, 
furnishes two definitions of the proverb,® both of which stress 
the elements of “Volk,” “Spruch” and an elevated form. He be- 
lieves that every proverb is current in all strata of society, and 


8. Theodore Appelt, Studies in the Contents and Sources of Erasmus’ 
Adagia, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942), pp. 20-21. 

4. Ibid., p. 21. 

Davies has a similar statement. “A proverb is a system of wisdom in 
miniature; a pertinent, striking observation, expressed in few words, that it 
may be the more easily remembered; and often in metaphorical language, 
that it may be the more entertaining.” Quoted in Martin Farquhar Tupper, 
Proverbial Philosophy, (Boston: E. O. Libby and Co., 1859), p.x. 

5. Archer Taylor, The Proverb, (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1931), p. 3. 

6. Ibid., p. 35. 

7. Ibid., pp. 34-35. 

Seiler also makes this observation: “Jede Schépfung, Erfindung, Ent- 
deckung riihrt immer von einer Einzelpersénlichkeit her. Irgendwo und 
irgendwann muss jedes Sprichwort einmal zuerst ausgesprochen worden 
sein. Wenn es dann denen, die es hérten, gefiel, so gaben sie es als 
gefitigeltes Wort weiter; es wurde wohl auch noch umgemodelt und 
zurechtgestutz, bis es eine allen bequeme Gestalt bekommen hatte und so 
zum allgemein bekannten Sprichwort wurde.” Quoted in Andre Jolles, 
Einfache Formen, (Halle: Max Niemayer Verlag, 1929), p.163. 

8. P. M. Quitard, Dictionnaire etymologique, historique et anecdotique 
des proverbes, (Paris: P. Bertrand, Libraire-Editeur, 1842), p. ix. 

9. “Im Volksmund umlaufende, in sich geschlossene Spriiche von lehr- 
hafter Tendenz und gehobener Form.” 

“Sprichwoérter sind im Volksmund umlaufende Spriiche von lehrhaftem 
Charakter und einer fiber die gewéhnliche Rede gchobenen Form.” Quoted 
in Jolles, op. cit., pp. 150-51. 
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further distinguishes three layers of proverbs—those belonging 
to the people, cast in popular language, those belonging to the 
people, but cast in literary language, and those that are purely 
literary..° Taylor denies the appropriateness of making this dis- 
tinction between popular and learned proverbs, since the same 
problems exist for all proverbs, the only limitation being that in 
certain cases historical studies are restricted by accidents of pre- 
servation. He believes that we can ordinarily trace the learned 
proverbs by means of a literary tradition from the classics or the 
Bible to the present day, while we may not be able to do so with 
the popular proverbs."! As far as Jolles is concerned, it is just as 
erroneous to take the word popular as a starting point of dis- 
cussion, as it is to consider all proverbs as peculiar to all 
classes.}? For him the heart of the matter is “empiricism.” The 
world, according to his way of thinking, is merely a sum of iso- 
lated individual impressions and experiences,’* while the proverb, 
which he defines as a “Spruch,” is a “simple form,” summing up 
one of those experiences, which continues to be an isolated fact 
in the world of diversities.‘5 Jolles contests Seiler’s definite at- 
tribute “lehrhaft,” for such a simple form is not a beginning on 
which to build, but an end, a seal, a truth formulated post fac- 
tum, and the adding of a new experience to other similar ones.1® 
The proverb, then, he finally decides, is a simple form which dis- 
penses us from the trouble of analyzing experiences and sense 
impressions.” 


10. Ibid., pp. 152-53. 

11. Taylor, op. cit., p. 3. 

12. Jolles, op. cit., p. 154. 

Was ich mit dieser Auseinandersetzung zeigen will, ist nichts anderes, 
als dass wir methodisch mit diesem Begriff Volk nicht mehr anfangen 
kénnen, als dass wir sagen: was wir Sprichwort nennen, scheint in allen 
Schichten des Volkes, den héheren, den niederen, den mittleren, und in allen 
Klassen und Standen, aus denen sich dieses Volk zusammensetzt, Bauern, 
Handwerkern, Gelehrten, vorhanden zu sein. 

18. Ibid., p. 156. 

14, Ibid., p. 155. 

16. Ibid., p. 156. 

The Germans actually speak also of Regel. Many of their proverbs are 
styled: Bauern-Regeln. 

16. Ibid., p. 158. 

17. Ibid., p. 168. 
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All proverbs are characterized by certain outstanding stylis- 
tic features. Rarely, if ever, does peculiarity of diction enter into 
the composition of the proverb, the choice of words usually cen- 
tering on the most simple and obvious materials.'* The preyail- 
ing rhythm of a language is the standard for the rhythm-of the 
proverb.!® Contrast and metaphor, parallelism of structure, 
which is the companion of contrast, repetition of the same word — 
to heighten the effects of the contrast, personification of abstract 
qualities, the use of correlatives and play on words are some of 
the rhetorical devices which make the proverb the witty, pungent 
. expression that it is.??.To these features, Jolles would add a para- 
tactic syntax, an apodictic approach, and an imagery chosen from 
different conceptual planes.2! 

The adage is a form of the proverb, but more piquant et plein. 
de sel. The latter expresses a naive truth drawn from observa- 
tion, while the former gives to that same truth a certain pointe, 
_ thus rendering it more penetrating. Sense and precision reign in 
the proverb; esprit and finesse dominate the adage. The proverb 
teaches, but the adage incites to action.?? 

The proverb differs from the apophthegm?’ by that brevity 
which condenses a thought or a metaphor, so that wit and pun- 
gency, which excite surprise but strike with conviction, give the 
saying an epigrammatic turn.2* The apophthegm is sententious, 
gnomic, and instructive, but is limited to a particular occasion, 
and to an authorship of a distinguished character.2>5 De Méry 
would not admit it into the class of proverbs at all, because it 


18. Taylor, op. cit., p. 185. 

19. Ibid., p. 186. 

20. Ibid., pp. 185-54, 

21. Jolles, op. cit., pp. 164-67. 

Jolles is not informed about the distinction between proverbs in prose 
and rhyme, so typical for Spain: proverbios vs. refranes. For further 
implications, see Proverb in J. T. Shipley, Dictionary of World Literature, 
(New York: The Philosophical Library, 1943), po. 460-61. 

22. M. C. De Méry, Histoire générale des proverbes, adages, sentences, 
apophtegmes, (Paris: Delongchamps, 1828), pp. 13-14. 

23. Lloyd W. Daly in Dictionary of World Literature, op. eit., p. 41, 


claims that the apophthegm is a brief pointed saying, a bon mot frequently 
involving a proverb... . 


24, Tupper, op. cit., p. ix. 
25. Ibid., p. x. 
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presents “un sens qui se retrace a |’esprit et, applicable dans la 
conversation, est trop relevé et n’est pas d’un usage assez 
général.”*° Taylor, on the other hand, asserts that frequently a | 
simple apophthegm is repeated so often that it gains proverbial © 
currency, despite the fact that it lacks proverbial metaphors and 
dignity of form.?7 

It can be deduced from this description that the proverb, and 
its amplifications, the adage and the apophthegm, are a trio of 
related forms, whose basis for existence is “‘speech,’”’ and whose 
specific, individuating characteristics are, respectively, vulgarity, 
piquancy, and illustrious “anecdotic” authorship. These are the - 
forerunners, the ancestors of the more cultivated forms which 
succeeding generations enhanced and perfected. 

On a higher level, therefore, but claiming affinity with the - 
proverb, the mother of all sententiousness, are two other pat- 
terns of truths often succinctly stated, the pensée and the ré- 
flexion. The pensée exists, according to Amiel, “quand l’idée se 
présente seule et désintéressée.”8La Grande Encyclopédie as- 
cribes the term to “des recueils contenants des réflexions ou des 
maximes sur la vie,” usually drawn from the writings of an 
author, though at times directly conceived by him as such.?°- 
These pensées are called réflexions “quand l’occasion, la cause 
ou Vobjet qui l’ont engendrée dans l’esprit sont conservés avec 
elle,’’8° 

The literary level, our chief concern, is approached with the 
three remaining forms, the sentence, the aphorism, and the 
mazim, all of which are the flowering of the proverb after it had 
been transplanted into the soil of cultivated minds.*! The distinc- 
tion between these three is much less notable, and an interchange 
of their names is not uncommon. Sieur de Colletet, writing in 
1658, at a time when sententiae played an important part in the 


26. De Méry, op. cit., p. 15. 

27. Taylor, op. cit., p. 5. 

28. Henri-Frédéric Amiel, Essais critiques, (Paris: Librairie Stock, 
Delamain et Boutelleau, 1982), p. 199. 

29. (Paris: Société Anonyme de la Grande Encyclopédie, n. d.), XXVI, 
303. 
30. Amiel, op. cit., p. 199. 

81. Logan Pearsall Smith, A Treasury of English Aphoriems, (London: 
Constable and Company LTD, 1948), p. 7, 
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contemporary drama, embodied in his Traitté de la poésie morale 
et sententieuse a definition of sentence based on the authority of 
“Herennius,” “...1a Sentence est un discours succinct, tiré de 
la vie de Phomme, qui enseigne ce qu’elle est ou ce que "homme 
doit prattiquer.” As an example for both features he adds, 1) 
“il est bien difficile que celuy qui a toujours esprouvé la fortune 
fauorable, ait beaucoup de connoissance de la vertu, ni beaucoup 
de respect pour elle,” and 2) “celuy qui n’a pas le nécessaire 
n’est pas plus pauvre que celuy qui a toutes choses en abondance 
& qui ne se sert de pas une.” His conclusion is that since the 
sentence is the soul of morals “l’on peut dire qu’elle regarde 
seulement l’utile & le profitable pour la conduite de la vie, ou pour 
la réformation des moeurs depravées,”’?? Smith does not put much 
credence in distinctions made by the rhetoricians relative to these 
various forms of sententious remarks, and thus relegates the 
sentence to a mere antedated form and archaic term for apho- 
rism.®8 

To make a clear line of demarcation between the aphorism 
and the mazim is difficult, owing to the confusion still existing 
between the aphorism with its original meanings,** and the apho- 
rism as a genre.®5> Grammarians draw a distinction between the 
two, and tell us that an aphorism states only some broad truth 
of general bearing, while a maxim, besides stating a truth, en- 


82. Quoted in William Leonard Schwartz and Clarence Byron Olsen, 
The Sententiae in the Dramas of Corneille, (California: Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1939), pp. 3-4. 

33. Smith, op. cit., p. 5. 

Cf. Shipley, Dictionary of World Literature, p. 517. Under the heading 
Earlier meanings, the sentence is classified as an apophthegm or gnome. 

34. The name was first used in Aphorisms of Hippocrates, a long series 
of propositions concerning the symptoms and diagnosis of disease and 
the art of healing and medicine. The Encyclopedia Britannica, (Cambridge, 
England, at the University Press, 1919), II, 11th edition, p. 165. 

35. Mautner, op. cit., p. 142. 
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joins a rule of conduct as its consequence.** Mautner feels that 
literary-history has sinned by calling any short prose form diffi- 
cult of identification, an aphorism.?? Despite the fact that Schalk 
insists on the terms aphorism and mazim often being identical 
in the 17th and 18th centuries in France, Mautner testifies to 
a division, the aphorism equalling a technical term, and the 
maxim or sentence, the term for the literary genre,®® making, — 
nevertheless, a further distinction between the latter two by in- 
dicating that the mazim has an ethical content, a moral tenet, 
while the sentence has rhetorical implications.*° Adolf Sauer 
establishes the mazim as a variety of what he calls the “exciting” 
aphorism, one in which spontaneous creation and inward and. 
outward compactness incite to reflection, but which is not adapt- 
able to expansive reflection which can be derived only from con- 
templation.*! 

Despite all distinctions, however, the relationship between 
the aphorism and proverb cannot be denied, for the former is 


86. Morley, op. cit., p. 62. 

Joseph Jacobs in his translation of Baltasar Gracidn’s The Art of 
Worldy Wisdom stresses this same point. “Many men have sought to give 
their views about man and about life in a pithy way; a few have tried to 
advise men in short sentences what to do in the various emergencies of 
life. The former have written aphorisms, the latter maxims. Where the 
aphorism states a fact of human nature, a maxim edvises a certain course 
of action. The aphorism is written in the indicative, the maxim in an im- 
perative mood.” p. xxvi. 

37. Mit einem Wort, was immer der Umriss ktirzester Prosa in sich 
bergen kann, sei es Same, Frucht, oder Abfall gelenrter, schriftstellerischer, 
dichterischer Tatigkeit oder einsamer Besinnung, muss der Benennung 
“Aphorismen” gewirtig sein. Sie wird dem Literarhistoriker zum bequem- 
sten Ausweg aus der Verlegenheit, die verschiedenartigsten Produkte als 
“Werk” einer geistigen Einheit zusammenfassen zu sollen. Primitiv 
gesagt, doch nicht primitiver als es der Wirklichkeit entspricht: Jede 
sonst nicht definierbare ktirzere Prosaaufzeichnung sieht man als Aphoris- 
mus an. Op. cit., pp. 141-42. 

88. Fritz Schalk, “Das Wesen des franzdsischen Aphorismus,” Die 
Neueren Sprachen, XLI (1933), 421. 

39. Mautner, op. cit., pp. 143-44. 

40. Ibid., p. 144. 

41, Adolf Sauer, Das aphoristische Element bei Theodor Fontane, 
(Berlin: Verlag Dr. Emil Ebering, 1985), p. 15. 
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often defined as “a proverb coined in a private mint.’*? We can 
accept, then, the term aphorism as applicable to sententious re- 
marks based on common experience, subjectively tinged, though 
objectively expressed. The term mazxime, naturally an instrument 
of generalization, and the logical formula of a moral observation, 
as designating a forme fize of literature, can be said to date from 
17th century France when it became “entre les mains des” 
précieux et des précieuses, un moule artistique ot l’on pouvait 
s’amuser & couler toutes sortes de pensées.’’*3 


HISTORY OF SOME “SIMPLE Forms’’4# 


Paroemial wisdom is as old as the world. As soon as men 
were united in society and had the ability to express in language 
their needs and desires, the spontaneous résume of personal 
experiences, simple and naive as the customs of which they were 
the result and reflection, became a notable means of social in- 
tercourse.*® A number of dateless saws and maxims, preserved 
in old papyri, give evidence of origin among the ancient Egyp- 
tians,** while other bits of gnomic wisdom, shifting through 
the ages from one language to another, bespeak a common source 
in the earliest ages of civilization. 

At the very beginning of Hellenic civilization, the Seven Sages 
of Greece gave their counsels in a concise and striking manner 
imperative in form and moralistic in tone, which found their way 
into posterity through the schools and the monuments or tem- 
ples on which they were engraved.*? The gnomic poets, in their 
elegiac couplets, forced by the very nature of their verse to con- 
ciseness and precision, often attained the ultimate brevity of a 
maxim.*® Pythagoras, Plato, and Socrates, followed by Aristotle 
and his disciples, all made collections of proverbs for ready 


42. Smith, op. cit., p. 7. 

43. Gustave Lanson, L’Art de la Prose, (6th ed.; Paris: Librairie des 
Annales, n. d.), p. 138. 

44, In the sense of Jolles. 

45. Quitard, op. cit., p. v. 

46. Smith, op. cit., p. 2. 

47. L. Levrault, Madina’ et Portraits, (8d ed.; Paris: Librairie Classi- 
que Delaplane, n.d.), p. 9. 

48, Ibid. 
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reference.*® The great comedians Euripides and Menander in- 
serted in their comedies innumerable maximatic sayings of one 
verse, drawn from these sources, while Greek historians and ora- 
tors likewise pillaged them for wit and wisdom.” The form al- 
most assumed a sacred entity,®! since by it the priests made or- 
acles speak, and legislators gave their laws.*? 


Among the Romans, proverbial philosophy was just as much 
treasured and used, Cato and two grammarians living during the 
reign of Adrian making it a labor of love to collect existing 
maxims. Immortality because of them, however, is due pri- 
marily to Publius Syrus, a slave, who under the cover of an in- 
trigue in his strongly naturalistic “mimes” let shine a thousand 
precepts of great elevation of thought, and a thousand moral 
observations of great finesse. Philosophers, critics, and orators 
plundered his ‘‘mimes” for these moralistic notes and have thus 
preserved for us a treasure of ancient wisdom.™ Seneca, a great 
admirer of Publius Syrus, paid a tribute not only to the man, but 
also to his art, when he said, “Nous faisons de grands discours 
aux hommes sur le mépris, sur l’usage des richesses, sur tous les 
principes de la morale; mais les mémes préceptes enfermés dans 
un vers font sur l’esprit une impression plus vive et qui durera 
plus longtemps.’’®5 


Biblical proverbs are of no less importance than the classical 
ones, as their permanence in tradition testifies. In all the cen- 
turies of the Christian era, the Wisdom books of the Bible, the 
Apocrypha, the book of Ecclesiasticus or Sirach, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Proverbs of Solomon have lent their wisdom to men 
for oral and written communication. Requoted by the Church 
Fathers, sometimes in still more pregnant forms, and translated 
into modern languages, these proverbs, together with the classi- 


49. Quitard, op. cit., p. vi. 

50. Levrault, op. cit., p. 10. 

51. Vico called proverbs langue des dieuzx. 
52. Quitard, op. cit., p. vi. 

53. Ibid. 

64. Levrault, op. cit., pp. 10-12. 

55. Quoted in Levrault, op. cit., p. 12. 
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cal tradition, have sealed for all times a mode of speech, simple 
in form, but rich in meaning.®® 

The Middle Ages were the golden age of proverbs, for in 
their exaggerated symbolism, the men of that period coined 
metaphorical maxims for all events and experiences of their 
lives. The popular fancy, struck with these dictums so reminis- 
cent of their home, work, and associations, has caused them to 
linger on in tradition with little loss of feeling or appeal. 

With Humanism and the Renaissance, a new and stronger 
current of classical influence is apparent.5? The greatest boon to 
all paroemiologists during this period, because of its valuable 
research in proverb material, is the Adagia of Erasmus of Rot- 
terdam,"* which in its final form constitutes one of the most 
complete treasuries of sententious materials to be found in the 
Renaissance.»® Erasmus’ interest in collecting proverbs was a 
manifestation of his life’s aim which was to aid in the restoration 
of ancient classical tradition. In proverbs, he found the choicest 
intellectual morsels and delicacies ancient Greek and Roman 
literature had to offer.® 

In England, the only name associated with this oracular wis- 
dom of life, applied to the scattered occasions of men’s existence, 
is Francis Bacon. Distinguishing between aphoristic and sys- 
tematic presentation®? in his Advancement of Learning, in the 
Novum Organum, and in some of his collections of commonplaces, 
he strove to arrive at definite conclusions from his reading and 
experience, and to present these conclusions succinctly. 

In Spain’s period of cultismo, the Jesuit Baltasar Gracian 
published his three hundred maxims composing the Ordculo Ma- 


56. Taylor, op. cit., pp. 52-53. 

Taylor claims that it is difficult to ascribe to either the classical or 
Biblical source exact proverbs, for parallel lincs of tradition are often 
found. Pp. 60-61. 

57. Taylor, op. cit., p. 53. 

58. Appelt, op. cit., p. 67.- 

59. William Crane, Wit and Rhetoric in the Renaissance, (New York: 
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nual y arte de prudencia, largely drawn from his preceding works 
El Disereto and El Héroe. Worldly, yet appearing not too world- 
ly, and typically Spanish with their proverbial ring, they have 
the quaintness which attracts attention,“ but have not as yet that 
seal of a style which makes them literarily acceptable on a level 
with other genres. 

The French people, always desirous of precision and clarity, 
love to condense an idea into a brief formula. It is not difficult ° 
to glean sentences that have the allure of a sentence, starting 
from the more popular Proverbes au villain and continuing with 
the more learned books of the Middle Ages, as La Bible du seig- 
neur de Berzé or Les Quatre Ages de Vvhomme.® The great essay- 
ist Montaigne, whose work is a combination of anecdotes and 
dicta with context,®? was pillaged for his wealth of maxims, in 
much the same way as Montaigne himself sought his booty in the 
works of the ancients. The works of a number of minor poets, 
writing in the vein of the gnomic poetry of Greece and Rome,® 
were climaxed by the pompously entitled collection of Baif, 
Mimes, enseignements et proverbes. Baif wished to formulate 
sentences in the manner of the ancients, but as a rhetorician he 
knew only how to accumulate a series of proverbs as some 
“coq-a-l’ane”’ without directive, or logical liaison, and often with- 
out any clarity. 

The Renaissance drama regarded sententiae as an important 
and perhaps almost indispensable element. Alexander Hardy, in 
the preface to Volume V of his Théatre, named among the few 
secrets of the art of tragedy, “une graue mélange de belle [sic] 
sentences qui tonnent en la bouche de I’acteur, & resonnent 
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iusqu’en l’ame du spectateur....”7° Previous to Hardy, Scaliger 
had formulated this same opinion. For him, moral apophthegms 
were not a mere ornament of tragedy; they were the very basis 
and support upon which it leaned.7! When Corneille began to 
write his plays, gnomic maxims were still conspicuous features 


of style in the drama of his time.?? Although he is much more | 


sober in his use of sententiae, and employs them with more dis- 
cretion, still they are an element of his style, and important in 
revealing him as a product of his age.’ 

While the taste for the maxim reigned in France, and many 
authors had learned, by imitation of the ancients, to formulate 
brief and substantial sentences, which they slipped into their 
writings, the maxim as a definite genre did not yet exist.7* The 
golden age of the aphorism was also the age of lace ruffles, wigs, 


and embroidered coats. Life was then more leisurely for the | 


few,75 and the art of polished society was the object of a serious 
and deliberate cultivation.”@ The flood of delightful talk that 
flowed through the salons and palaces of France,”’ the study of 
niceties of observation and finish of phrase, and the relish for 
delicate irony and piquancy”® were the origin of the literary form 
of the sophisticated-social proverb called maxime. 

Henry Grubbs has amply explained the part which the salons, 
especially Madame de Sablé’s, played in the formation of the 
maximes. The great vogue of aphoristic literature, briefly pre 
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sented here, was the preponderant cause of the development of 
certain piquant society games,”® the most elementary of which 
was the jeu de proverbes, so aptly described by Charles Sorel in 
his Maison des Jeux.8° More important was the game in which 
occurred a serious and even a formal discussion of a subject “mis 
sur le tapis,” for these observations often had a sententious turn, 
and the conversations to which they gave place were sprinkled 
with sentences and mazimes.*! Since another society game, les 
questions d’amour, was appropriated by Marie Linage, and de- 
veloped and perfected by her individual efforts to a literary work 
and a new genre, no matter how short-lived it may have been,®? 
Grubbs does not find it too far-fetched to suppose that the case 
of the mazime had a similar experience. The little coterie that 
gathered around Madame de Sablé became enamoured of the 
game, with the result that the head of the salon herself, Par- 
thénie, as she was called, the Abbé D’Ailly, tutor to Madame de 
Longueville’s children, Jacques Esprit, former Oratorian, and 
adviser to the king, Domat, the king’s lawyer, Le Chevalier de 
Méré, and Charles de Saint-Denis, sieur de Saint Evremond, all 
spent much time in the preparation of maxims for their rendez- 
vous. With the exception of the latter two, a collection of their 
contributions was given to the reading public.82 One member of 
the entourage of the marquise, La Rochefoucauld, had no equal in 
the fashioning of these short discussions on several topics. 
Though Blaise Pascal, had death not “brisé trop tét sa plume 
glorieuse entre ses mains,”’’* might have given to the sentences 
a beauty which the other salon members could not attain, still a 
survey of his Apologia leaves us convinced that his work was to 
be something else than a “bel album de maximes.”®° As Grubbs 
has stated: 
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Entre ces jeux de société et la composition de maximes comme 
genre littéraire, il n’y avait qu’un pas & franchir. Ensuite nous 
pouvons alléguer que ce fut La Rochefoucauld, déja disposé 4 la 
littérature moraliste, et ayant une thése bien définie & soutenir, qui 
franchit ce pas. Exactement quand et comment il le fit ne peut 
étre démontré avec certitude. Le jeu de maximes, ainsi commencé 
sous l’influence du salon, et probablement pratiqué pour la pre- 
miére fois dans un salon, fut continué et perfectionné par La 
Rochefoucauld seul.8¢ 

It is here, then, in France that the aphorism, at first a bare 
scientific utterance, by degrees took possession of the half-scien- 
tific domain of moral philosophy, philosophical anthropology, and 
finally the art of living. It is here that it matured to a completely 
definite, traditional, proved form, and that it became invested 
with the title of poetic genre.®” 


LITERARY INTERPRETATIONS OF THE APHORISM 


Until the study made by Schalk in 1933 there was no syste- 
matic study of the aphorism,®* and the definitions vouchsafed 
for it have been as varied as they are inadequate.® It is small 
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wonder, then, that this literary genre has been called by Asemis- 
sen “das Aschenbrédel der literarischen Wissenschaft,’ and 
that Kurt Besser, in his treatment of the aphoristic form of 
Lichtenberg, complains that both literary history and stylistics 
handle it as a stepchild.®! 

In reality the aphorism is the most charming of literary forms. 
Quickly executed and facilely arranged, it expresses vividly 
either a gradual ripening of ideas or a quick intuitive thought.” 
The latter is produced by an intellectually-inclined society, such 
as that of La Rochefoucauld, while the former is promoted by a 
reflective atmosphere such as that of Pascal. The “exciting” aph- 
orism, as Sauer chooses to call the one quickly created or ex- 
ecuted, is the free and spontaneous expression of an opinion in- 
tended to incite discussion and reflective thinking.®’ It is an apho- 
rist’s real triumph to perceive in a flash of insight some thought 
or feeling buried within mankind, or to give utterance to some 
experience of which one has not been aware before.®4 Carmen Sil- 
va has characterized this type of aphorism as a bee laden with 
gold, but furnished with a sting (Zitiert nach Zoozmann, Sp. 
75).°° Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach describes the other type, the 
contemplative monologue or “terminating” aphorism, as “the last 
link in a long chain of thought” (W. 1S, 579) .° 

Mautner likewise recognizes these two categories, designating 
them by the terms Hinfall and Klérung. “Der Einfall ist plotz- 
liche Schau eines Sinn-ganzen oder seines Symbols....” It is the 
sudden grasping of a conceptual unity, or a discovery of its sym- 
bolic traits. The Hinfall is the nucleus of the aphorism, occur- 
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ring like a flash of lightning. The Klérung integrates the thought 
and shows the traces of the thinking process. It is subjective, 
particular and unique.*? 

One of the primary characteristics of the aphorism is its 
ability to stand by itself. “Der gute Aphorismus braucht keinen 
Vordersatz, keinen Nachsatz und keinen Kommentar. Er geniigt 
sich selbst.”°® Aphorisms may be without a context, or may be- 
long to some higher context, but they are not dependent one upon 
another,®® despite the fact that La Rochefoucauld’s motto, pre- 
facing his collection, and the general tenor of his 504 aphorisms 
give a semblance of unity, while the clusters of maxims! found 
in his final edition almost indicate a willed arrangement. 

This independence is not divorced from the necessary element 
of judgment. “Nicht eine blosse Ansicht, sondern eine Einsicht 
will der echte Aphorismus bieten.’’!°2 An aphorism is never open 
to easy or ready understanding. Its greatest secret is that it 
means more than it says. Its true value lies beyond what is per- 
ceptible, demanding more thought and intellectual exertion than 
is at first imagined. The judgment is not baldly given, but it 
lets itself be found, so that the reader, by his own train of 
thought, ultimately arrives at the destined truth, “Denn wo er 
belehrt lisst er den Lernenden sich scheinbar selbst belehren. 
Und wo er verurteilt, lasst er den Angeklagten sein eigener 
Richter sein.” 

The aphorism is also a tool of boundless individualism. It 
is consciously and obviously a single, personal achievement, de- 
pending not so much on the intervention of new ideas, but rather 
on its own original perception in which the personality of the 
writer is brought into expression. Objectivity of the formal kind, 
of course, is also contained in the writing of the aphorism, but 
the subjective tinge coloring the generalization of judgment is 
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an essential and significant part of the aphorism. As Smith 
has put it: 

... this is their supreme perfection—aphorisms should bear, like 

coins, the personal image, delicate and delicately cut, of the lord of 

thought from whose mint they issue. The thought, in the [sic] 

other words, must be stamped with the hall-mark of the mind that 

thinks it. The individual quality of his temper, his imagination, 

the timber of his voice, must mark his sayings as his own; we 

must feel that they are his, that he, and only he, could have said 

them,106 

The opportunities of the aphorist are manifold. He can polish 
commonplace statements and give them a new and attractive 
lustre; he can in a few memorable words imprint on men’s minds 
the most obvious principles of conduct; he can discover and 
bring to light experiences never before exploited, and can embody 
single, simple truths in memorable phrases.!*? But to accomplish 
all this he must be a “thinker, an accurate observer, a profound 
moralist, a psychologist, and an artist as well.”!°? Lord Morley’s 
admonition to the would-be aphorist, “Beware of cultivating this 
delicate art,’’!°° is not an idle one. The exigencies of the genre 
impose upon the aphorist an art that is adequately summed up 
in the definition of “esprit” by Voltaire in his Dictionnaire 
philosophique: 

Ce qu’on appelle esprit est tantét une comparaison nouvelle, 
tantét une allusion fine; ici l’abus d’un mot qu’on présente dans un 
sens, et qu’on laisse entendre dans un autre: Ja un rapport délicat 
entre deux idées peu communes: c’est une métaphore singuliére; 
e’est une recherche de ce qu’un objet ne présente pas d’abord, mais 
de ce qui est un effet dans lui; c’est l’art, ou de réunir deux choses 
éloignées, ou de diviser deux choses qui paraissent se joindre, ou de 
les opposer l’une & l’autre; c’est celui de ne dire qu’é moitié sa 
pensée pour la laisser deviner.110 

The true aphorism, and true ones are in a minority, uses 
contradiction with pyschological delicacy. “Jeder wirksame 
Aphorismus zeigt Widerspruchscharakter.” To bring truths into 
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opposition seems to be its passion, and from the tension created 
by position and opposition springs even the motive of the 
thought. The more stupendous the contradiction, the greater is 
the tension, and so much greater is the resulting charm.™ 

The ideal contradictory form which the aphorism exploits is 
the paradox.? This art form assures the aphorism an immortal- 
ity which a simple contradiction may let escape. The paradoxical 
self-contradiction is the most astonishing of all contradictions 
and, as such, possibly most appropriate for the aim of the apho- 
rism. It contains in itself the poles of the tension, which draw the 
thought irresistibly into the Kraftfeld. “Erst durch das Biindnis 
mit dem Paradoxen ist der Aphorismus als eigenstindige liter- 
arische Kunstform miindig geworden.”!8 The paradox has 
proved to be the form of thought which is adaptable to the very 
essence of the aphorism—that is, to its inner statutes. 

This paradoxical tension implied in an aphorism carries it 
finally to the paradoxical assertion, which gives it compactness 
and solid contours. A binomial structure, varied only by orna- 
mentation and superstructure, is the normal expression of this 
tension.2"4 

The smoothest form of the aphorism arises from the simple 
Konfrontierung of two members, which again assures compact- 
ness. When this bare juxtaposition will not hold of itself, both 
members are amplified and an outer parallel is thus constructed, 
guaranteeing the inner opposite tension.1!5 Equations and pro- 
portions are frequently a scheme of the aphorist to show the in- 
dispensability of the two-pronged structure with antithetic con- 
tents.11° 

The convenient form of the definition, of itself nothing more 
than a Schein-oder Scherz-definition,!* a pseudo-definition, is 
often employed in the capacity of pretense or fun. The charm of 
the aphorism is heightened by word-play, consisting of a play 
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with the meaning and double meaning of the word, or the artful 
combination of words, different in meaning but similar in sound, 
or identical in meaning and dissimilar in sound. This device, as 
well as the mazime @ renversement, can stand on the threshold 
of deterioration of artistry, if the constructions are too arbi- 
trary.48 All these aphoristic art forms must be made legitimate 
by a profound judgment!!® and a representation of a pro- 
nounced individuality which, when clearness is present, assures 
the perfection of the genre.}2° 

It is essentially in the structure, then, that the aphoristic art 
lies, but at the same time there are no limits set to its content; all 
spheres of life stand open. There is, however, a fundamental law 
for both form and content that always binds—they must be in- 
teresting. “Dennoch ist ein Grundgesetz fiir Form und Inhalt 
gemeinsam verbindlich: méglichst interessant zu sein.”” Man him- 
self is the most engaging topic of interest for men, and of all 
the themes of human society, the most privileged is love. It is as 
important in the aphorism as it is in the lyric poem.1”! 


Mautner goes a step farther than any of his co-investigators 
in his appraisal of the aphoristic art, when, besides the general, 
scientific, and learned concept, he sees in the aphorism a close 
affinity with poetic art: 

Dass der Aphorismus, bei ebensolchem Abstand des Stoffes von 

“Dichtung” im strengen Wortsinn, der Poesie weit naher steht, sei 

es durch seine wahrhaft reizvolle Irrationalitat des Werdens und 

der Darbietung, die spontane Entstehung und die vage Wirkung, 

sei es durch die bewusste Formung auf das Gestalthafte hin, ja 

vielfach niher als etwa politische oder Gedanken “lyrik,” [sic] 

wird dabei tibersehen.122 

This literary interpretation of aphoristic art in general as 
viewed by these scholars requires now, as a corollary, a survey of 
the critical evaluations of the special type of aphorism which 
interests us in this dissertation, that is, La Rochefoucauld’s art of 
the mazime, before our own approach can be offered. 
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CHAPTER II 


PAST APPRAISALS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD’S MAXIMATIC ART 


France’s unique position, then, in bringing to fruition, both 
as to fond and forme, one of the “petits genres” remains un- 
contested. As we turn the pages of literary history, the names 
of Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, La Bruyére, Chamfort, Vauvenar- 
gues, Joubert, Montesquieu, Voltaire, de Gaultier, Valéry and 
others emerge as fashioners of maximatic utterances, whether 
they be linked with the constitution of the genre, its apogée, or if 
there be one, its decline. One name, however, stands out above 
all the rest as the first French writer to understand most com- 
pletely the capacity for epigrammatic statement which his lan- 
guage possessed.’ The dispenser of the first model, the pattern 
form for the French Aphorism,? the maxim par excellence, and 
the “roi légitime de la Maxime’’® is La Rochefoucauld. 


There is no dearth of opinion relative to the content of the 
504 maxims which comprised La Rochefoucauld’s definitive edi- 
tion of his work. Almost every aspect of the fond* has been an- 
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alyzed in varying degrees of accuracy and dexterity, but not 
without critical protestations. Roustan,® much earlier than mod- 
ern stylists, rejects this content approach, “C’est done aujour- 
d’hui beaucoup moins par la valeur du fond que par les 
qualités de Ia forme que le livre a gardé un assez grand nombre 
de lecteurs.” Today the interest in La Rochefoucauld is not so 
much for what he said, but how he said it. His fame as past 
master of the maximatic art rests on the ability he demonstrated 
in carefully fashioning and chiseling his psychological reflections. 
A quick survey of the metaphorical expressions applied to his 
maxims by critics of the 19th and 20th centuries serves as a 
challenge and goad to the style analyzer. H. Taine? calls his work- 
manship “le travail d’orfévre” and his finished product “un dia- 
mant” or a “rubis.” For Vinet? the maxims are a “tourbillon 
d’étincelles.” After having made a careful study of the variants 
with the first edition as point of departure, Willems® classifies 
the maxims as “médailles,” again emphasizing the willed “tra- 
vail” on the part of the artist, which opinion is shared by both 
Bourdeau?® and Bailly.1° For Delpit!! and Strachey!? each maxim 
is a little jewel, while Gaillard de Champris'*? more modestly 
finds them “un dossier d’une expérience,’’ Hemon," the “soufflet 
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d’une main gantée,” and Deschanel,’® “gouttes de cet éléxir amer 
qui redonne du ton & l’esprit, et de ce style exquis qui raffermit 
le gofit et la pensée.” Gosse,!* a little more daring in his apprais- 
al, calls the collection a sheaf of Maxim-arrows shot one by one 
into the gross heart of amour-propre and De Casseres,!7 more 
sardonic than all the others, not stopping at one expression, 
finds the maxims to be glittering “poignards,” a sling shot in the 
hands of a “frondeur” of thought, and finally, a wide-open, un- 
misted eye. 

Such pretty turns of phrases are brilliant, perhaps, but nei- 
ther satisfactory nor complete as representative of a critic’s full 
impression of the art of the maxims. Even a closer examination 
of the various contributions of these critics does not yield the 
fruitful results one would desire. All contributions can be clas- 
sified under two headings: those which are based on surface 
values only, and hence akin to typical literary-history general- 
izations, and those which make an attempt, however slight it may 
be, at deciphering the artistic principle of each maxim in particu- 
lar, or of the collection in general. The number of the former 
far outweighs the latter. 

Aside from the various critical notations of the contempor- 
aries of La Rochefoucauld,!® the bulk of which are concerned 
with content, Voltaire, whose style some critics!® believe La 
Rochefoucauld foreshadows, is perhaps the first in line to vouch- 
safe an opinion regarding style. In his Le Stécle de Louis Qua- 
torze?° he classifies the maxims as “un des ouvrages qui contri- 
buérent le plus & former le gofit de la nation, et & lui donner un 
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esprit de justesse et de précision. .. . On lut avidement ce petit 
recueil ; il accoutuma & penser et & renfermer ses pensées dans un 
tour vif, précis et délicat.” 

Sainte-Beuve,”! trying to reduce to an explanation the “je ne 
sais quoi” which the Cardinal de Retz?* puzzled over as a quality 
of La Rochefoucauld, arrives at the conclusion that “sa vocation 
propre consistait & étre observateur et écrivain.”@ In the history 
of French language and literature, Sainte-Beuve envisages La 
Rochefoucauld as coming “au premier rang aprés Pascal.’’4 
Though he would consider him superior to Pascal as a pure mor- 
alist, he finds him possessing the same clearness and concision of 
expression.2> A saving feature for La Rochefoucauld is discov- 
ered by Sainte-Beuve in the fact that “en disant beaucoup, il 
n’exprime pas trop. Sa maniére, sa forme est toujours honorable 
pour l’homme, quand le fond !’est si peu.’ That Sainte-Beuve 
considers him a classicist is evident, when he locates him'‘as a 
partisan of “l’école de Boileau et bien avant l‘Art Poétique,”2? 
owing to his constant correction of form, which resulted in “la 
perfection moderne du genre: |’aphorisme aiguisé et poli.”28 
Other writers of the following centuries, says Sainte-Beuve, 
never represented their ideas except “par la phrase”; La Roche- 
foucauld, “le strict penseur, sacrifie au mot.”2° He achieves with 
precision what others attempted by circumlocution. 


Taine admits freely that sometimes La Rochefoucauld exag- 
gerates “le mal” in his maxims, but counsels his reader to re- 
member “que dans une sentence, la forme emporte le fond; que, 
dans ce genre de style, on incline vers le paradoxe pour atteindre 
& l’art; que des maximes sur le coeur ne sont pas des théorémes 
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de géométrie, et que des vérités littéraires ont le droit d’étre des 
demi-faussetés.’’2° 

La Rochefoucauld’s style, according to Taine, bears the im- 
print of the society in which he was born, for “il est d’une exac- 
titude parfaite.”’*! He further elucidates this observation: 

On sait & quel point on aimait alors dans les salons les discus- 
sions morales, les délicates analyses de sentiment, la psychologie 
précise et subtile. On pesait chaque mot, on l’opposait & tous les 
mots voisins; la main légére des dames tracait avec précaution la 
ligne imperceptible qui bornait son domaine; on apportait des 
exemples, on se consultait par lettres, on demandait l’avis des 
savants et des gens du monde. I] était de bon goat de savoir par- 
faitement sa langue, comme il était de bon ton de connaitre au 
juste le genre de rubans et de broderies qui convenait a un habit.32 
Taine also evaluates the corrections made by La Rochefou- 

cauld from edition to edition, noting how one sees “l’expression 
déja correcte prendre une justesse plus grande, et peu 4 peu de- 
venir irréprochable.”*? According to Taine, reason is the domi- 
nating principle of La Rochefoucauld’s art, the imagination re- 
maining ‘“demi-captive.” The metaphors he uses are not for pur- 
poses of splendor, but simply to augment and assure clarity, and 
are usually concealed in the verbs.34 In conformity with “la loi 
des bienséances,” La Rochefoucauld uses a moderate style, but 
because the need for pleasing demanded “un style fin et piquant,” 
and because the basis of all “conversation mondaine” was “la 
médisance,” he could comply with a half-smile, indicating the 
evil rather than exposing it.25 That La Rochefoucauld was an in- 
defatigable worker of style Taine has to grant, although he pre- 
fers to classify him as “un homme d’esprit” rather than “un 
artiste.’”3¢ 

Sans cesse, il allait effacant, étant les mots inutiles, mettant 
V'idée en lumiére, opposant facette a facette, changeant parfois la 
pensée dans ce travail d’orfévre, taillant et retaillant son diamant 
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déja si fort poli, et quelquefois, & force d’art, prétant & une pierre 

ordinaire, l’éclat et la splendeur du plus beau rubis.37 

Taine asserts, however, that La Rochefoucauld sometimes 
“tombe dans le joli.” The need for maintaining his position as 
“homme d’esprit’” gives to his style the air of affectation, the 
form becoming so exquisite that the idea no longer has much 
sense. Using La Rochefoucauld’s trick of forming antitheses by 
symmetry, for example: “Nous aimons toujours ceux qui nous 
admirent, et nous n’aimons pas toujours ceux que nous admi- 
rons,” Taine asserts that “la littérature classique fruit de la so- 
ciété la plus polie et la plus parfaite finit ainsi par des gentillesses 
du style, des pompons et des colifichets. La forme était exquise, et 
le fond stérile; on disait si joliment les choses qu’on ne disait plus 
rien.’’38 

Felix Hémon, discussing the content of the maxims, and dis- 
claiming the too great influence of the society games on their pro- 
duction, concludes that the sentences are short, precise, and full 
of meaning, the idea concentrated and condensed, and the ex- 
pression clear and sober. “Pas de divagations, trés peu d’inci- 
dentes; partout le souci toujours présent de l’idée fixe, la for- 
mule la plus frappante qui s’impose tout d’abord a l’esprit et 
revét souvent la forme d’une brave antithése.’’® To him, some of 
the antitheses appear forced, and some formulae a little too la- 
bored. He regrets “des répétitions, des longueurs dans un livre 
si court .. . des subtilités, des obscurités méme, dans un style si 
net d’ordinaire . . . et quelques traces de préciosité,” for which 
latter quality he offers the following examples: 

La constance en amour est une inconstance perpétuelle, qui fait 

que notre amour s’attache successivement & toutes les qualités de 

la personne que nous aimons, donnant tantét la préférence & |’une, 

tantét a l’autre; de sorte que cette constance n’est qu’une incon- 

stance arrétée et renfermée dans un méme sujet. (CLXXV) 

Tl est difficile de définir l’amour; ce qu’on en peut dire est que, 
dans ]’Ame, c’est une passion de régner; dans les esprits, c’est une 
sympathie, et, dans le corps, ce n’est qu’une envie cachée et déli- 


cate de posséder ce que l’on aime aprés beaucoup de mystéres. 
(LXVIII) 40 
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Contesting Vauvenargue’s statement that La Rochefoucauld 
is a philosopher but not a painter, Hémon holds that although 
La Rochefoucauld has neither color nor relief, “on aurait tort 
de lui refuser toute imagination.” He may not have a great 
creative imagination “qui d’un éclair illumine la profondeur des 
idées,” but he has one which renders them intelligible and sen- 
sible.*1 

Levrault asserts that it is by the qualities of his form and not 
by the verity of his statements that La Rochefoucauld gained the 
approbation of the élite. In an epoch when one esteemed so highly 
“le beau style,” a work whose literary merit was so great was 
indeed welcome. The disdain he experienced as a result of his 
thought did not hinder him from conscientiously pursuing the 
profession of a man of letters. He solicited the counsel of his 
friends, and corrected many times the same sentences. “En un 
mot, il voulait que les Maximes fussent un modéle de correction, 
de netteté, de bon gofit, et c’est en définitive 4 son talent de styl- 
iste qu’il dut le plus clair de son succés.’’?? But La Rochefoucauld 
fell into the defects inherent in the genre of the mazxime, where 
the ambition to say everything in a manner that is brief, witty, 
and seductive can lead one, in spite of oneself, into obscurities, 
subtleties, and even “galimatias.” Hence, Levrault feels that La 
Rochefoucauld abuses antitheses and pointes in his attempt to 
excite the applause of the précieuz. Still, and here Levrault 
reasons correctly, La Rochefoucauld established and developed 
the maxim. With him it is no longer heavy and cumbersome as 
it often was with the other members of the salons. “Rien de plus 
net, de plus concis, mais aussi de plus élégant malgré cette pré- 
cision lapidaire, qui semble vraiment Ja qualité essentielle du 
genre !’48 

Magne accords to La Rochefoucauld the position of “]’unique 
maximaliste” in the group of Madame de Sablé, under whose 
criticism evolved a text more and more concentrated. Rather 
poetically he states: 


Quand sa maxime embryonnaire lui revenait accompagnée de 
commentaires, de censures et de contre-censures, le duc la fagon- 
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nait sous sa forme définitive. Dés lors, épanouie dans sa glorieuse 
maturité, embellie par ses collerettes de style, elle ressemblait a 
une fleur délicate dans le parfum de laquelle on percevait une 
odeur lointaine de la mort.*4 


Deschanel categorizes La Rochefoucauld with the other “bons 
écrivains” of France, for whom conversation and literature have 
been mingled. He ‘finds in him, therefore, nothing pedantic, but 
insists that “il garde l’élégance mondaine, la clarté, le tour, le 
goit et la grace, que la conversation, et surtout celles des femmes, 
leur ont donnés.”45 


Louise Delpit recognizes La Rochefoucauld’s style as brilliant 
and natural, “d’un naturel attrapé a force d’art et de travail.” 
His thought is expressed with clarity and concision, with a know- 
ledge perfected with nuances and with proper word values. 
“Chaque mazime,” she concludes, “est un vrai petit joyau, vase 
d’or fin qui renferme un breuvage amer, mais auquel il est bon 
de gofiter quelquefois.’’4¢ 


Roustan who, as we have seen, gives contemporary evalua- 
tion and attention to the form of the maxims, lists both the de- 
fects and the qualities of La Rochefoucauld’s style. He finds some 
preciosity and some obscurity, but insists that his good points 
outweigh these. For him, La Rochefoucauld possesses “ingé- 
niosité, vivacité, netteté, pardessus tout dessin trés ferme de la 
phrase, remarquable relief.” His conclusion is that the book is 
a veritable masterpiece of execution, which can elicit pardon for 
the grave imperfections La Rochefoucauld offers from a philo- 
sophical point of view, but cannot mask them.‘*7 

For Strachey, no succeeding author has been able to surpass 
La Rochefoucauld, due to the dexterous precision of his pointed 
phrases. His little book of maxims, polished like jewels, sparkles 
with an interior brilliance on which it seems impossible that one 
can gaze too long.*® 
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Faguet’s opinion of La Rochefoucauld does not differ much 
from the preceding ones. He finds the basis of La Rochefoucauld’s 
art to be concision, precision, justesse, and an astonishing pro- 
priety of expression. He calls him the model of that perfected 
style to which only the indefatigable art of the most skillful and 
most persevering workman can attain.*® 

Benjamin De Casseres considers the maxims as a work of 
art equal to what he ranks as a supreme masterpiece of French 
prose, Le Centawre of Maurice de Guérin. He finds in the max- 
ims, profundity and lightness, clarity and universality, lyrical 
rapture and scientific precision, condensation and porosity. The 
maxims are for him studied and spontaneous, revolutionary and 
yet as old as the first animal, cynica] and emotional, metaphor- 
ical and unambiguous.°° 

Although primarily concerned with the moral aspect of the 
maxims, Prévost-Paradol expresses his belief that La Rochefou- 
cauld has patiently reworked this small masterpiece with the 
assistance of the most delicate minds of his time, until he ar- 
rived at a point of perfection. He has succeeded in this sense, 
that it would seem impossible for the reader to express the same 
thought in fewer words, with terms that were better chosen, or 
in a more captivating manner. Added to this marvelous precision 
of language are images, lively as well as sober, which by their 
very fitness master the “esprit.” It is this happy union which 
lends a singular authority to each of La Rochefoucauld’s short 
axioms.®! 

Summing up the general impressions which these critics have 
offered by the way of style appraisal, we find that clarity, pre- 
cision, brevity, brilliance, elegance, and willed perfection are 
the common denominator of all. These qualities, however, are 
not specifically and uniquely style elements of La Rochefoucauld, 
but are rather the general pattern of the so-called French clas- 
sicism. Let us then turn to the group of critics a little more 
style-conscious in order to ascertain the extent of their con- 
tributions regarding the art of La Rochefoucauld. 
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Bourdeau, who has presented the first standard biography 
of La Rochefoucauld, discusses the idiom of La Rochefoucauld, 
identifying it with that of polite society. In the salon of Madame 
de Sablé, as well as in other précieux environments, the law of 
bienséance exacted a moderate tone, a desire to please, and fine 
words, striking but always noble, because “le bon gofit répugne 
au terme propre qui éveille des images trop familiéres, et veut 
qu’on emploie de préférence |’expression la plus générale.”®? 

One of the characteristics of this idiom is the use of abstract 
terms. It does not possess the color or personal accent of the pre- 
ceding age. La Rochefoucauld goes generally from the particular 
to the general. He does not seek as a Shakespeare or as a Saint- 
Simon, or even as a La Bruyére, an extreme variety of tones 
and traits, but brings man to the unity of a single sentiment, 
Vamour-propre. His vocabulary is restrained, delicate, refined, 
precise, and shaded.* 

It is generally conceded that condensation is exacted by the 
genre itself, and La Rochefoucauld meets the demand with little 
effort, since his negating spirit is opposed to. any oratorical effu- ° 
sion. @revity is the soul of the maxim as it is the soul of wit. 1 
Bourdeaw Cites the maxim “On-a toujours assez de force pour 
supporter les maux d’autrui” as an example of perfectly con- 
densed irony, as well as an illustration of his statement that La 
Rochefoucauld reserves the end of the sentence as a vantage point 
for the dispensation of his irony, observation, or of style. 

La Rochefoucauld discovers, in much the same way as Pascal, 
the aptitude of the French language to strike an idea and to re- 
duce a sentence to its simple elements. He reduces, therefore, the 
long Latin period, mobilizes the sentence, arms it with lightness, 
makes it offensive, and prepares and announces Voltaire.®5 

Bourdeau regrets, however, that La Rochefoucauld descends 
to surprises, tinsel, and pretty tricks, as for example, “L’amour 
préte son nom & un nombre infini de commerces qu’on lui attri- 
bue, et ot i] n’a non plus de part que le doge & ce qui se fait & 
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Venise.” This doge, Bourdeau claims, appears ‘“é l’improviste” 
to astonish us. Sometimes, too, La Rochefoucauld plays merely an 
antithetical game and Bourdeau cites, as critics are accustomed 
to do, the famous Maxim CLXXV.*° 

Another group of maxims are simply amusements of the 
esprit, and can be turned either one way or the other. “Nous 
n’avons pas assez de force pour suivre toute notre raison,” for 
example, according to Madame de Grignan, can also be worded, 
“Nous n’avons pas assez de raison pour employer toute notre 
force.” These maxims Bourdeau classifies as maximes a ren- 
versement.®’ 

For Bourdeau, other thoughts become obscure because of 
their strictly compressed form: “Dans l’amitié comme dans 
l’amour, on est souvent plus heureux par les choses qu’on ignore 
que par celles qu’on sait.’’58 

La Rochefoucauld became one of the classics, thinks Bour- 
deau, not so much by his own personal genius, as was the case 
with Pascal, but because of the moment and milieu in which 
the maxims were born. His little book became the “fleur lit- 
téraire la plus exquise” through the retouching, clarifying, and 
embellishing influence of the refined society of the salon. One can- 
not, however, diminish thus the personal part of La Rochefou- 
cauld in the production of the maxims. What may have been only 
a game, became with him a profession and an art. He spent only 
five years in the composition of his work, but fifteen years were 
needed for his abridging, polishing, and retouching process.” 
Were it not for their brilliant style the maxims themselves would 
not be tolerated. Translated into a modern language, they be- 
come trivial, and appear as merely repugnant aphorisms, Their 
clarity and precision lend to them a semblance of certitude for 
those who agree with Renan that “le talent est la mesure de la 
vérité des doctrines.”© Bourdeau takes exception to Brunetiére’s 
reservation of the title “grand écrivain” for a Bossuet, a Pascal, 
a Voltaire, or a Rousseau when he says, “L’art des maximes est & 
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la haute littérature ce que la gravure est a la statuaire. Mais 
n’y a-t-il pas autant de beauté dans le profil d’une médaille 
grecque de la bonne époque, que chez une déesse de Phidias?’’* 

An English critic, E. S. Dallas, writing for the Nineteenth 
Century in 1881, finds the style of La.Rochefoucauld belonging 
to the rarities of art, and classifies it as a quasi-mystery, “since 
none was ever so strong of grasp, and fine of point, while yet so 
plain and effortless.’’*? Because of La Rochefoucauld’s amazing 
simplicity and barrenness of means, this author likens his prose 
to Atticism, despite La Rochefoucauld’s ignorance of Greek. 
Severity, simplicity, modesty, temperance, and quietness, as 
well as opposition to a loaded style, are Attic characteristics, 
and according to Dallas, can be adequately applied to La Roche- 
foucauld. 

What impresses Dallas in the style of La Rochefoucauld more 
than the usually recognized finesse of terms, conciseness, and 
precision are its Attic avoidance of surprising effects [this in 
contradistinction to other critics], its trust in common expres- 
sions, its absence of glitter and its mat color.® Dallas cites itera- 
tion of word and phrase as being a marked and striking tendency 
of La Rochefoucauld. The small number of his maxims, the 
selectness of his vocabulary, and the thematic titles, all indicate 
this. The sameness and paucity of his vocabulary, however, go 
even further. La Rochefoucauld is not afraid of flat phrases and 
bald words. His adjectives come like a few coins—good, bad; 
much, little; true, false; difficult, easy. In a goodly number of the 
maxims, the verb cacher is preeminent, no attempt being made 
to replace it by a synonym."4 

According to Dallas, La Rochefoucauld also resigns himself 
to the precise formulae and minute articulations of the French 
grammar. Since, in the 17th century, few ellipses were permit- 
ted, La Rochefoucauld has no solution of grammatical continuity, 
or suppressions of the least particle.*° Incapable of managing a 
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parenthesis, he does not indulge in clauses, irresistible digres- 
sions, or passing allusions. He never fretted about circumlo- 
cutions, his sole aim being terseness of thought rather than of 
words. Hence, he is almost entirely free from any attempt at 
ornament or mere play of thought.®* In one of his own maxims he 
gives quite succinctly a definition of eloquence, an outgrowth of 
his own practice, “La véritable éloquence consiste a dire tout ce 
qu’il faut et 4 ne dire que ce qu’il faut.” (CCL)*® 

Lanson in his L’Art de la prose has approached technically 
the wishes of modern stylists by his deciphering of some salient 
features. The first element he discusses is generalization. Tou- 
jours and jamais seem to be the precise features of the maxims 
in their first redaction, souvent, parfois, presque, and guére oc- 
curring much more seldom. There is never a je or tel, or quelques- 
uns, but there is nous, l'homme, on, tout le monde. By this process 
La Rochefoucauld fashions a sentence from what was only an 
observation, then gives it the twist, the polish, the form that will 
make it sparkle.®* Often he takes two objects, one in the moral 
world, and the other in the physical world, and associates them: 


La flatterie est une fausse monnaie qui n’a de cours que par 
notre vanité. (CLVIII) 


Sometimes it is a mathematical proportion or parallel that 
he establishes between a physical and moral quality, as for ex- 
ample, “La bonne grace est au corps ce que le bons sens est & 
lesprit,” (LXVII) which Lanson writes thus: 


Bonne grace = _ Bon sens 
Corps Esprit 


claiming that it can mechanically furnish another maxim, ‘La 
bonne grace est au bon sens ce que le corps est & |’esprit. Fre- 
quently the objects La Rochefoucauld chooses are far removed 
from each other, and then the rapprochement is still more 
striking: 

Le soleil ni la mort ne se peuvent regarder fixement. (XXVI) 


Tl y a des gens qui ressemblent aux vaudevilles, qu’on ne 
chante qu’un certain temps. (CCXI) 7 
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He opposes words that have closely related meanings, “Un 
honnéte homme peut étre amoureux comme un fou, mais non pas 
comme un sot,” (CCCLIII) or brings together contrary ideas, 
“Qui vit sans folie n’est pas si sage qu’il croit.”” (CCIX) Repe- 
tition of the same word is sharpened when he varies its re- 
lations, or uses words of the same root or sounds: 
Nous nous plaignons quelquefois légérement de nos amis pour 
justifier par avance notre légéreté. (CLXXIX)7 


C’est une grande habileté que de savoir cacher son habileté. 
(CCXLV) 


La Rochefoucauld uses adjectives ingeniously to make symmetri- 
cal constructions, either by repeating them or by opposing them: 
Il n’appartient qu’aux grands hommes d’avoir de grands dé- 
fauts. (CXC) 
Les vieillards aiment 4 donner de bons préceptes pour se con- 
soler de n’étre plus en état de donner de mauvais exemples. 
(XCIII) 


By a shift of subjects, he gives a different reflection of the verbs: 


Quand les vices nous quittent nous nous flattons de la créance 
que c’est nous qui les quittons. (CXCII) 


Lanson also points out, in the use of the verbs, the device which 
he calls “une partie carrée.”7? 

Nous aimons toujours ceux qui nous admirent et nous n’aimons 

pas toujours ceux que nous admirons. (CCXCIV) 

The art of La Rochefoucauld becomes more refined, says Lanson, 
when in a single maxim he is able to bring together skillfully 
several of the above mentioned devices, as, for example, the fol- 
lowing, which contains expression of the moral by the physical, 
the opposition of contraries, and the distinction of synonyms. 


L’orgueil ne veut pas devoir et l’amour propre ne veut pas 
payer. (CCXXVIII)%8 


Lanson also quotes the maximes a renversement previously men- 
tioned as treated by Bourdeau, but his critique is more favorable 
since he considers the final result to be more brilliant, and to 
possess more justesse.™4 

Mautner, as we have seen, finds in La Rochefoucauld the real 
initiator of the Maxime. With him, conciseness is indispensable, 


71. Ibid., p. 186. 
72. Ibid., p. 187. 
78. Ibid., p. 188. 
74. Ibid. 
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since it is one of the typical postulates of French classicism. 
Mautner cites as stylistic tendencies of La Rochefoucauld, an- 
tithesis of words and things to represent the tension of thought, 
chiasmus, and parallelism. He distinguishes between the German 
aphorists and La Rochefoucauld, their model, in so far as the for- 
mer stress intuition,”> while La Rochefoucauld adds a certain 
playfulness of form, rather senseless with regard to his own 
earnest type, but forced upon him by the competition of the 
salons.7° Mautner suggests that form may be exaggerated, and 
thus become a merely empty shell.”? He reiterates Lanson’s dis- 
coveries of basic techniques in La Rochefoucauld, such as 
“Schein” definitions, puzzling comparisons, especially of psy- 
chological processes with objects, parallelism, mathematical pro- 
portions, figura etymologica, original meanings of a word or a 
conventionalized meaning, half-word plays, paradox, and play- 
fulness.78 

Asemissen and Schalk, though they make profitable contri- 
butions as to the aphoristic art in general, do not in any specific 
way analyze the style of La Rochefoucauld. Fink, however, has, 
next to Lanson, done more than any other critic to elucidate the 
style minutiae of the maxims. Using a comparison with Seneca as 
a point of departure, since he believes that style can be studied 
only by means of comparison, Fink establishes a principle of 
trochaic style?® for many of the maxims of La Rochefoucauld. 


75. Mautner, op. cit., p. 162. 

76. Ibid., p. 166. “... .so kommen seit La Rochefoucauld, gelegentlich 
vielleicht bei ihm selbst, zur inneren Notwendigkeit der Konzision die 
Anspriiche einer durch sein ernsthaftes Vorbild erzeugten und den Wett- 
bewerb der Salons forcierten, beinahe sinnentleerten Spiellust hinzu—man 
glaubt zu sehen, wie er die von ihm gerufenen Geister nicht los wurde.” 

17. Ibid. 

78. Ibid., p. 167. 

79. Arthur Herman Fink, Maxim und Fragment, Grenzméglichkeiten, 
einer Kunstform, (Miinchen: Max Hueber Verlag, 1934), p. 16. 
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His choice of example for proving his point is Maxim XXII of 
the 1678 edition :°° 
La philosophie triomphe aisément des maux passés et des maux 
& venir, mais les maux présents triomphent d’elle. 
This is a recast of the same maxim, numbered XXV in the 1665 
edition. 
La philosophie triomphe aisément des maux passés et de ceux 
qui ne sont pas préts d’arriver, mais les maux présents triomphent 
delle. 
The former arrangement of syllables results in a 20, 10 count 
and the latter in a 25, 11, the greater bulk of the maxim appear- 
ing before the antithesis. 


By using a study of the variants, Fink comes to the conclu- 
sion that the majority of the maxims show the tendency to con- 
densation, or shortening.®! Maxim VI proves that the classicist 
La Rochefoucauld tends to mitigate an already blunt chiasmus in 
the parallel structure, “La passion fait souvent du plus habile 
homme un fol, et rend quasi toujours les plus sots habiles.” By 
rearrangement he renders the contents more conspicuous, and 
then assimilates the quasi toujours to the souvent, the resulting 
maxim reading, “La passion fait souvent un fou du plus habile 
homme, et rend souvent les plus sots habiles.”®? 


Other comparisons with the variants show an omission of 
definite articles for the purpose of generalization,®* the weaken- 
ing of a form for the purpose of stressing value,** a change of 


80. This is the pattern for almost all the aphorisms according to Fink. 
Sometimes the second Jast member is almost twice 28 long as the last. 

Le moindre défaut des femmes/ qui se sont abandonées & faire 
Vamour,/c’est de faire l’amour. (CXXXI) 7/12/6 

L’honneur acquis est caution de celui/ qu’on doit acquérir. (CCLXX) 
10/5 


La clémence des princes n’est souvent qu’une politique/ pour gagner 
l’affection des peuples. (XV) 15/8. 


81. Ibid., p. 18. 
82. Ibid., p. 19. 
88. VII. 1665. Les grandes et éclatantes actions... 
1678. Ces grandes et éclatantes actions ... Ibid. 
84. X. Man... la mort d’une chose est toujours la production d’une autre. 
1678 ... 1a ruine de l'une est presque toujours l’établissement .. . 
Ibid, 
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word to effect a sharper contrast,® the elimination of clanging 
hardness for softer sounds,*®* the rifling of one portion of the 
picture into a second half of the maxim to effect unity,®? the yield- 
ing of a negative verb to a more positive one,®* the making subor- 
dinate clauses independent for the purpose of density, compact- 
ness, and unity,®® the repetition of a word rather than the use 
of a pronoun, thus making the parallelism more marked,” the 
weakening of a form by the interpolation of various expres- 
sions,®! the reduction of a spiral and elegant form to a more uni- 
fied and forceful one,®? the elimination of superfluous compari- 


85. XI. 1665 .. . L’avarice produit quelquefois la libéralité, et la 

libéralité avarice. 

1678 . . .L’avarice produit quelquefois la prodigalité et la 

prodigalité avarice. Ibid. 

86. XII. 1665 Quelque industrie... 

1678 Quelque soin. . . Ibid. 

87. XII. 1665 Quelque industrie que l’on ait & cacher ses passions 
sous la voile de la piété et de ’honneur, il y en a toujours quelque endroit 
qui se montre. 

1678 Quelque soin que l’on prenne de couvrir ses passions par des 
apparences de piété et d’honneur, elles paroissent toujours au travers 
de ces voiles. Ibid. 

88. XII Cacher becomes couvrir. Ibid. 

89. XL. Man. L’intérét & qui on reproche d’aveugler les uns, est ce qui 
fait toute la lumiére des autres. 

1665 .. .est tout ce qui fait la lumiére des autres. 

1678 L’intérét, qui aveugle les uns, fait la lumiére des autres, Jbid., p. 
19. 

90. XLVI. 1665 L’attachement ou l’indifférence pour la vie sont des 
goats de l’amour propre, dont on ne doit non plus disputer que de ceux 
de la langue, ou du choix des couleurs. 

1678 L’attachement ou l’indifférence que les philosophes avoient pour 
la vie n’étoit qu’un godt de leur amour propre, dont on ne doit non plus 
disputer que du go&t de la langue ou du choix des couleurs. Ibid. 

91, LXXVIII. L’amour de la justice n’est, en la plupart des hommes, 
que la crainte de souffrir l’injustice. [1665 edition does not have la plu- 
part.] Ibid. 

92. C. 1665 La galanterie de l’esprit est un tour de l’esprit, par lequel il 
entre dans les choses Jes plus flatteuses, c’est 4 dire celles qui sont le plus 
capables de plaire aux autres. 

1678 La galanterie de l’esprit et de dire des choses flatteuses d’une 


maniére agréable. Ibid., pp. 19-20. 
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sons, the addition of antithesis, and the reduction of clause ele- 
ments to a more harmonic pattern by parenthetic expressions 
rather than by parallelism.™ 

Fink summarizes his findings thus: sharpness with logical 
strictness helped by participial constructions, formal generaliza- 
tions rather than ideological weakenings, occasional change of 
viewpoint, clear parallels and correlations, change of numerus 
from crescendo to decrescendo, replacement of negative, pale 
and static words by positive, strong, and dynamic ones, sup- 
planting of daintiness by lapidarity, a tendency to greater eu- 
phony, the avoidance of loud colors, e.g., the too strong chiasmus, 
a striving for unity, compactness, condensation, and tension, and 
the abstention from a too well-ordered renaissance style as well 
as from a rococo playfulness. 

The term maxime a renversement, first introduced by Bour- 
deau and taken up by Lanson, is also treated by Fink.®* The lat- 
ter offers a new analysis of the form of the maxims, showing 
that they are patterned after the ellipse, consisting of two focal 
points with a harmonic tension and a harmonic release. 

Es dreht sich um geistige Dinge. Es handelt sich also nicht um 
eine statische, mathematische Figur, sondern um eine dynamische, 


93. CI. 1665 Il y a des jolies choses que l’esprit ne cherche point, et 
qu’il trouve achevées en lui-méme; il semble qu’elles y soient cachées, 
comme Vor et les diamants dans le sein de la terre. 

1678 Il arrive souvent que des choses se présentent plus achevées & 
notre esprit qu’il ne fes pourroit faire avec beaucoup d’art. 

94. CIII. 1665 Bien des gens connoissent leur esprit, qui ne connoissent 
pas leur coeur. 

1678 Tous ceux qui connoissent leur esprit, ne connoissent pas 
leur coeur. Ibid. 

95. Ibid., pp. 21-22. 

96. Ibid., p. 22. 
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astronomische Kurve. Die M. ist keine Ellipse, sondern sie be- 

schreibt eine.9? 

Besides an explanation of the compositional (not rhythmical) 
trochaic numerus, Fink gives attention to what he calls a dwind- 
ling and swelling process,*® the latter being less employed as con- 


97. Ibid., p. 23. 
Examples 
a. Simple two-membered maxims, too quickly expressed and exhausted 


revealing the focal points only: La simplicité affectée est une imposture 
délicate. (CCLXXXIX) 


b. Focal point, ellipse curve, focal point: La durée de nos passions ne 
dépend plus de nous que la durée de notre vie. (V) 

ec. Ellipse curve, focal point, focal point: Notre amour-propre souffre 
plus impatiemment la condamnation de nos gofits que de nos opinions. 
(XII¥) Ibid. 

d. Focal point, focal point, ellipse curve: Le soleil] ni la mort ne se 
peuvent regarder fixement. (XXVI) 

The proportion maxims present a different picture: 

La bonne grace est au corps ce que le bon sens est & l’esprit. (LXVII). 
This same picture is also that of Maxim CIX, which at the same time offers 
an illustration not only for this type, but for the ellipse form in general. 

La jeunesse change ses goits par l’ardeur du sang, et la vieillesse 
conserve les siens par ]’accoutumance. Jbid., p. 24. 

The picture of the ellipse also makes clearer the concatenation of members 
effected by: 

a. Parallelism: 


La fortune fait paroitre nos vertus et nos vices, comme la lumiére fait 
paroitre les objets. (CCCLXXX) 


b. Antithesis: 

L’homme croit souvent se conduire lorsqu’il est conduit. . .(XLIII) 

ce. Parallelism and antithesis: 

La jalousie nait toujours avec l’amour mais elle ne meurt pas toujours 
avec elle. (CCCLXI) 

da. Chiasmatic “Klammerung”: 

On passe souvent de l’amour & l’ambition, mais on ne revient guére de 
Yambition & l'amour. (CDXC) 

e. The surprising turn: 

L’amour préte son nom a un nombre infini de commerces qu’on lui 
attribue, et od il n’a non plus de part que le doge & ce qui se fait A Venise. 
(LXXVII) 

98. Détromper un homme préoceupé de son mérite/ est lui rendre un 
aussi mauvais office que celui/ que l’on rendit A ce fou d’Athénes/ qui 
croyoit que tous les vaisseaux/ qui arrivoient dans le port/ étoient & lui. 
(XCII) (14, 14, 9, 8, 7, 4.) 

On parle peu/ quand la vanité ne fait pas parler. (CKXXVII) (4, 10) 
Idid., pp. 26-27. 
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tradictory to the trochaic principle. For Fink, the rhetoric of 
Maxim CCXIII has an emotional appeal, in which three short 
swelling members, 5/6/8 are followed by three rolling members, 
of which the shortest is as long as the previous longest one: 
15/8/19. 
L’amour de la giloire,/ la crainte de la honte,/ le dessein de 
faire fortune,/ le désir de rendre notre vie commode et agréable,/ 

et l’envie d’abaisser les autres,/ sont souvent Jes causes de cette 

valeur si célébre parmi les hommes. 

He states, though, that the process could be dwindling here, too, 
if one considers a pause after valeur, in which case the count 
would be 11 and 8, and there would be a recurrence of 8 sylla- 
bles three times. 

Through this investigation Kata kola kai komata, Fink has 
concluded as to the importance of the clauses in the whole apho- 
rism, asserting that with La Rochefoucauld the second focus 
point, and sometimes the first, are usually in the clause, that 
the clause often closes the antithesis, and frequently contains a 
climax.®® In many instances a triple arrangement of clauses in 
varying patterns argues for their essentiality.?©° 

Fink establishes as a wide characteristic of the maxims their 
nominal] style, i.e., the prevalence of nouns,!® since prepositional 
phrases stressing the nouns are also preferred to sentences with 
the verb stressed.!°? He shows how La Rochefoucauld personifies 
spiritual things and human qualities with a resulting loss of 
individuality.1°8 


99. Ibid., pp. 27-28. Cf. CDXL. Ce qui fait que la plupart des femmes 
sont peu touchées de l’amitié, c’est qu’elle est fade quand on a senti de 
l’amour. 

100. Ibid. 

101. .. .le jugement n’est que la grandeur de Ja lumiére de l’esprit. . . 
(XCVII) Ibid. 

102. L’attachement ou Vindifférence que les philosophes avoient rather 
than les philosophes s’attachent. (KLVI) 

Le mépris de richesses étoit dans les philosophes rather than les philo- 
sophes méprisent. (LIV) Ibid. 

103. Not the young or old men but la jeunesse, la vieillease. (CIX) 
Not we but notre humeur met le priz. (XLVII Not we are happy 
through ourselves, but la félicité est dans le gotit. (XLVIIT) 
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Fink establishes as a characteristic of the aphorism a change 
of values. By its contents an existing form can be proved false 
or in need of improvement or change. That La Rochefoucauld 
measures all content is attested by the surprising turn he often 
gives to the maxims.!™ He skillfully makes use of the art of 
irony, by apparently turning toward an idea, while in reality 
reacting against it. 

In Fink’s opinion, the comparisons used by La Rochefoucauld 
are mostly concrete or half-concrete, but seldom involving a 
strong pointe.’°%* He avoids puns, but uses annominatio, allitera- 
tion, assonance, and rhyme.!°? Fink chooses Maxims CCXV and 
CCXXX as embodying most of the stylistic techniques he points 
out in his study.1% 

In concluding his study on La Rochefoucauld, Fink clearly 
insists on this aphorist’s conscious attention to form and his re- 
fusal to make any concession to the content at the cost of 
form. A correspondence of the content to the form is admitted, 


104. Ce que nous prenons pour. . .n’est souvent que. . .(I) 
La force et la foiblesse de l’esprit sont mal nommées, . .(XLIV) 
Ibid., p. 29. : 
105. On s’est trompé lorsqu’on a cru que l’esprit et le jugement étoient 
deux choses différentes ... (XCVII) Ibid. 
106. Concrete: La flatterie est une fausse monnoie .. . (CLVIII) 

Les vertus se perdent dans |’intérét, comme les fleuves se perdent dans 
la mer. (CLXXI) 

Half-concrete: Il y a des gens qui ressemblent aux vaudevilles, qu’on ne 
chante qu’un certain temps. (CCXI) 

Pointe: L'amour préte son nom 4 un nombre infini de commerces qu’on 
ne lui attribute, et ou il n’a non plus de part que le doge & ce qui se fait 
& Venise. (LXXVII) Ibid. 

107. Annominatio: Nous aimons toujours ceux qui nous admirent, et 
nous n’aimons pas toujours ceux ge nous admirons. (CCXCIV) 

Alliteration: La clémence des princes n’est souvent qu’une politique 
pour gagner l’affection des peuples. (XV) 

Assonance: La plus subtile de toutes les finesses est de savoir bien 
feindre de tomber dans les piéges qu’on nous tend et on n’est jamais si 
aisément trompé que quand on songe a tromper les autres. [5] (CXVII) 

Rhyme: 11 s’en faut bien que ceux qui s’attrapent & nos finesses ne nous 
paroissent aussi ridicules que nous nous le parviesons & nous mémes, 
quand les finesses des autres nous ont attrapés. (CDVIT) 

108. Ibid., p. 81. 
109. Ibid., p. 82. 
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however, in Fink’s contention that the antithesis of the content, 
virtue versus vice, demands the elliptic form which he boldly 
claims to have discovered in La Rochefoucauld as a Baroque fea- 
ture,° 

Fink finds characteristics of the style Louis XIII, the style 
of the Fronde,!"4 in the maxims of La Rochefoucauld, though 
he also agrees with Lanson in discovering in them certain fea- 
tures of the style Louis XIV.‘!2 Nevertheless, he has his own 
conclusion in the matter: 

Wir fanden eine konstruktive Prosa, aber von grossem Reiz, 

da sie die franzésische Sprache und die in ihr ruhenden Klang- 

méglichkeiten zu grosser Vollkommenheit entwickelt. Nur fiihlen 

wir nicht mehr so gut, wie sehr auch dieser anscheinend unrhet- 

orische Stil aufs Ohr, auf die Sinne bezogen ist. Es liegt also 

feinste Formkunst vor, das hoffe ich deutlich gemacht zu haben.118 

It can be seen, then, that these last mentioned critics, espe- 
cially Lanson and Fink, have complemented the work of the for- 
mer commentators by their more technical and minute attention 
to the details of maxim writing. Their treatment, however, is by 
no means exhaustive. What they have discussed in some detail 
are the more obvious characteristics of La Rochefoucauld, but 
they have done so superficially, with no final reference to the 
‘“‘why” such forms or features should be his choice. In addition, 
the ellipse construction proposed by Fink is extremely artificial 
and not convincing without some Procrustean adjustments. Sec- 
ondly, the complexity and multiplicity of aspects, the “je ne 
sais quoi” of La Rochefoucauld have completely escaped their 
grasp. Thirdly, they ignore the fact that stylistics is by defi- 


110. Ibid, 

111. Ibid. The style is still demi-galant, demi-guerrier. The maxims show, 
therefore, in their formal] steepness a cruel truth. 

112. Ibid., p. 33. 

Lanson characterizes the style in the following words: “. . .gofit aca- 
démique et mondain. . .phrase dégagée. . .phrase courte. . .pas de grands 
nombres de conjonctions et de rélatives. Toute l’originalité, la lumiére, la 
beauté, le plaisir, viennent des idées et des combinaisons délicates, subtiles, 
raffinées, qu’on en donne.” Lanson, op. cit., pp. 87-89. 

113. Ibid. For Fink, La Rochefoucauld was a thinker and an observer 
with a Hamlet heaviness. 
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nition not historical, but comparative, because it is a syn- 
chronic-aesthetic-psychological instrument of analysis which 
seldom gains by combination with and obscuration by a genetic- 
historic-dynamic study. A great aid to an understanding of the 
artifact, however, is the comparison with other maximatic ut- 
terances about the same or similar ideas, coming from other 
individuals living at other epochs and/or in other countries, 
and consequently showing a different mentality, psychology, and 
aesthetics conditioned by the difference of time (epoch) and 
space (nation). Because of these weaknesses inherent in past 
evaluations of the maxims, a presentation of new aspects from 
the viewpoint of modern stylistics seems necessary. We have 
at our disposal today a larger means of direct analysis and 
rapprochement than those used by Lanson, Mautner, or Fink. 


114. Fink merely hints at this fact, and compares sparingly with Seneca, 
Cf. pp. 15-17. 


CHAPTER III 
THE EXIGENCIES OF MODERN STYLISTICS 


Since stylistics has come into its own as a science in the twen- 
tieth century, it has progressed steadily from a simple, yet ne- 
cessary, philological analysis, as proposed and put into effect by 
Roustan,? to a kind of art-minded philological analysis, wherein 
the style investigator not only clarifies the sense and meaning of 
a text, or enumerates and classifies figures of speech, but also 
links all the component elements of a text into a reasonable and 
convincing compound.? By introducing all literary, structural, 
artistic, and cultural problems into the explanation, and by 
weighing carefully individual, epochal, national, and genre 
styles, the stylistic critic takes his rank as a literary scholar, 
but implicitly also as a modern humanist, a connoisseur of arts, 
a man of taste, and a reliable judge.* 

Such a stylistic critic is captivated by the multiplicity of as- 
pects of a work of art, and establishes as his purpose a resolution 
of the multiple elements, in order to understand better the or- 
ganism as a whole. Fernand Lion, in his preface to Les Réves de 
Racine, presents an introduction into a phenomenology of art, in 
which he states as his thesis that the paradox of a work of art 
consists in its attempt to bring together numberless phenomena, 
that its composition is only partially operated in the conscious- 
ness of the artist, and that one stratum of the work rests neces- 
sarily on another.5 By means of concrete examples, The Horse 


1. For modern style theories, cf. Sister Clare Eileen Craddock, Style 
Theories as Found in Stylistic Studies of Romance Scholars (1900-1950), 
(Washington: Catholic University Press, 1952). For bibliography, cf. H. 
Hatzfeld, A Critical Bibliography of The New Styliatics. (North Carolina. 
Chapel Hill, 1958). 

2. M. Roustan, Précis d’explication frangaise, (Paris: Librairie Classi- 
que Delaplane, n.d.). 

Textes francais commentés et expliqués, (Paris: Librairie Classique 
Delaplane, n.d.). 

8. H. Hatzfeld, “Stylistic Criticism as Art Minded Philology,” Yale 
French Studies, (Spring-Summer, 1949), p. 65. 

4. Ibid., p. 68. 

5. F. Lion, Les Réves de Racine, (Paris: Robert Laffont, 1948), pp 
10-70. 
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of the Parthenon, Titian’s Venus, Goethe’s Elective Affinities, 
and Da Vinci’s Last Supper, Lion shows how the analysis of a 
work of art must isolate the various phenomena in order to re- 
establish each in its original autonomy. He demonstrates how it 
must unravel the conscious and unconscious elements of the 
literary texture, and how, finally, it must decipher the various 
concomitant strata resting one upon the other, in order to de- 
termine the dominant and secondary forces actually present in 
the work.® 

Hankiss, recognizing the multiplicity of planes as a source of 
emotion,’ thinking more of the reader than the artifact, however, 
starts from the thesis that one can study the complex only after 
having sufficiently grasped the simple, and that, therefore, the 
hidden springs of emotional effect can only be ascertained after 
the individual phenomena have been discovered.’ This, for him, 
involves an inquiry into the spatial and temporal aspects of a 
literary work, into the “dédoublement du moi” on the part of 
the author, into the presence of some constant symbol or leit- 
motif embodied in the work, and into the changing aspects of the 
theme, which occurs and recurs, either in the work itself, or in 
succeeding works.® Hankiss shows that the possibilities of ap- 
proach to the problem of multiplicity are legion, and justifiably 
concludes that the necessary analytical task is “minutieuse, 
épineuse et fatigante.’?° 

Another aspect of multiplicity is attempted by Stender-Pet- 
ersen in suggesting the possibility of a structural theory of lit- 
erature," analogical to the linguistic theory of Hjelmslev.1? Ac- 
cording to his belief (though he insists that his approach is tenta- 
tive), the literary artist, by means of an instrumentalization 
and emotionalization, or selection and combination of linguistic 


6. Ibid. 

%. Jean Hankiss, “La multiplicité des plans, source d’émotions,” Com- 
parative Literature, II (1950), 193-235. 

8. Ibid., p. 195. 

9. Ibid., pp. 196-283. 

10. Ibid., p. 235. 

11. Ad. Stender-Petersen, “Esquisse d’une théorie structurale de la 
littérature,” Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Copenhague, V (1949), 
277-87. 

12. Ibid., p. 279. 
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elements, and a motivating theme dominating the text, creates 
an artifact, which the psychological and sociological approach of 
literary history cannot analyze." Only an analysis of the “chaine 
d’émotions” in conjunction with the “chaine linguistique”’ will 
yield adequate results.’4 

Example substantiating theory, relative to the work of the 
modern style investigator, renders Damaso Alonso’s most re- 
cent work very valuable.!® Alonso finds that in each individual 
author there is an inseparable unity of concept, affect, and 
imagination, which unity must be worked out by the analyzer 
against a common linguistic background.!* For the accomplish- 
ment of this analysis, besides a pre-scientific, intuitive under- 
standing of both reader and critic, he advocates a scientific un- 
derstanding of the artifact itself, on the part of the verbal an- 
alyzer. In his own book, by describing in an objective way the 
manifold elements of the artifact, and then by applying a belief 
in both inspiration and intuition, Alonso discerns a unifying uni- 
versal as underlying his linguistic findings.7 


Sgrensen, a Danish style investigator, before hazarding 
methods of approach to the problem of multiplicity such as the 
above-mentioned, applied, in a less strict and therefore more 
subtle way than Stender-Petersen, Hjelmslev’s method to his 
analysis of La Jeune Parque of Paul Valéry.1® By means of a se- 
mantic, syntactic, and phonetic examination, he gleaned a wealth 
of details which served as a support for his more important 
study of the composition, or the structural weaving of these 
elements. This process permitted him to arrive at very definite 
conclusions relative to the evolution and progression of the 
poem, and to the intonation of the themes, their recurrence, 
change, and developments. His method omitted nothing which 


18. Ibid., p. 278. 

14. Ibid., p. 282. 

15. Daémaso Alonso, Poesia Espanola-Ensayo de Métodos y Limites Esti- 
listicos, (Madrid: Biblioteca Romanica Hispanica, 1950). 

16. H. Hatzfeld, Review of Damaso Alonso, Poesia Espanola, op. cit., 
in Comparative Literature, IV (1952), p. 89. 

17. Ibid., pp. 88-89 

18. Hans Sgrensen, La Poésie de Paul Valéry. (Kjgbenhavn, Univer- 
sitetsforlaget I Aarhus Nyt Nordisk Forlag, 1944). 
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might contribute to a complete picture of the poetics of the poet, 
and of his place in modern French literature.’® 

The maxims of La Rochefoucauld can be explained and an- 
alyzed correctly and adequately by only one of the procedures 
proposed by these critics, or perhaps by a selection, combination, 
and reorientation. Unified by a pessimistic, cynical tone, gathered 
together under a single epigraphic thought, “Nos vertus ne sont 
le plus souvent que des vices déguisés,”2° and directed with one 
accord against “amour-propre,” the maxims still present a variety 
in structure which defies an application to the whole of any single 
principle of classification or analysis. Previewing in a general 
way the probable texture of the compound of the Maxims, and 
drawing somewhat from the examples to be analyzed in the 
second part of the dissertation, the present writer would like 
to propose the following considerations. 

The Maxims, first published in 1665, and finally and defini- 
tively edited in 1687, after a long period of gestation and recon- 
struction, bear witness to an epochal, national, and social in- 
fluence superimposed on the exigencies of a genre and an indi- 
vidual technique. 

The normal drift that occurs in the literature of Europe dur- 
ing the period commonly called the Counter-Reformation, 
(roughly 1560-1680), has been characterized in recent years as _ 
the Baroque. Beginning with a spontaneous breaking away from 
the Renaissance, the Baroque is not recognizable in its fullest 
impact until the years between 1640 and 1680, after having un- 
dergone a late Renaissance and manneristic influence,?! or an 
Italianizing and Hispanizing spirit and form.?? France assumes 
the literary leadership during the period of the full Baroque, 


19, Ibid., pp. 19-20. 


20. Ocuvres de La Rochefoucauld, op. cit., p. 31. All future references 
to the maxims will be taken from this edition, and indicated in the context 
by maxim number. Other notations taken from these volumes will be 
marked GEF. (Les Grands Ecrivains de la France.) 

21. H. Hatzfeld, Review of Raymond Lebégue, La Poésie francaise de 
1560 & 1630, (Paris: Société d’édition d’enseignement supérieur, 1951) in 
The French Review, (Dec., 1952), p. 158. 

22, Ibid. 
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Pascal?3 and Racine** being the masters par excellence in giving 
literary expression to the tensions which the very name Baroque 
presupposes,”° and to the struggle of the period for unity spring- 
ing paradoxically from a desire for infinity. There are also mi- 
nor artists who, in a negative way of a fight against that unity, 
present a deviation from the normal expansion of the style, and 
become a nucleus for the rococo which dominates the period of the 
Régence and the Enlightenment, and which [well prepared by 
the libertines and all the cultivators of short genres (La Fon- 
taine’s Contes and Fables, Moliére’s Comédies etc.,)] begins to 
make its inroads felt about 1680. Such a writer is La Rochefou- 
cauld. 

Although the maxims of La Rochefoucauld were published 
during the period of the full Baroque, their composition involved 
some fifteen years. They are thus tinged with “disturbing 
grandiloquence’’?* of the Spanish variety, consciously toned down 
in later drafts, and with the French brand of mannerism and 
préciosité which reveals their genesis in a salon atmosphere and, 
assisted by the “late” pastoral-adventure novels of the Scuderys 
and others, maintains the Spanish heritage beyond the “nor- 
mal” time limit. Borgerhoff is right in choosing the suppressed 
maxim DLXIII as a specimen of “unsurpassed Baroque,’”?’ be- 
cause it contains more of the antithetical and explosive, the tur- 
gid and the flamboyant?* than La Rochefoucauld in his later 
classical restraint would tolerate: 


23. Sister Mary Julie Maggioni, The Pensées of Pascal - A Study in 
Baroque Style, (Washington: Catholic University Press, 1950), p. 48. 
24. P. A. Wadsworth, “New Views of French Classicism in Relation to 
the Baroque,” The French Review, XXV (Jan., 1952), p. 178. 
25. Sister Julie classifies these tensions as the “bones of the Baroque 
situation.” Op. cit., p. 48. 
1. A psychological tension. 
2. An artistic philosophical tension. 
3. A metaphysical tension. 
4. An historical tension. 
26. Hatzfeld, Review of Lebégue, op. cit., p. 153. 
27. E. B. O. Borgerhoff, The Freedom of French Classtoiem, (New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1950), p. 102. 


28. Richard Alewyn, “Baroque,” Dictionary of World Literature, op. cit., 
p. 66. 
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L’amour-propre est l'amour de soi-méme et de toutes choses 
pour soi; (29) il rend les hommes idolatres d’eux-mémes, et les 
rendroit les tyrans des autres, si la fortune leur en donnoit les moy- 
ens. I] ne se repose jamais hors de soi, et ne s’arréte dans les su- 
jets étrangers que comme les abeilles sur les fleurs (30) pour en 
tirer ce qui lui est propre. Rien n’est si impétueux que ses desirs, 
rien de si caché que ses desseins, rien de si habile que ses conduites; 
(31) ses souplesses ne se peuvent représenter, ses transformations 
passent celles des metamorphoses, et ses raffinements ceux de la 
chimie. (32) On ne peut sonder la profondeur, ni percer les 
ténébres de ses abimes: 1a il est & couvert des yeux les plus péné- 
trants; il y fait mille insensibles tours et retours; 14 il est souvent 
invisible a lui-méme, il y concgoit, il y nourrit et il y éléve sans le 
savoir, un grand nombre d’affections et de haines; il en forme de si 
monstrueuses que, lorsqu’il les a mises au jour, il les méconnoit ou 
il ne peut se résoudre a les avouer. De cette nuit qui le couvre nais- 
sent les ridicules persuasions qu’il a de lui-méme: de 1A viennent 
ses erreurs, ses ignorances, ses grossiéretés et ses niaiseries sur 
son sujet; de 14 vient qu’il croit que ses sentiments sont morts 
lorsqu’ils ne sont qu’endormis, qu’il s’imagine n’avoir plus envie de 
courir dés qu’il se repose, et qu’il pense avoir perdu tous les gotfits 
qu’il a rassasiés. Mais cette obscurité épaisse qui le cache a lui- 
méme, n’empéche pas qu’il ne voie parfaitement ce qui est hors de 
lui: en quoi il est semblable & nos yeux, qui découvrent tout et sont 
aveugles seulement pour eux-mémes. (33) En effet, dans ses plus 
grands intéréts, et dans ses plus importantes affaires ot la vio- 
lence de ses souhaits appelle toute son attention, il voit, il sent, il 
entend, il imagine, il soupconne, i] pénétre, il devine tout, (34) de 
sorte qu’on est tenté de croire que chacune de ses passions a une 
espéce de magie qui lui est propre. ... Il est tous les contraires: 
il est impérieux et obéissant, sincére et dissimulé, miséricordieux et 
cruel, timide et audacieux. ... (35) 36 
Maxims like CXXVIII, “La trop grande subtilité est une 

fausse délicatesse, et la véritable délicatesse est une solide sub- 


tilité,’ where the interplay of words reflects the insinuating 


29. One hears the veiled Spanish Baroque cluster: cada uno para si y 
todos juntos. 

30. De la piété St. Francois de Sales 

31. Anaphoric arrangement 

82. Anaphoric arrangement 

83. Chiaroscuro 

84. Enumeracién cadtica (Spitzer) 

35. Paradox 

86. GEF, pp. 248-44. 
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manner of a coquette, or like Maxim III, “‘Quelque découverte que 
lon ait faite dans le pays de l’amour-propre, il y reste encore 
bien des terres inconnues,” where the souvenir of the Carte de 
Tendre, and the influence of the précieuses of the Hitel de Ram- 
bouillet are evident, show the traces of manneristic exaggeration 
typical of the early Baroque period. 

Within the wide framework of the epochal style, however, 
there is a narrower circle of restriction which casts its influence 
on La Rochefoucauld. Finding the early manneristic drift insuf- 
ficient for distinctness and sharpness of thought, he, as one of 
the first classicists who have mitigated the Spanish Baroque in 
France by “Klassische Dampfung’’’ in order to highlight his 
ideas, attempts the reduction to a minimum of ornateness of 
form and decorated play. This mitigated Baroque or as Borger- 
hoff chooses to call it, a special French brand of the Baroque,®*® 
French classicism, is the ordinary mold into which the bulk of 
the sententious thoughts of La Rochefoucauld are formed. The 
use of the restrained paradox,®® of the unstable balance,** and of 
the abstract-concrete relation‘! illustrate this tenet. 

The circle is narrowed still more when cognizance is taken 
of the state of the language at the time when La Rochefoucauld 
elevated the society game of maxim-making to literature. At the 
close of the 16th century, after the attempts of Du Bellay and 
Ronsard to enrich the language, Malherbe set himself the soli- 
tary task of purifying it, and directing it again into the stream of 
sound tradition from which it had receded.*? He firmly rejected 
meologisms, archaisms, provincialisms, latinisms, hellenisms, 
and italianisms, or any other feature characteristic of the “fan- 
tastic individuality” rampant among the authors of the period, 


37. L. Spitzer, “Die Klassiche Dampfung im Racine’s Stil,” AR, XII 
(1928) 361-472. 

88. Borgerhoff, op. cit., p. 242, 

39. “Quand on aime, on doute souvent de ce qu’on croit le plus.” 
(CCCXLVIII) 

40. With active and passive voice. “On ne loue d’ordinaire que pour 
étre loué.” (CXLVI) 

41, “La fortune fait paroftre nos vertus et nos vices, comme la lumiére 
fait paroitre les objets.” (CCCLXXX) 

42. E. Gosse, Malherbe and the Classical Reaction in the Seventeenth 
Century, (London: Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1920), p. 26. 
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and established a cult of form that led to a new conception of 
literary art. This situation accounts for La Rochefoucauld’s 
prominent use of the same word and word roots, as seen by Max- 
im CXX, “L’on fait plus souvent des trahisons par faiblesse que 
par un dessein formé de trahir.” It is the reason, too, why in the 
last analysis, the genre style of the mazxime triumphed over in- 
stead of succumbing to a wild metaphorism and a lawless indi- 
vidualism.* 

La Rochefoucauld’s aphoristic art is also indebted to the so- 
cial environment in which he moved. The salons had become 
small, unofficial academies** wherein most of his ideas not only 
were born, but also were severely scrutinized from an artistic 
and ideological viewpoint. In the form in which La Rochefou- 
cauld often conceived them, the maxims represented half-truths, 
and demonstrated a roughness and a crudity of expression, as 
well as an over-blunt pessimism, that would not appeal to the 
refinement of the précieux circles of Madame de Sablé, Madame 
de La Fayette, and other intimate feminine associates. Hence, 
he let his maxims circulate in this milieu, profited by the remarks 
they aroused, and reworked and refined them until they attained 
the brilliance and clarity of thought he desired.*® A word that 
would offend bienséance was rejected,*® the criterion of socia- 
bility47 directed the standard of his measurement for all virtues 
and vices, and the subject matter of the salon conversations and 
party games became the leading motifs of his maxims.*8 

The new literary genre that was born under the pen of La 
Rochefoucauld was not achieved by a single effort, or in a short 
span of time. The finished product, the 1678 version, required of 


43. Ibid., p. 12. 

44. A, Hauser, The Social History of Art, (London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1951) I, 454, 

45. R. Picard, Lee Salons littératres et la société francaise, 1610-1789, 
(New York: Brentano’s, 1948), p. 113. 

46. Bandeau replaces mouchoir in XXI: ... cette constance et ce mépris 
sont & leur esprit ce que le bandeau est & leurs yeux. 

47. Hauser, op. cit., p. 454. 

48. A study of the maxims reveals such prominent subjects as amour, 
amour-propre, amitié, défauts, esprit, passions, vertus, vices, etc. Cf. Classi- 
fication of the maxims and graphical illustration, pp. 142-44, infra. 
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this chiseler of sentences thirteen years of perfecting, not count- 
ing the years when the individual maxims were read and reread, 
communicated to others, and submitted to criticism and correc- 
tions.*® The short, pithy form, the conciseness of expression, the 
fitness of words, the simplicity of language, all exigencies of the 
aphoristic art, as shown in Chapter I, were the result of an in- 
defatigable patience, which is revealed only by a study of the 
variants.° La Rochefoucauld framed his individual message 
according to the dictates of the literary pattern he chose for 
expression. 

Beyond the epoch, national, social, and genre styles that in 
varying measure imposed their rules on the author of the max- 
ims, there was still a challenging aesthetic exigency as to the 
speech style of the author in its ratio to the language, primarily 
based on rhythm. It demanded that each individual bit of gnomic 
wisdom be beautiful for the ear, not only for the eye. Each speech 
style exacts, furthermore, a euphonic, melodious pattern beyond 
the scansion of the rhythmic pattern and a visualizing pattern 
that would emphasize the thought expressed by sifting it through 
a conceptual metaphorical sieve, and by dovetailing the mode of 
expression into the most appropriate figures of speech. La Roche- 
foucauld, yielding to these impelling forces, answered above all 
the requirements of rhythmical beauty in harmony with the 
motif of the individual maxims and varied his patterns from 
perfect balance of members" to a conscious massing of unbroken 


49. GEF, Tome III, Part II, Lexique de la langue de La Rochefoucauld, 


. Ve 

50. XXXII. Manuscript—La jalousie ne subsiste que dans les doutes, et 
ne vit que dans les nouvelles inquiétudes. 

1665 La jalousie ne subsiste que dans les doutes; L’incertitude est sa 
matiére: c’est une passion qui cherche tous les jours de nouveaux sujets 
d’inquiétude et de nouveaux torments: on cesse d’étre jaloux, dés que l’on 
est éclairci de ce qui causoit la jalousie. 

1666 La jalousie se nourrit dans les doutes; c’est une passion qui 
cherche toujours de nouveaux sujets d’inquiétude et de nouveaux torments, 
et elle devient fureur, sitét qu’on passe du doute & la certitude. 

1678 La jalousie se nourrit dans les doutes et elle devient fureur, ou 
elle finit sitét qu’on passe du doute a la certitude. 

51. La simplicité affectée/est une imposture délicate. (CCLKXXIX) 8/8 


Les femmes ne connoissent pas/toute leur coquetterie. (CCCXXXIT) 
7/7 
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rushing periods at the beginning,®? or an insinuating slow pro- 
cess of unfolding the thought, ending in a quickened “foil.’’ 

Even with this resolving of the evident elements in La Roche- 
foucauld’s art, there remains yet something original, something 
mysterious, something more individual than rhythm, melodious- 
ness, imagery and choice of figurae, that evades being captured 
and claimed as a characteristic of the epoch, nation, genre, or of 
speech versus language, because: Individuum est ineffabile. A 
closer examination of the total stylistic behavior of La Roche- 
foucauld, based on the ergocentric analysis of the maxims, 
should, then, yield the “key’’ to his maximatic art, and the an- 
swer to the question, ‘““Why has La Rochefoucauld maintained 
his position as “le maitre du genre?” 


52. La passion fait souvent un fou du plus habile homme/ et rend 
souvent les plus sots habiles. (VI) 13/9 

Quelque prétexte que nous donnions & nos afflictions,/ ce n’est souvent 
que l’intérét et la vanité/ qui les causent. (CCXXXII) 18/18/8 

53. L’amour-propre/ est plus habile/ que le plus habile homme du 
monde. (IV) 8/4/8 

Tl semble que nos actions/ aient des étoiles heureuses ou malheureuses/ 
& qui elles doivent une grande partie de la louange et du blfme/ qu’on leur 
donne. (LVIIT) 7/10/14/8 


PART II 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE MAXIMS 


CHAPTER I 


FROM SYNTACTICAL RHYTHM TO 
RHYTHMIC MELODIOUSNESS 


“La véritable éloquence consiste 4 dire tout ce qu’il faut, et 
a ne dire que ce qu’il faut.”! With these words La Rochefoucauld 
himself gave a criterion of style, which, because it embodied-in its 
succinctness the classical tendencies of cgncision, precision, and 
clarity, has been regarded by some critics as a symbol of his lit- 
erary art. But this aspect is only a partial one. “La Rochefou- 
catld, in compliance with the fashion of the day for portrait- 
making, has favored us also with a self-portrait, wherein he char- 
acterized his own art. “J’écris bien en prose, je fais bien en 
vers, et si j’étois sensible & la gloire qui vient de ce cété-la, je 
pense qu’avec peu de travail, je pourrois m’acquérir assez de 
réputation.’’2 

Mautner has hinted® that the aphoristic art approaches the 
realm of poetry. With that strengthening of La Rochefoucauld’s 
own critique, it seems permissible to consider the je ne sais quot 
of La Rochefoucauld as an inclination toward poetry, and to re- 
cognize that. the poetic elements within the maxims, never as 
yet fully analyzed, are in part responsible for their excellence. 
In this respect La Rochefoucauld is like Montaigne; the “poetry” 
of the E’ssais has likewise often been considered, but no analy- 
sis or demonstration has ever been offered. 

The Maxims of La Rochefoucauld, sculptured, chiseled, and 
polished as they seem to be, present a rhythmic ensemble of bi- 
nary and ternary patterns, which lend a grace, a charm and a 
balance that enhance the allure of the idea, mitigate the sharp- 
ness of the thought, and stabilize the vagueness of the truth. An 
examination of these patterns, stemming from the syntax, but 
translating the author’s particular talent and artistic taste, has 
shown an almost continual employment of such patterns with 
manifold variations. 


1. GEF, I, 182, (CCL). 
2. Ibid., p. 8. 
3. Cf. p. 19, supra. 
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At this point it is necessary to raise the question of the pos- 
sibility of a classical author of the type of La Rochefoucauld 
individualizing the French syntax. He can do this only by 
nuancing the existing patterns. The fact that the French say 
“mon pére et ma mére” in contradistinction to the English pat- 
tern “my mother and father” induces a good author to model 
endless symmetrical] parallels involving the same bipartite type 
of syntactical pattern. Syntax of itself is not concerned with 
aesthetic problems, such as euphonic or rhythmic corresponden- 
ces, but only hints in that direction. Consequently the accepting 
of a syntactical challenge means the elaborating of the existing 
framework of the language without changing it. 

The most simple binary developments rest on dualistic terms, 
composed of parts of speech, taken singly or conjointly, and of 
phrases and clauses, all of which are carefully selected as trans- 
mitters of La Rochefoucauld’s antithetic thought and paradoxi- 
cal meaning, or as harmonizers of his maximatic terseness. 
Though a bilateral symmetry is the normal result of such a pro- 
cedure, in many maxims an apparent asymmetry is consciously 
afforded. These various bipartite forms will be examined in 
turn.‘ 


4, A study of the variants from the viewpoint of rhythm shows that 
from the outset La Rochefoucauld had a tendency toward bilateralism and 
trilateralism in his rhythmic patterns. In cases where there is a great 
difference between the definitive version and the manuscript, it is noted 
that the change was made in favor of this structure. Variants will be 
cited in the footnotes by way of comparison. 

Any study of the variants presented in Part II of this dissertation 
is based on particular aspects of style with which it is concerned. The 
most recent article treating of the Maxims of La Rochefoucauld, (W. G. 
Moore, “Le premier état des ‘Maximes’,” RHL, (Octobre-Décembre, 1952), 
pp. 417-424), regards such a study as being only one angle of the problem, 
because “Une maxime serait le fruit d’une double préoccupation. L’une c’est 
- le travail de style qui a rendu & la pensée sa pleine vigueur, sa forme belle 
et concise. Mais ce travail-la en suppose un autre, préalable et non moins 
ardu, un labeur de pensée qui a da consister 4 peser les souvenirs, a trier 
longuement des pensées, A résumer toute une vie, toute une société. ... 
p. 424, 
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BILATERAL SYMMETRY 
L 
2 if. 
ve Abstract noun—article 
The abstract noun with its accompanying article is frequently 
used either with its antonym, or with a reinforcing synonymic 
term, the latter being sometimes concrete: 
L’attachement ou Vindifférence que les philosophes avoient 
pour la vie. . .. (XLVI)5 
Le bonheur et le malheur des hommes... (LXI) 
- ce n’est sduvent que Vintérét et la vanité qui les causent. 
fies afflictions] (CCXXXII) 
La sévérité des femmes est un ajustement et un fard VY. 
(CCIV) 6 
La force et la foiblesse de l’esprit sont mal nommées .. . 
(XLIV) 
. . il faut, au contraire, que la nature nous donne la bonté 
et la valeur. (CCCLXV) 
Le calme ou Vagitation de notre humeur ne dépend pas tant 
de ce qui nous arrive de plus considérable .. . (CDLXXXVIII) 
La fortune et Vhumeur gouvernent le monde. (CDXXXV) 
La modération est la langueur et la paresse de l’Ame, comme 
VYambition en est lactivité et ’ardeur. (CCXCIII)? 
Adjective 
The adjective or past participle in its positive, comparative, 
or superlative form, or preceded by si or trés follows the same 
pattern as the nouns, with the same balancing results. The 
ligation may be conjunctive (et) or disjunctive (ou). 
. . celui qui conseille paye la confiance qu’on lui témoigne 
d’un zéle ardent et désintéressé .. . (CXVI) 


5. The poorer has a different form, but is binary: “Le desir de 
vivre ou de mourir...” 

The word desir occurs without the accent in the GEF edition. “Plu- 
sieurs font muet, surtout dans la conversation, l’e de la premiére syllabe 
de ce mot et de ses dérivés; mais cette pronunciation n’est pas reguliére.” 
Dictionnaire de Vacadémie frangaise, (5th ed., Paris: Chez J. J. Smits et 
Cie, 1799) I, 407. 

6. The 1665 edition added a second binary term: “ ... c’est un at- 
trait fin et délicat et une douceur déguisée,” containing in itself a third 
term, fin et délicat. 

7. The 1665 edition has a ternary form: “ ... une paresse, une 
langueur et une manque de courage ...” The second binary term does 
not figure in this edition. 
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Une des choses qui fait que l’on trouve si peu de gens qui 
paroissent raisonnables et agréables dans la conversation... 
(CXXXIX) : 

. « . et ce rapport, bon ou mauvais, agréable ou désagréable 
».. (CCLV)8 

L’esprit s’attache par paresse et par constance a ce qui lui est 
facile ow agréable .. . (CDLXXXII) 

. nos connoissances sont toujours superficielles et impar- 
faites. (CVI) 

Il y a une infinité de conduites . . . dont les raisons cachées 
son trés-sages et trés-solides. (CLXIII) 

La jalousie est, en quelque maniére, juste et raisonnable .. . 


(XXVIII) 

. .- . mais Venvie est une passion timide et honteuse .. . 
(XXVII) 

On n’est jamais si heureuz ni si malheureuz qu’on s’imagine. 
(XLIX) 


La politesse de l’esprit consiste A penser des choses honnétes 
et délicates. (XCIX) 
. «. de sorte que cette constance n’est qu’une inconstance ar- 
rétée et renfermée dans un méme sujet. (CLXXV). 
En vieillissant, on devient plus fou et plus sage. (CCX) 
... les passions ... ont le droit ... de nous donner ... des 
vues plus certaines et plus achevées ... (CDIV) 
... les plus habiles et les plus complaisonts se contentent de 
montrer ... une mine attentive... (CXXXIX) 
Possessive adjective—noun 
The possessive adjective and noun combination, the former 
appearing either in the first person plural, or third person sin- 
gular and plural, due to La Rochefoucauld’s tendency toward 
impersonality in the maxims, occurs in pairs, likewise antithet- 


ical and synonymical. 
. et nous ne faisons que suivre notre got et notre pla 
quand nous préférons nos amis & nous-mémes ... (LXXXI). 
Il n’y a guére de personnes qui... ne fassent connoitre par 

ou leur corps et leur esprit doivent défaillir. (CCXXII)' ‘ 
Nous ne ressentons nos biens et nos maux qu’a proportion de 

notre amour-propre. (CCCXXXIX) 

. . et nous voulons bien que notre réputation et notre gloire dé- 
pendent du jugement des hommes... et ce n’est que pour les 


8. The 1665 edition adds another term after bon ou mauvaie: “ . , , 
fait les bons ou les mauvaie comédiens .. .” 
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faire prononcer en notre faveur que nous exposons en tant de 
maniéres notre repos et notre vie. (CCLXVIII)® 
Small mitigating and harmonizing words were never dis- 
dained by La Rochefoucauld, and his bipartite combinations 
include the preposition, followed either by a noun directly, or by 
a@ noun with its accompanying definite or indefinite article, or by 
an adjective modifying the noun, the former being again fre- 
quently the possessive adjective. 
Preposition and noun 
. et ce nest pas toujours par valeur et par chasteté que les 
hommes sont vaillants et que les femmes sont chastes. (I) 
Quelque soin que l’on prenne de couvrir ses passions par des 
apparences de piété et d’honneur ... (XII)19 ¥ 
Toutes nos qualités sont incertaines et douteuses, en bien , 


\. comme en mal... (CDLXX) goo 
L’esprit s’attache par paresse et par constance a ce qui lui est 
facile ou agréable ... (CDLXXXII) 


... il y a néanmoins une certaine compensation de biens et de.\-~ 
mauz qui les rend égales. (LIT) /’ 
Il est difficile de juger si un procédé net, sincére et honnéte 
est un effet de probité ou d’habileté. (CLXX)U 
L’intérét met en oeuvre toutes sortes de vertus et de vices. 
(CCLIII) 
Il y a un excés de biens et de maux qui passe notre sensibilité, 
(CDLXIV) v 4 & 
' La persévérance n’est digne ni de bléme, ni‘de louange... 
(CLXXVII) 
Preposition—article—noun 
They are sometimes coupled not only by et, ou, ni, but also by 
et non pas. 
Les hommes ne sont pas seulement sujets & perdre le souvenir 
des bienfaits et des injures... (XIV) 
La félicité est dans le goat et non pas dans les choses .. . 


(XLVITT) 
La persévérance n’est que la durée des gouts et des senti- 
ments ... (CLXXVII) 


9. The 1665 edition adds a ternary term: “ ... et que nous la con- 
damnons & une infinité de soucis, de peines et de travaux.” 
10. The manuscript and the 1665 edition both use the article with the 
abstract nouns: “... sous le voile de la piété et de [honneur...” 
11. The 1665 edition uses the comparative form: “... plutét un effet 
de probité que @habileté.” 
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Il semble que la nature ait préscrit . .. des bornes pour les 
vertus et pour les vices. (CLXXXIX) 

Ce qui rend les douleurs de la honte et de la jalousie si 
aigues ... (CDXLVI) 

. +» parce que la coquetterie de quelques-unes est retenue par 
la crainte ou par la raison. (CCXLI) 


Preposition—pronominal adjective—noun 


(son, leur, notre, divers) 

Si quelqu’un paroit sage, c’est seulement parce que ses folies 
sont proportionnées @ son dge et a sa fortune. (CCVIT) 

Ce que nous prenons pour des vertus n’est souvent qu’un as- 
semblage de diverses actions et de divers intéréte ... (I) 

. .. Von voit, dans leurs yeux et dans leur esprit un égare- 
ment... (CXXXIX) 

L’honnéteté des femmes est souvent l’amour de leur réputa- 
tion et de leur repos. (CCV) 

... il faut ... que la raison nous fasse ménagers de notre 
bien et de notre confiance ... (CCCLXV) 


Adverbs—nouns of quantity 


Adverbs or nouns of quantity, necessitating the preposition 
de before a succeeding noun, whether used dually themselves, or 
dominating a dependent duality, afford a rhythm similar to 
the examples just quoted as illustrating binomial prepositional 
use, 


On a fait une vertu de la modération ... pour consoler les 
gens médiocres de leur peu de fortune et de leur peu de mérite. 
(CCCVIII) 


L’intérét parle toutes sortes de langues, et joue toutes sortes 
de personnages ... (XXXIX) 
Le mal que nous faisons ne nous attire pas tant de persécution 
et de haine... (XXIX) 
- ce qui fait que les braves ont plus d’adresse et d’esprit 
e+» (CCXXT) 


Infinitives 


Infinitives dependent upon a preposition are grouped in two’s, 
sometimes having a common complement, and sometimes each 
member having its own. In a few instances the dual construc- 
tion involving the infinitive is used as subject, whether it is 
anticipated by a pronoun and resumed with que or whether it 
introduces the sentence abruptly. 
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Rien n’est moins sincére que la maniére de demander et de 
donner des conseils. (CXVI)12 

... bien écouter et bien répondre est une des plus grandes 
perfections ... (CXXXIX) : 

On a fait une vertu de la modération, pour borner Vambition 
des grands hommes, et pour consoler les gens médiocres .. . 


(CCCVIII) 
... et jamais personne ne s’est donnée la peine d’étendre et de 
conduire son esprit... (CDLXXXII) 


Lienvie d@’étre plaint ou d’étre admiré fait souvent le plus 
grande partie de notre confiance. (CDLXXV) 
Il y a des gens dont tout le mérite consiste a dire et a faire 


des sottises utilement ... (CLVI) 
L’application & récompenser le bien, et @ 8e venger du mal... 
(XIV) 


... les petits esprits ... ont le don de beaucoup parler, et de 
ne rien dire. (CXLII)18 
Clauses 
The binary-term technique branches out into a slightly broad- 
er parallelism when La Rochefoucauld juxtaposes whole clauses 
symmetrically with the evident intention of balance of rhythm 
as well as of balance of thought. Both subordinating and coor- 
dinating clauses are employed in this manner. The intricacies of 
the revival of the genitive in the parallel clause with en and the 
resulting “fillers” represent a special case. (*) 
. «+ que les hommes sont vaillants et que les femmes sont 
chastes. (I) 
. +. qu’on ne s’dte et qu’on ne se donne point. (CLXXVII) 
. +.» qui meut et qui tourne imperceptiblement notre volonté 
. «+ (CCXCVII) 
*, .. quand on a beaucoup d’amour et quand on n’en a plus 
guére. (CCCLXXXV) 
. » . tout le monde en parle, mais peu de gens en ont vu. 
(LXXVI) 
... Il y a des gens qui se connoissent, et qui emploient habile- 
ment leur niaiserie. (CCVIII) 


12. The 1665 edition has a slightly different approach: “Rien n’est 
plus divertissant que de voir deux hommes assemblés, l’un pour demander 
conseil, et l’autre pour le donner...” 

18. The 1665 edition has de ne dire rien, hence La Rochefoucauld’s 
change to obtain symmetry of form, despite the giving up of the greater 
forcefulness of meaning resulting from the final stressed position of rien. 
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. il est difficile de connoftre ies qualités de l’fme, et facile 
de connoitre celles de esprit. (LXXX) 14 
On ne veut point perdre la vie, et on veut acquérir de la gloire... 
(CCXXI) 

+.. on veut trouver des coupables, et on ne veut pas se donner 

la peine d’examiner les crimes. (CCLXVII) 

Parallelism 

Often the whole maxim is nothing but two equal terms, par- 
allelized by La Rochefoucauld for the sole purpose of emphasizing 
his contrasting intention by a suitable rhythmic form. This 
rhythm occurs also in a fascinating insistence, if the first thought 
is paralleled by its negation. (*) Sometimes chiastic play is 
implied. (**) 

La plupart des amis dégofitent de l’amitié, et la plupart des 
dévots dégofitent de la dévotion. (CDXXVII) 

Tout le monde se plaint de sa mémoire, et personne ne se 
plaint de son jugement. (LXXXIX)15 

*La jalousie nait toujours avec |’amour, mais elle ne meurt pas 
toujours avec lui. (CCCLXI) 

L’envie est détruite par le véritable amitié, et la coquetterie 
par le véritable amour. (CCCLXXVI) [est détruite is under- 
stood.] 

Nous promettons selon nos espérances, et nous tenons selon 
nos craintes. (XXXVIII) 

Chacun dit du bien de son coeur, et personne n’en ose dire de 
son esprit. (XCVIII) 

**La trop grande subtilité est une fausse délicatesse, et la 
véritable délicatesse est une solide subtilité. (CXXVIII) 

**Nous aimons toujours ceux qui nous admirent, et nous 
n’aimons point toujours ceux que nous admirons. (CCXCIV) 

**Nous pardonnons souvent @ ceux qui nous ennuient, mais 
nous he pouvons pardonner a ceux que nous ennuyons. (CCCIV) 


BILATERAL ASYMMETRY 


Most of the above examples demonstrate a perfect balance 
of members, with exact syntactical constructions standing in 
direct relation one to the other. La Rochefoucauld, however, 
frequently upsets an expected, exact bipartite structure by sud- 


14, The 1666 edition uses the comparative form, but has the binary 
terms: “... c’est qu’il est aussi difficile .. . qu’il est facile.” 

15. The manuscript had added “ ... parce que tout le monde croit en 
avoir beaucoup ... ” which La Rochefoucauld seems to have deleted in 
order to maintain the perfect balance of terms. 
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denly inserting a different form, the special shade of which will 
be indicated after each example: 

- .. que la fortune ou notre industrie savent arranger. (I) 
Article versus possessive adjective.1é 

. il ne cherche . . . dans les conseils qu’il donne que son 
propre intérét ou sa gloire. (CXVI) Noun modified versus un- 
modified.17 

Lienvie de parler de nous et de faire voir nos défauts .. . 
(CCCLXXXIII) Simple infinitive versus causative infinitive. 

On ne doit pas juger du mérite d’un homme par ses grandes 
qualités, mais par Tusage qu'il en sait faire. (CDXXXVII) 
Simple prepositional phrase versus a phrase modified by a clause. 

Plus on aime une maitresse, et plus on est prét de la hair. 
(CXI) Transitive verb versus copulative verb with predicate 
noun. 

It will be noted that in all these examples of symmetry or 
asymmetry, the binary terms, whether they are a single word or 
enlarged to embrace a whole sentence, are joined by the coordi- 
nating conjunctions et, ni, ow and mais, the norma! ligatures for 
parallelism. La Rochefoucauld, however, also makes use of the 
technique of comparison for his presentation of opposites, which 
device, besides conveying his cynical outlook on life in general 
and man in particular, serves as an adequate vehicle for his 
balanced rhythm. Examples of this procedure can be classified 
according to the categories established above. 

Noun and article 

Il faut de plus grandes vertus pour soutenir la bonne fortune 
que la mauvaise. [fortune]. (XXV) 

Le monde récompense plus souvent les apparences du mérite 
que le mérite meme. (CLXVI) 

Preposition—article—noun 

... il ressemble plus @ la haine qu’a Vamitié. (LXXIT) 

Nous avons plus de paresse dans Tesprit que dans le corps, 
(CDLXXXVII) 


16. The editions of 1666 and 1671 do not have the second member of 
the binary term. The addition for purposes of rhythm was made for the 
definitive edition. 

17. The 1665 edition shows a different construction without binary 
terms and with propre intérét in a reduced position as to emphasis. 
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Preposition—adjective—noun 
On renonce plus aisément 2 son intérét qu’d son gotit. 
(CCCXC) 
Si nous résistons & nos passions, c’est plus par leur foiblesse 
que par notre foree. (CXXII) 


Possessive adjective—noun 
L’esprit de la plupart des femmes sert plus & fortifier leur 
folie que leur raison. (CCCXL) 
Les femmes peuvent moins surmonter leur coquetterie que 
leur passion. (CCCXXXIV) 


Preposition—noun 
ll y a encore plus de gens sans intérét que sans envie. 
(CDLXXXVI) 
On est d’ordinaire plus médisant par vanité que par malice. 
(CDLXXXIII) 
Adverb of quantity—noun 
Tl y a souvent plus dorgueil que de bonté & plaindre les mal- 


heurs de nos ennemis .. . (CDLXIII) 
ll y a dans la jalousie plus d’amour-propre que d'amour. 
(CCCXXIV) 
Infinitive 


Tl est plus difficile de s’empécher d’étre gouverné que de 
gouverner les autres. (CLI) 

Il est plus aisé de connoitre homme en général que de con- 
noitre un homme en particulier. (CDXXXVI) 


Clauses 
- on est souvent plus heureux par les choses qu’on ignore 
que par celles que l’on sait. (CDXLI) 
Tl est plus difficile d’étre fidéle 4 sa maitresse quand on est 
heureux que quand on en est maltraité (CCCXXXI) 

Though the bulk of the maxims would fall naturally into 
the category of bipartite construction, since, with La Roche 
foucauld, it is always a question of weighing two points in 
the balance for the purpose of contradiction, emphasis, or com- 
parison, still a triad of terms often asserts itself, used as al 
element of harmony based on an intention of gradation with 
climactic or anticlimactic effects. This trilateralism follows 
much the same patterns of syntactical arrangement as the ex- 
amples already cited for bilateralism. Again symmetry and 
asymmetry are apparent, the latter having a certain affinity with 
La Rochefoucauld’s inclination to surprise endings, comparable 
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to a stylistic (not grammatical) positive, comparative, and su- 
perlative. 


TRILATERAL SYMMETRY 


Noun-article 

. et c’est elle d’ordinaire qui nous met plus au-dessus d’eux 
que la naissance, les dignités et le mérite méme. (CCCXCIX) 
Gradation principle: singular, plural, modified singular. 

Preposition—article—noun 

. et celles que l’on donne @ Vesprit, a la valeur et a la 
beauté . .. (CL) 
Gradation principle: e-i; a-ce; o-e, vowel distance in the grad- 
ually more euphonic substantives. 

L’intrépidité est une force extraordinaire de l’fme, qui l’éléve 
des troubles, des désordres, et des émotions . . . (CCXVII) 
Gradation principle: 2>3>4 syllabic substantives.18 

Preposition—adjective—noun 

. . nous pleurons la diminution de notre bien, de notre plaisir, 
de notre considération. (CCXXXIII) 

Gradation principle: 1>2>6 syllabic substantives. 

. . nous voulons bien que notre gloire et notre réputation 
dépendent du jugement des hommes, qui nous sont tous con- 
traires, ou par leur jalousie ou par leur préoccupation, ou par 
leur peu de lumiére ... (CCLXVIII) 19 
Gradation principle: 8>5>4 syllabic substantives. 

Adjectives 

Il est difficile de juger si un procédé net, sincére et honnéte 
. «+ (CLXX) 
Gradation principle: shades of e:e>er>et 

La louange est une flatterie habile, cachée et délicate ... 
(CXLIV) 
Gradation principle: gradual opening of tonic syllable vowel 
i>e>a. 

Possessive adjective—noun 

... elles ne laissent pas d’opiniatrer leurs pleurs, leurs plaintes 
et leurs soupirs. (CCXXXIII) 

Gradation principle: ascending value of vowels: ce:ce>e: 
E;>ce:i. 


18. The manuscript and 1665 edition have these nouns as direct ob- 
jects, but in ternary formation. “Par laquelle elle empéche les troubles, 
les désordres, et les émotions.” 

19. The 1665 edition adds a fourth term: “ou par leur sottise...” 
and adds a second ternary group: “et que nous la condamnons & une infinité 
de soucis, de peines et de travaux.” 
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Clauses 
. ++ mais celui qui la connott, qui la discerne, et qui la goitite. 
(CV) Gradation principle: gradation of meaning. 


TRILATERAL ASYMMETRY 


Nouns 
La vanité, la honte et suRTOUT le tempérament ... (CCXX) */T 
Syntactical asymmetry veils rhythmical symmetry. 
Nouns with complements 
La modération est une crainte de tomber dans l’envie et dans 
le mépris . . . c’est une vaine ostentation de la force de notre 
esprit et enfin la mode est un desir de paroitre ... (XVIII) 
Infinitive > noun > infinitive object. 
Preposition with noun 
On ne la souffre pas ordinairement par résolution, MAIS par 
stupidité et par coutume ... (XXIII) 2° 
Symmetry counteracted by adversative connective. 
Preposition—article—noun 
.. . dans lesprit et dans le coeur COMME dans le langage. 
(CCCXLIT) For the effect of the trochaic structure, the portion 
after comme is a surprise of abrupt condensation. 
Preposition—adjective—noun 
On ne se peut consoler d’étre trompé par ses ennemis, et 
trahi par see amis, et l'on est souvent satisfait de l’étre par sot- 
méme. (CXIV) 
Clausal construction of the last half of the maxim disturbs the 
balance, but creates an effect of “tromperie.” 
Verbs 
. »» la prudence les assemble, et les tempére, et ELLE 8’en sert 
utilement ... (CLXXXII) 
Change of construction is unexpected. 
Infinitive constructions 
. .. en jouir quand elle est bonne, prendre patience quand 
elle est mauvaise, et NE faire JAMAIS de grands remédes ... 
(CCCXCII) 
Negation inserted in the last parallel member. 
_ Clauses 
. . - le méme amour-propre qui lea aveugle d’ordinaire les 
éclaire et LEUR donne des vues... (CDXCIV) 
Shift from direct object pronouns to indirect. 


20. The manuscript uses the article before the nouns: “... par la 


résolution. ... par la stupidité.... par la coutume.” 
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. on pleure pour étre plaint, on pleure pour étre pleuré; 
enfin on pleure pour SvITER la honte de ne pleurer pas... 
(COXXXIII) 

Two passive infinitive constructions juxtaposed to an active con- 
struction which includes another infinitive. 
Copulative verb with complement 

. cest une passion de régner ... c'est une sympathie ... 

CE N’EST QU’UNE ENVIE CACHEE ET DELICATE DE POSSEDER 


(LXVIITI) 
Restriction and binary modification. 

... cest prendre le chemin le plus assuré ... c’est PRETER A 
USURE ... c’est enfin s’acquérir tout le monde .. . (CCXXXVI) 


The much shorter middle term, without object complement, 
breaks the rhythmic balance. 


MULTILATERALISM 


An observation which, up to this point, seemed sporadically 
an evident conclusion, can now be stated by principle: In some 
of the longer maxims, the presence of a multilateral arrangement 
of terms gives conclusive proof that the rhythmical pattern af- 
forded by binomialism and trinomialism was definitely willed by 
La Rochefoucauld as his primary concern. Sometimes, he skill- 
fully combines the binary and trinary terms into an enumerative 
whole: 

Lamour de la gloire, la crainte de la honte, LE DESSEIN DE 


FAIRE FORTUNE, LE DESIR DE RENDRE NOTRE VIE COMMODE ET AGRE- 
ABLE et L’ENVIE D’ABAISSER LES AUTRES... (CCXIITI) 


Here it is noticeable that the first two terms are parallel in 
structure, while the latter three, with infinitive and object, form 
a triplet. A binary group is inserted in the second member of 
the ternary group, the latter as it were veiling the former. The 
whole serves a slowly mounting psychological gradation. Again, 
as a means of comparison with the preceding ternary group, La 
Rochefoucauld adds a fourth term which balances with the grada- 
tion but does not imperil or veil it. 


Il n’y a pas moins d’éloquence dans le ton de la voiz, dane les 
yeux, et dans Tair de la personne, que DANS LB CHOIX DES PAROLES, 
(CCXLIX)22 


21. This maxim is a compound of two occurring in previous editions, 
one having a binary comparison, “. . . moins d’éloquence dans le ton de 
la voix que dans le choix des paroles,” and the other a simple binary group, 
“ ... dans les yeux et dans l’air de la personne.” 
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Or he will append a fourth term with an air of finality to add 
strength to the foregoing terms: 

... Pamitié ... n’est qu’une societé, qu'un ménagement réci- 
proque d’intéréts, et qu’un échange de bons offices; CE N’EST ENFIN 
QU’UN COMMERCE OU L’AMOUR-PROPRE ... (LXXXIII)2 

Again he will complicate a binary arrangement by inserting in 
its second member two other binary groups: 

On peut dire de l’agrément séparé de la beauté que cest une 
symétrie dont on ne sait point les régles, et un rapport secret 
DES TRAITS ENSEMBLE, ET DES TRAITS AVEC LES COULEURS 
ET AVEC L’AIR DE LA PERSONNE. (CCXL) 

Finally, both ternary and binary terms will be embodied in a 
multilateral arrangement based on anaphora: 

.. est un certain air QUI NOUS DISTINGUE ET QUI 
SEMBLE NOUS DESTINER AUX GRANDES CHOSES, ec’est 
un pric que nous nous donnons imperceptiblement & nous-mémes; 
c’est par cette qualité que nous usurpons les déférences des autres 
hommes, et c’est elle d’ordinatre qui nous met plus au-dessus 
d’eux que LA NAISSANCE, LES DIGNITES ET LE MERITE MEME. 
(CCCXCIX) 


RHYTHMIC PERIODS 


A closer scrutiny of the framework of the various maxims 
reveals that La Rochefoucauld’s evident tendency toward a 
double and triple movement is not confined merely to the pre- 
sentation of terms in series of two’s and three’s. The whole 
maxim, in at least two-thirds of the cases, is so syntactically con- 
structed that the normal breath stops divide it into bilateral or 
trilateral periods, which by their fluency of rhythm, lend a spe- 
cial charm to the thought. 


Binary 


First, we shall consider the maxims which, of their very 
nature, yield a two-fold balance. Some twenty of these maxims. 
are perfectly balanced in rhythm as well as in thought: 


22. Earlier editions had more simple forms. The manuscript has a 


binary term modifying [amitié: “L’amitié la plus sainte et la plus sacrée. i 


” 
ove | 
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6/6 Quand notre mérite baisse/ notre got baisse aussi. 

(CCCLXXIX) 23 
8/8 La foiblesse est le seul défaut / que l’on ne sauroit cor- 
riger. (CXXX) 

8/8 Nous oublions aisément nos fautes / lorsqu’elles ne sont 
sues que de nous. (CXCVI)24 ti. 

8/8 L’hypocrisie est un hommage / que le vice rend & la 
vertu. (CCXVIII)25 

8/8 On ne souhaite jamais ardemment / ce qu’on ne souhaite 
que par raison. (CDLXIX) 

9/9 Les grands noms abaissent au lieu d’élever / ceux qui ne 
les savent pas soutenir. (XCIV) : 

10/10 Nous ne ressentons nos biens et nos maux / qu’&é propor- 
tion de notre amour-propre. (CCCXXXIX) 

11/11 Nous sommes plus prés d’aimer ceux qui nous haissent, / 
que ceux qui nous aiment plus que nous ne voulons. 
(CCCXXI) 

11/11 Le bien que nous avons recu de quelqu’un / veut que nous 
respections le mal qu’il nous fait. (CCXXIX)2é 

12/12 Il est impossible d’aimer une seconde fois / ce qu’on a 
véritablement cessé d’aimer. (CCLXXXVI)27 

18/18 Lienvie est détruite par la véritable amitié / et la co- 
quetterie par le véritable amour. (CCCLXXVI) 

18/13 Les petits esprits sont trop blessés de petites choses; / les 
grands esprits les voient toutes, et n’en sont point 
blesses. (CCCLVII) 

14/14 La vanité, la honte, et surtout le tempérament / font 
souvent la valeur des hommes et la vertu des femmes. 
(CCXX) 28 


23. The word diminue in the 1693 supplement destroyed the balance 
of rhythm, hence the repetition of the word baisse in the definitive version. 
As to the counting of the mute e in prose, in this dissertation we are not 
considering it in ordinary words except after a very heavy consonantal 
group, or before the caesura where it has a pause-function. 

24, The form in the 1665 edition has the same balance, crimes being 

“used in place of fautes. The manuscript is quite different. “Quand il n’y 
@ que nous qui savons nos crimes, ils sont bientédt oubliés.” 

25. The manuscript has a longer form: “... que le vice se croit forcé 
de rendre & la vertu.” 

26. The addition of de quelqu’un in the definitive edition established 
this balance. 

27. The same rhythm occurs in the manuscript: “On n’aime pas une 
seconde fois, quand on a cessé d’aimer.” 

28. None of the preceding editions have a balance in the rhythm. 
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14/14 Nous gagnerions plus de nous laisser voir tels que nous 
sommes / que d’essayer de paroitre ce que nous ne sommes 
pas. (CDLVII) 
18/18 Il y a dans le coeur humain une génération perpétuelle 
de passions, en sorte que la ruine de l’une est presque 
toujours l’établissement d’une autre. (X)29 
In the binary group a much larger number of maxims is cast 
into the Baroque form of unstable balance, with the amassing of 
word-material at the outset of the maxim. At first sight, this 
may seem to be too asymmetrical to produce any rhythmic 
beauty, but in reality, it is precisely by this slow heavy procedure, 
again paralleling the thought material, that La Rochefoucauld 
enhanced the impact of the ending which bears within itself the 
seeds of surprise. The breaking down of the heavier mass of 
words into its component parts discloses a rhythmic undulation 
in keeping with his genera] inclination toward balances, the 
general trochaic tendency notwithstanding. 


18/9 or La vérité ne fait pas tant de bien dans le monde/ que ses 
4/6/3//5/4 apparences y font du mal. (LXIV)30 ; 

12/7 or Tl est plus aisé d’étre sage pour les autres/ que de 1’étre 
5/3/4//4/8 pour soi-méme. (CXXXII) 81 

18/9 or La passion fait souvent un fou du plus habile homme/ 
8/5/5//4/5 et rend souvent les plus sots habiles. (VI) 

15/7 or La sévérité des femmes est un ajustement et un fard/ 


1/5/8//8/4 qu’elles ajoutent & leur beauté. (CCIV) 32 
The unstable balance becomes all the more drastic as the num- 
bers in the first and second member are different. 


13/4 or On est quelquefois aussi différent de soi-méme/que des 
5/5/3//4 autres. (CXXXV) 38 


29. The addition of presque in this edition gives the number of 
syllables needed for perfect balance. 

380. The 1665 edition shows balance of 14/13 by the addition of “Les 
apparences de la vérité. ...” The manuscript has a balance of 11/10. 
“Le vrai ne fait pas tant de bien dans le monde que le vraisemblable y fait 
de mal.” 

81. The manuscript has perfect balance: “On est sage pour les autres 
personnes/personne ne l’est assez pour soi-méme.” 9/9 

82. The additions made in the manuscript and 1665 edition retain the bi- 
nary rhythm. 

-83. The manuscript and 1665 edition have different forms but retain 
the unstable balance. 
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12/3 or On renonce plus aisément 4 son intérét/ qu’A son goiit. 
7/8//8 (CCCXC) 

12/4 or On n’est jamais si heureux ni si malheureux/qu’on s’ima- 
4/3/5//4 gine. (XLIX) 34 

13/7. or Le silence est le parti le plus sur de celui/qui se défie 
3/4/3/3//4/3 de soi-méme. (LXXIX) 

9/2 or Qui vit sans folie n’est pas si sage/qu’il croit. (CCIX)85 
6/4//2 

15/5 or La plupart des gens ne jugent des hommes que par la 
5/4/4/2//6 vogue qu’ils ont/ou par leur fortune. (CCXII)36 

12/6 or Un honnéte homme peut étre amoureux comme un fou/ 
4/5/3//3/8 mais non pas comme un sot. (CCCLIII) 87 

13/7 or C’est, en quelque sorte, se donner part aux belles actions/ 
5/4/4//4/3 que de les louer de bon coeur. (CDXXXII) 


A third series of maxims in the bipartite construction indi- 
cates, not a perfectly balanced rhythm, but one in which both 
members contain almost the same number of syllables, counted 
tonically. This process conveys the undulating rhythmical pat- 
terns that are characteristic of the maxims as a whole, and pro- 
duces the exact bipartite rhythm by a system of pauses (marked 
//) except in the cases where the difference of the number of 
syllables in both halves is negligible. 


18/15 or Ce qui rend les douleurs de la honte et de la jalousie si 
3/3/3/6/3// aigués// c’est que la vanité ne peut servir// 4 les sup- 
6/4/5 porter. (CDXLVI) 

14/12 or Nous nous plaignons quelquefois légérement de nos amis// 
4/3/3/4// pour justifier par avance// notre légéreté. (CLXXIX) 88 
4/3/5/ 

11/12 or L’intérét que l’on accuse de tous nos crimes,// mérite 
3/4/4//4/3/5 souvent d’étre loué// de nos bonnes actions. (CCCV) 

9/10 or Louer les princes des vertus qu’ils n’ont pas,// c’est leur 
8/3/3//3/4/3 dire impunément// des injures. (CCCXX) 

8/10 or Chacun dit du bien// de son coeur,// et personne n’en ose 


2/3/3//3/3/4 dire de son esprit. (XCVIII) 


84, The manuscript has 10/7 balance. Another version of the manu- 
script gives a much longer form of which this maxim is the closing member. 

85. The manuscript has a ternary rhythm—7/7/5. 

86. The manuscript and the 1665 edition have ternary rhythm, 10/6/9 

37. The manuscript has a longer form but is unbalanced in rhythm. 

38. The manuscript has a much shorter form: 7/8. “On se plaint de 
ses amis pour justifier sa légéreté.” 
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8/9 or Le vrai moyen// d’étre trompé,/ c’est de se croire plus fin 

4/4//4/2/8 que les autres. (CKXVII)8® 

14/13 or Il y a des gens qui n’auraient jamais été amoureux,/ s’ils 

4/10//10/3 n’avoient jamais entendu parler de l’amour. (CKXXVI) 

7/6 or Il y a des reproches qui louent,/ et des louanges qui mé- 

5/2//3/8 disent. (CXLVIII) 

12/16 or Nous pardonnons souvent & ceux qui nous ennuient,// mais 

4/2/2/4//8/2/5 nous ne pouvons pardonner// & ceux que nous ennuyons. 
(CCCIV) 

12/18 or Les violences qu’on se fait pour s’empécher d’aimer/ sont 

8/3/4/2//5/4/4 souvent plus cruelles que les rigueurs de ce qu’on aime. 
(CCCLXIX) . 

Ternary 


A greater variety of rhythmical patterns is presented in 
the trilateral composition of the maxims. Again there are in- 
stances, though much fewer in number, in which La Rochefou- 
cauld achieves perfect balance of members in the ternary group- 
ings. 

9/7/79 Pour s’établir dans le monde,/on fait tout ce que l’on peut/ 
pour y paroitre établi. (LVI) 

The largest number of trilateral maxims portray a three-fold 
arrangement, whereby the first two members have the same 
number of syllables, (aab) or the last two have the same number, 
(abb) or the first and last members have the same, (aba). This 
variation recurs as a pleasing device throughout the ensemble 
of rhythmical patterns employed by La Rochefoucauld, pleasing 
because the variations, as well as the repristinations, are psy- 
chologically expected: 

aab 
10/10/11 La jalousie se nourrit dans les doutes,/ et elle devient 


fureur, ou elle finit/ sitét qu’on passe du doute a. la cer- 
titude. (XXXII) 4° 


6/6/56 Les défauts de l’esprit/ augmentent en vieillissant/ comme 
ceux du visage. (CXII) 
9/9/5 Le bonheur et le malheur des hommes/ ne dépend pas 


moins de leur humeur/ que de Ja fortune. (LXI) 


89. The 1665 edition has a perfect balance—10/10. “On est fort sujet 
& &tre trompé quand on croit étre plus fin que les autres.” 

40. The manuscript version was binary in form: “La jalousie ne sub- 
siste que dans les doutes, et ne vit que dans les nouvelles inquiétudes.” 
Succeeding editions were multilateral. 


11/11/7 


18/13/38 


8/8/9 


10/10/6 


8/8/5 


12/11/11 


13/7/7/ 


14/10/10 


12/8/8 


6/11/11 


12/18/18 


13/5/5 


B/T/7/ 
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C’est étre véritablement honnéte homme/ que de vouloir 
étre toujours exposé/ 4 la vue des honnétes gens. (CCVI) 4! 
Quelque prétexte que nous donnions & nos afflictions/ ce 
n’est souvent que l’intérét et la vanité/qui les causent. 
(CCXXXII) #2 
L’intérét parle toutes sortes de langues,/ et joue toutes 
sortes de personnages,/ méme celui de désintéressé. 
(XXXIX) 
La marque d’un mérite extraordinaire/ est de voir que 
ceux qui l’envient le plus/ sont contraints de le louer. 
(XCV) 
Lorsque notre haine est trop vive,/ elle nous met au- 
dessous de ceux/ que nous haissons. (CCCXXXVIII) 
abb 


Quelque soin que ]’on prenne de couvrir ses passions/ par 
des apparences de piété et d’honneur/ elles paroissent tou- 
jours au travers de ces voiles. (XII) 

On est presque également difficile & contenter/ quand on a 
beaucoup d’amour,/ et quand on n’en a plus guére. 
(CCCLXXXV) 

Tl n’y a guére d’occasion od }’on fit un méchant marché/ 
de renoncer au bien qu’on dit de nous,/ 4 condition de n’en 
dire point de mal. (CDLIV) 

Nos ennemis approchent plus de la vérité/ dans les 
jugements qu’ils font de nous/ que nous n’en approchons 
nous-mémes. (CDLVIII) 

Nous avouons nos défauts,/ pour réparer par notre sin- 
cérité/ le tort qu’ils nous dans |’esprit des autres. 
(CLXXXIV) 48 

L’homme croit souvent se conduire lorsqu’il est conduit,/ 
et pendant que par son esprit il tend a un but,/ son coeur 
Yentraine insensiblement & un autre. (XLIII) 

Les hommes ne vivroient pas longtemps en société, s’ils 
n’étoient les dupes/les uns des autres. (LKXXXVII) 

Il y a des méchants/ qui seroient moins dangereux,/ s’ils 
n’avoient aucune bonté. (CCLXXXIV) 44 


41. The manuscript version does not have this balance. “... que de 
vouloir bien étre examiné des honnétes gens, en tous temps, et sur tous 
les sujets qui présentent.” 11/14/13. 


42. The addition of souvent in this edition completes the balance. 


48. The manuscript and 1665 version respectively have unbalanced 
rhythm: 6/16/15; 6/17/16. 


44, The insertion of hommes in the manuscript makes the balance 


6/7/7. 
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15/9/9 Quand on a le coeur encore agité par les restes d’une 
passion,/ on est plus prés d’en prendre une nouvelle/ que 
quand on est entiérement guéri. (CDLXXXIV) 

aba 

12/9/12 Tl est de certaines bonnes qualités comme des sens:/ 
ceux gui en sont entiérement privés/ ne les peuvent 
apercevoir, ni les comprendre. (CCCXXXVII) 45 


7/11/7 Peu de gens sont assez sages/ pour préférer le blame qui 
leur est utile/ & la louange qui les trahit. (CKLVII) 46 

6/14/6 Le mal que nous faisons/ne nous attire pas tant de persé- 
cution et de haine/ que nos bonnes qualités. (XXIX)47 

5/9/5 Il n’y a guére de gens/ qui ne soient honteux de s’étre 
aimés,/ quand ils ne s’aiment plus. (LXXI) 

8/9/8 Le trop grand empressement qu’on a/ de s’acquitter d’une 
obligation/ est un espéce d’ingratitude. (CCXXVI) 48 

1/16/7 Tl n’y a pas moins d’éloquence/ dans le ton de la voix, dans 


les yeux, et dans l’air de la personne,/ que dans le choix 
des paroles. (CCXLIX) 

8/9/8 Si nous n’avions point de défauts,/ nous ne prendrions 
pas tant de plaisir/ A en remarquer dans les autres. 
(XXXI) 49 

10/11/10 Quelque honte que nous ayons méritée,/ il est presque tou- 
jours en notre pouvoir/ de rétablir notre réputation. 
(CDXII) 50 

7/10/7 Les passions de la jeunesse/ ne sont guére plus opposées 
au salut/ que la tiédeur des vieilles gens. (CCCXLI) 51 

The maxims that have been cited thus far fall logically into 
patterns of binomial and trinomial structures by the nature of 
their syntax. There are also many maxims composed of one 


45. The manuscript has binary rhythm: “II est souvent des bonnes 
qualités comme des sens: ceux qui ne les ont pas ne s’en peuvent douter.” 
12/11. 

46. By using qui leur sert que in place of qui leur est utile, the 1665 
edition has a balance of 7/9/17. 

47. This balance is achieved by the deletion of the que nous avons at 
the end of the manuscript version. 

48. The manuscript has one sentence. “On est souvent reconnoissant 
par principe d’ingratitude.” 

49. The manuscript and 1665 edition have “ ... nous ne serions pas 
si aisés d’en remarquer aux autres.” (8/8/7) 

50. The manuscript has binary rhythm: “De quelque honte que !’on soit 
couvert, on peut toujours rétablir sa réputation.” 9/12 

51. The manuscript has one sentence: “La jeunesse est souvent plus 
prés de son salut que les vieilles gens.” 12/4. ; 
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syntactical sentence, which, even in their unity, allow a division 
into two or three members, with the same variation of rhyth- 
mical patterns as have already been illustrated. This addi- 
tional evidence proves conclusively that rhythm is the structural 
force of the maxims, much more than the thought. 


8/8 


8/8 


8/4 


11/4 


1/8 
1/6 
12/10 


8/6 


5/6/5 
TTT 


3/3/8 


1/7/6 
6/6/8 


1/714 


Binary—perfect balance 
Nous avons tous assez de force/ pour supporter les maux 
d’autrui. (XIX) 
Nous n’avons pas assez de force/ pour suivre toute notre 
raison. (XLII) 
Unstable balance 
Un sot n’a pas assez d’étoffe/ pour étre bon. (CCCLXXX- 
VII) 
Les femmes n’ont point de sévérité compléte/ sans aver- 
sion. (CCCXXXIII) 
Relative balance produced or stressed 
by alliteration and assonance 
L’intérEt mEt en oeuvre/ toutes sortes de Vertus et de 
Vices. (CCLIII) 
Notre défiance justif[E/ 1a tromperIE  d’autrul. 
(LXXXVI) 
L’on Fait Plus souvent des TRahisons par Foiblesse/ que 
Par un dessein Formé de TRahir. (CXX) 52 
Il y A des méchANtes quAlités/ qui font de grANds 
talENts. (CDLXVIII) 
Ternary—perfect balance 

Tl y a peu de femmes/ dont le mérite dure/plus que la 
beauté. (CDLXXIV) 
La durée de nos passions/ ne dépend pas plus de nous/ 
que la durée de notre vie. (V) 
Les vieux fous/sont plus fous/que les jeunes. (CDX- 
LIV) 58 

aab 
La politesse de V’esprit/ consiste & penser des choses/ 
honnétes et délicates. (XCIX) 
La confiance fournit plus/ 4 la conversation/ que Vesprit. 
(CDXXI) 
La souveraine habileté/ consiste & bien connoitre/ le prix 
des choses. (CCXLIV) 


52. The manuscript has, “La foiblesse fait commettre plus de trahisons 
que le véritable dessein de trahir.” 12/11. 

53. The manuscript version is worded differently, but it has the same 
pattern: “Tl y a plus de vieux fous/ que de jeunes.” 
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3/3/4 La fortune/ et Vhumeur/ gouvernent le monde. 
(CDXXXV) 54 
abb 
8/7/7 La galanterie de l’esprit/ est de dire des choses flatteuses/ 
d’une maniére agréable. (C)55 
1/4/4 Il y a encore plus de gens/ sans intérét/ que sans envie. 
(CDLXXXVI) 
3/5/65 On parle peu,/ quand la vanité/ ne fait pas parler. 
(CXXXVII) 56 
9/4/4 On est d’ordinaire plus médisant/ par vanité/ que par 
malice. (CDLXXXIII) 
aba 
4/5/4 On ne donne rien/ si libéralement/ que ses conseils. 
(CX) 87 
5/7/65 Pour étre un grand homme,/ il faut savoir profiter/ de 


toute sa fortune. (CCCXLIII) 
Relatively balanced types 
These are reducible to one of the three types if one ignores the 
syntactical structure. 


aba 
4/8/5 La bienséance/ est la moindre de toutes les lois/ et la 
plus suivie. (CDXLVII) 
8/5/4 Le bon goat/ vient plus du jugement/ que de l’esprit. 
(CCLVIII) 
aab 
7/5/38 Tl y a dans la jalousie/ plus d’amour-propre/ que d’amour. 
(CCCXXIV) 
abb 
6/3/4 Il y a plus de défauts/ dans l’humeur/ que dans |’esprit. 
(CCXC) 


There remain still to be considered the longer maxims of La 
Rochefoucauld which are small dissertations, rather than succinct 
expressions of random thoughts on various topics. By applying 


54. Although in some of these examples the syntax seems disturbing 
as to the system of pauses, there is a feeling that the latter outrank the 
former. 

55. The 1665 version has a much longer maxim, in ternary rhythm. 
14/13/16. 

56. The 1665 edition gives a binary rhythm, “Quand Ia vanité ne fait 
point parler,/ on n’a pas envie de dire grand’chose.” 10/9. 

57. The 1665 edition has tripartite rhythm, but not balanced as in 
the definitive edition. “I] n’y a point de plaisir/ qu’on fasse plus volon- 
tiers & un ami/ que celui de lui donner conseil.” 6/10/9. 
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to them the same rhythmic analysis it is ascertained that ordi- 
narily they may be reduced to combinations of binary and ter- 
nary rhythm, with again the varying patterns that were dis- 
played in the shorter maxims. In number XXVIII, for example: 
La jalousie est, en quelque maniére, juste et raisonnable,/ 
puisqu’elle ne tend qu’a conserver un bien/ qui nous appartient ou 
que nous croyons nous appartenir,// au lieu que l’envie est une 
fureur/ qui ne peut souffrir le bien des autres.58 


The first part of the maxim has a trilateral rhythm 15/10/15, 
and the last part a perfectly balanced bilateral rhythm, 9/9. Fink © 
would call the whole a trochaic rhythm, which it is indeed, 40:18. 

It should be noted that Fink uses the terms trochaic and 
iambic rather lackadaisically. By the relation of long-short and 
short-long conditions he means not accents, but bulkier and less 
bulky masses of sentence matter. 

Maxim CCXLVII is composed of two ternary groups, one 
balancing the other with the same rhythmic pattern: 14/9/7// 
14/9/7, 

La fidélité qui paroit en la plupart des hommes/ n’est qu’une 
invention de l’amour-propre,/ pour attirer la confiance;// c’est 

un moyen de nous élever au-dessus des autres,/ et de nous rendre 

dépositaires/ des choses les plus importantes.59 

Maxim XVIII contains a binary group plus a ternary group, 
the latter presenting the pattern aba. It is one of the most ar- 


tistic of the maxims. 
La modération est une crainte de tomber dans l’envie et dans 
le mépris/ que méritent ceux qui enivrent de leur bonheur;// c’est 
une vaine ostentation de la force de notre esprit;/ et enfin la 


58. The 1665 edition closes the maxim with “... une fureur qui nous 
fait toujours souhaiter Ja ruine du bien des autres.” The reduction was 
evidently made for rhythmical balance. 

59. A glance at the variant for this maxim will show how La Rochefou- 
cauld forced an unwieldy mass of material into a rhythmic pattern. “La 
fidélité est une invention rare de l’amour-propre, par laquelle l’homme, 
s’érigeant en dépositaire des choses précieuses, se rend lui-méme infini- 
ment précieux. De tous les trafics de l’amour-propre, c’est celui ow il fait 
le moins d’avances et de plus grands profits; c’est un raffinement de sa 
politique, avec lequel il engage les hommes par leurs biens, par leur hon- 
neur, par leur liberté, et par leur vie, qu’ils sont forcés de confier, en 
quelques occasions & élever l’homme fidéle au-dessus de tout le monde.” 
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modération des hommes dans leur plus haute élévation/ est un 

desir de paroitre plus grands que leur fortune.® 

19/12//14/18/14—81 :46=<6 :9==2:3, a kind of golden section. 
If one divides these further according to a tonic rhythm, the 
binary group yields a ternary rhythm of 5/9/5 plus a binary 4/8; 
the first member of the ternary group shows a binary 7/7, and the 
remaining two members a 10/8/10/4 balance. These sub-sections 
manifest a well balanced chiastic-rhythmical play. 

Maxim XXIV conversely presents a ternary plus a binary 
rhythm, the former having an aab pattern, and the latter being 
nearly balanced. 18/18/7//8/10 

Lorsque les grands hommes se laissent abattre par la longueur 
de leurs infortunes/ils font voir qu’ils ne les soutenoient que par la 
force de leur ambition,/ et non, par celle de leur ame,// et qu’a 
une grande vanité prés/ les héros sont faits comme les autres 
hommes.¢1 

Maxim CLXXXI again has a binary-ternary construction, 
the former amassing the word material at the beginning, and 
the latter containing a perfect balance of members. 

Tl y a une inconstance qui vient de la légéreté de l’esprit ou 
de foiblesse,/ qui lui fait recevoir toutes les opinions d’autrui,// 
et il y en a une autre,/ qui est plus excusable,/ qui vient du dégoit 
des choses.&2 
20/18//7/7/7 
The balance of the whole being 33/21, a converse golden section 
is evident: 3:2. 


60. A more balanced rhythm for the first part occurs in the 1665 
edition with, “La modération est une crainte de l’envie et du mépris .. .” 
15. The pour le bien définir of the 1665 edition, and the pour la définir in- 
timement of the manuscript added after enjin have been happily deleted, 
since the middle term of the ternary group would have been out of pro- 
portion with the other two members. 

61. In the first edition the thought is expressed thus: “Les grands 
hommes s’abattent et se démontent 4 la fin par la longueur de leurs in- 
fortunes; cela fait bien voir qu’ils n’étoient pas forts quand ils les suppor- 
toient, mais seulement qu’ils se donnoient le géne pour le paroitre, et qu’ils 
soutenoient leurs malheurs par la force de leur ambition, et non pas par 
celle de leur Ame; enfin 4 une grande vanité prés ... ” A comparison with 
the definitive edition reveals again his ability to condense for rhythmical 
purposes. 

62. The manuscript version is notably unbalanced with a rhythm of 
8/20/22 in the ternary group, and 7/9 in the binary. 
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From this rather statistical presentation of maximatic ma- 
terial, [we say rather only to admit slightly different possible 
partitions and syllabic countings] it can be seen that La Roche- 
foucauld, while yielding to the exigencies of the genre, and while 
not losing sight of the elegant taste of the milieu, the logic- 
mathematic trends of the nation, and the baroque-asymmetric 
propensities of the period in which he lived, nevertheless left an 
individual stamp on the maxims, never before or since surpassed 
in its uniqueness. That stamp is a penchant for presenting hard 
truths and cutting sayings in the guise of charming and varied 
insinuations dexterously etched with the seductive instrument of 
balanced rhythm. 

MELODIOUS TEXTURE 

We have seen that the fascination of the maxims is deeply 
anchored in the rhythm, and that the rhythm is based primarily 
on the exigencies of the syntax, but transcending by far the syn- 
tactical skeleton. Rhythm alone, however, would not convey 
this astounding captivation if the rhythmical patterns did not 
contain at the same time a melodious texture in keeping with 
the tenor of the thought, and enforcing its expression. From 
maxim to maxim, there is a great variation in the technique of 
managing the different melodies, but their fundamental structure 
is one of tonic and atonic vowel positions, combined with con- 
sonantal supports. These different positions will be examined 
and classified as were the rhythmical forms in the first part of 
this chapter. 

“a” ending ; 

As one turns the pages of La Rochefoucauld’s collection of 
maxims, the constantly recurring tonic “i” is noted quite easily. 
The high, shrill quality of this vowel seems to translate aptly the 
author’s ironical overtones. When it appears at the end of the 
sentence with no solid mitigating force following it, as it does 
in about one-third of the maxims, it carries also a note of finality, 
lends a note of insistence to the general motif of the collection, 
and symbolically speaking, puts the dot upon the “‘i”: 

. .. la durée de notre vie. (V) 

. . - les plus sots habiles. (VI) 

.. un effet de jalousie. (VII) 

... les maux d@’autrui. (XIX) 
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. . Sempécher de mourir. (XXIII) ®& 
. » pour y paroitre établi. (LVI) 
. . tourner & leur préjudice. (LIX) 6 
. . la crainte de souffrir Vinjustice. (LXXVIII) 
... & la louange qui les trahit. (CXLVII) 
- «- que le véritable mérite. (CLXII) 
. . ot ils tombent par les crimes. (CLXXXIII) 
. des bornes .... pour les vices. (CLXXXIX) 
. . emploient habilement leur niaiserie. (CCVIII)& 
. toute leur coquetterie. (CCCX XXII) 6 
When tonic syllables (sometimes flanked by i-containing 
atonic ones, cases marked by *) preceding the final, impart the 
same quality of sharpness and acuity by the vowel “i”, the maxim 
as a whole vibrates with the intensity of the feeling of anger, 
bitterness, and condemnation that La Rochefoucauld himself 
experienced and wished to impart. 
*Notre défiance justifie la tromperie d’autrut. (LXXXVI) 
*Il y a des gens, qu’on approuve dans le monde, qui n’ont pour 
tout mérite que les vices qui servent au commerce de la vie. 
(CCLXXIII) 87 
Notre mérite nous attire l’estime des honnétes gens, et notre étoile 
celle du public. (CLXV) 
Chacun dit du bien de son coeur, et personne n’en ose dire de son 
esprit. (XCVIII) 
*L’amour de la justice n’est en la plupart des hommes que la 
crainte de souffrir l’injustice. (LXXVIII) 
*Ce qui nous rend si changeants dans nos amitiés, c’est qu’il est 
difficile de connoitre les qualités de l’ame et facile de connoitre 
celles de l’esprit. (LXXX) 


63. A comparison with the variants will again reveal that La Roche- 
foucauld was conscious of the sound-quality when he made his word re- 
visions, mourir supplants meurt: “ ... parce qu’on meurt.” 

64. The ending of the manuscript: “tournent bien souvent & leur pré- 
judice les plus avantageux.” 

65. The change from the adjective to the noun effects the i ending 
“ ,.. des gens niais qui se connoissent niais.” Manuscript. 

66. Some other examples of the i endings are: 6 7 60 67 98 111 142 156 
157 161 165 182 183 194 199 200 214 217 256 258 261 267 268 270 279 280 
290 808 832 336 344 349 361 379 400 413 415 416 421 425 480 483 445 451 
459 477 483 484 485 486 489 498. 

67. The manuscript has an added i in the word estime which La Roche- 
foucauld replaced by approuve, here probably for euphonic reasons to avoid 
the spontaneously occurring plethora of ¢ sounds. 
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*Il n’y a point d’accidents si malheureux dont les habiles gens ne 
tirent quelque avantage, ni de si heureux que les imprudents ne 
puissent tourner a leur prejudice. (LIX) 
*On n’est jamais si heureux ni si malheureux qu’on s’imagine. 
(XLIX) 
Same tonic beginning and ending 
Maxims CLV and XVIII quoted above have already intro- 
duced us to a method of musicality employed by La Rochefou- 
cauld: the repetition of the first stressed vowel sound at the very 
end of the maxim. The whole thought is thus unfolded within 
the same two sounds. When the same sound occurs elsewhere in 
the maxim the impression is given that the thought moves for- 
ward on stepping stones of similar sounds. 
Les vertus se perdent dans l’intérét, comme les fleuves se 
perdent dans la mer. (CLXXI) 
Ce qui fait le mécompte dans la reconnoissance ... du prix du 
bienfait. (CCXXV) 
Nous pardonnons souvent 4 ceux qui nous ennuient, mais nous 
ne pouvons pardonner & ceux que nous ennuyons. (CCCIV) 
On perd quelquefois des personnes qu’on regrette plus... et 
qu’on ne regrette guére. (CCCLV) 
Il y a du mérite sans élévation, mais ‘1 n’y a point d’élévation 
sans quelque mérite. (CD) 
L’esprit nous sert quelquefois & faire hardiment des sottises. 
(CDXV) 
Il est plus aisé de connoitre "homme en général, que de con- 
noitre un homme en particulier. (CDXXXVI) 
Nous ne desirerions guére de choses avec ardeur, si nous con- 
noissions parfaitement ce que nous desirons. (CDXXXIX) 
Il y a de méchantes qualités qui font de grands talents. 
(CDLXVIITI) 68 
Alliterative processes 
The binary-ternary penchant invades the realm of melody, 
too, when La Rochefoucauld inserts into his maxims short allit- 
erative phrases, which, when isolated from their surrounding 
sounds, stand out clearly as representative of a pertinent affec- 
tively-stressed thought in the maxim. 
. .. ferme par foiblesse. (XI) 
-.. par stupidité. (XXIII) 
. .. dans les doutes. (XXXII) 


68. Other examples of this process are: 27 44 57 165 173 199 254 270 
294 304 361 379 385 402 412 453 461 466 
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. . Forgueil est égal. (XXXV) 
- . si sagement disposé. (XXXVI) 6 

- point de perspective. (CIV) 

- gloire des grands; mesurer aux moyens, se sont servis. 

(cLVIN® 

. toute trompeuse. (CLXVIII)7 

- . premier penchant, doivent défaillir. (CCXXII) 
. . des disgraces de; servent A signaler. (CCKXXV) 72 

. consiste & bien connoftre. (CCXLIV) 78 

. . point de passion, amour de soi-méme. (CCLXII) 
.. prend plaisir. (CCXCIX) 74 
. » guére d’ingrats. (CCCVI) 
. . fortifier leur folie. (CCCXL) 
. - font des finesses. (CCCL) 
. moins malheureux. (CCCXCV) 
. . font faire des fautes. (CDXXII) 
. . gai se croit, en chacune de ses qualités. (CDLII) 

. plus prés d’en prendre. (CDLXXXIV) 

The importance of these alliterations in the affectively over- 
stressed clauses is enhanced when the rest of the maxim, by a re- 
petition of the same consonant, echoes its insistency. One could 
even extend the concept of alliteration to the repetition of these 
sounds, since the liaison leads to a grouping which has nothing 
to do with the initial consonant of single words. 

Peu de gens connoissent la mort: on ne la souffre pas ordinaire- 
ment par résolution, mais par stupidité, et par coutume, et la plu- 
part des hommes meurent parce qu’on ne peut s’empécher de 
mourir. (XXIII) 75 

La jalousie se nourrit dans les doutes, et elle devient fureur, 
ov elle finit sitét, qu’on passe du doute & la certitude. (XXXIJ) 7 


69. The 1665 edition separated these elements: “... qui a si sagement 
pourvu ... par la disposition...” 

70. The 1665 edition does not have the last alliterative form “... qu’ils 
ont eus pour l’acquérir.” 

71. The vaine et fourbe of the maxim in the manuscript testifies to 
the willed alliteration here. 

72. The manuscript does not have the last alliterative term: “... 
servent 4 nous faire quelque belle action.” 

73. The 1665 edition has a second alliteration: chaque ohose. 

74. The manuscript does not contain this term. 

75. Additional p’s are inserted in this edition due to the change of 
endings, Cf. p. 78, n. 63, supra. 

76. The insertion of the word inquiétude in the previous editions add- 
ed another d sound. 
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Tl n’y a guére de personnes qui, dans le premier penchant de 

Vaége, ne fassent connoitre par ot leur corps et leur esprit doivent 

défaillir. (CCXXII)77 

Nous nous consolons aisément des disgraces de nos amis, 
lorequ’elles servent @ signaler notre tendresse pour eux. 

(CCXXXV) 78 

Tl n’y a point de passion ot l’amour de soi-méme régne si puis- 
samment que dans l’amour, et on est toujours plus disposeé a sacri- 

fier le repos de ce qu’on aime qu’A perdre le sien. (CCLXII) 

On est quelquefois moins malheureux d’étre trompé de ce qu’on 
aime, que d’en étre détrompeé. (CCCXCV) 

The quick staccato quality of the consonants d, p [k] and ¢ 
is called up to render the anger, disgust, and sarcasm of the au- 
thor, the rolling 7 his rage, the whistling recurrence of the s his 
irony, disdain, and scorn, the abrasion of the f and v his disgust, 
while the softer sounds of l, m, r rather translate the sweetness, 
languor, and evasive fluidity of the topic under consideration. 
This should be considered with regard to the following consonan- 
tal combinations in the sentence: 

La durée de nos passions ne dépend pas plus de nous que la 

durée de notre vie. (V) 

L’amour-propre est plus habile que le plus habile homme du 

monde, (IV) 

La politesse de l’esprit consiste & penser des choses honnétes et 
délicates, (KCIX) 
Il n’y a point d’éloges qu’on ne donne & la prudence; cepen- 

dant elle ne sauroit nous assurer du moindre événement. (LXV) 

Le refus des louanges est un desir d’étre loué deux fois. 

(CXLIX) 

Il n’y a point d’homme qui se croie, en chacune de ses qualités, 
au-dessous de l’homme du monde gu’il estime le plus. (CDLII) 

Toutes les passions nous font faire des fautes, mais l’amour 
nous en fait faire de plus ridicules. (CDXXII) 

La vivacité qui augmente en vieillissant ne va pas loin de sa 
folie. (CDXVI) 

Le silence est le parti le plus sur de celui qui se défie de soi- 

méme. (LXXIX) 

Un homme d’esprit seroit souvent bien embarrassé sans la 
compagnie des sots. (CXL) 


77. The manuscript has point de gens: the change to personnes is in 
keeping with the sound quality of the maxim. 
78. Cf. p. 80, n. 72, supra. 
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Lorsque les grands hommes se laissent abattre par la longueur 
de leurs infortunes, ils font voir qu’ils ne les soutenoient que par 
la force de leur ambition, et non par celle de leur Ame, et qu’d 
une grande vanité prés, les héros sont faits comme les autres 
hommes. (XXIV)79 

C’est une espéce de coquetterie de faire remarquer qu’on n’en 
fait jamais. (CVII) 

On aime mieux dire du mal de soi-méme que de n’en point 
parler. (CKXXVIII) 

La plupart des femmes ne pleurent pas tant la mort de leurs 
amants pour les avoir aimés, que pour paroitre plus dignes d’étre 
aimées. (CCCLXII) 

Assonantic devices 
Corresponding to the alliterative groups are the phrases 
inserted here and there in the maxims, which are linked together 
by a common vowel sound, often in harmony with the orchestra- 


tion of the whole as in XXXII. 


a Les passions en engendrent souvent qui leur sont contraires 
... (XI) 

ui La jalouste se nourrit ... ot elle fintt sitét ... (KXXII)& 

i Celui qui lui a fait du bien. (XCVI) 

a:u Il y a des gens dégoutants ... (CLV) 

a:i Nl arrive quelquefois des accidents dans la vie... (CCCX) 

wa On croit quelquefois ... (CCCXXIX)§&! 

&:5 Nous ne trouvons guére de gens de bon sens... (CCCXLVII) 

a:u:e . .. la plupart des femmes sont peu touchées de l'amitié ... 
(CDXL) . 

e:8:0 ... elle en suspend seulement. (CCCXCVIII) 


isisesi En amour, celui qui est guért... (CDXVII) 

As was the situation with the alliteration, this assonance 
broadens out to embrace the scope of the whole maxim, and since 
the stressed vowel sounds are the predominant feature of word- 
harmony, this recurrence of similar sounds establishes the mel- 
ody, varied by the shades of the unstressed vowel sounds sur- 
rounding the stressed ones. 

Nasal groups 
Nous promettons selon nos espérances, et nous tenons selon nos 
craintes. (XXXVITII) 


79. Cf. p. 76, n. 61, supra. The predominance of the I’s already 
existed in that edition. 

80. The manuscript and the 1665 edition use the word subsiste for 
nourrit. For the entire maxim, cf. p. 51, n. 50, supra. 

81. Quelquefois does not appear in the manuscript. 
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Rien ne doit tant diminuer la satisfaction que nous avons de 
nous-mémes que de voir que nous désapprouvons dans un temps ce 
que nous approuvions dans un autre. (LI) 

Le monde récompense plus souvent les apparences du mérite 
que le mérite méme. (CLXVI) 82 

L'éspérance, toute trompeuse qu’elle est, sert au moins & nous 
mener & la fin de la vie par un chemin agréable. (CLXVIIT) 

Closed vowels 

La santé de l’éme n’est pas plus assurée que celle du corps; 
et quoique l’on paroisse éloigné des passions, on n’est pas moins en 
danger de s’y laisser emporter que de tomber malade quand on 
se porte bien. (CLXXXVIII) 8 

C’est une grande habileté que de savoir cacher son habileté. 
(CCXLV) 8 

Il y a des faussetés déguisées qui représentent si bien la vérité 
que ce seroit mal juger que de ne s’y pas laisser tromper. 
(CCLXXXIT) & 

Open 

La jeunesse est une ivresse continuelle: c’est la fiévre de la 

raison. (CCLXXI) 86 
U 


Nous nous vantons souvent de nous point ennuyer, et nous 
sommes si glorieux que nous ne voulons pas nous trouver de mau- 
vaise compagnie. (CXLI) 

Notre amour-propre souffre plus impatiemment la condamnation 
de nos goéts que de nos opinions. (XIII) 

Other repetitive processes 
La Rochefoucauld employs, besides this echoing of consonant 
and vowel sounds, a repetition of word-endings, which by their 
very recurrence establish a motif within the melodic framework 
he plans. 


82. This reduced form of the manuscript version gives prominence 
to the sound of the nasal a. 

83. Neither the manuscript version nor the 1665 version has the many 
instances of the closed e sound as appear here. 

84, The 1665 version has the adjective habile: “Le plus grand art d’un 
habile homme.... ” 

85. The manuscript has the word tromperies for faussetés and prendre 
for tromper. 

86. This perfect balance of open e sounds does not occur in the 1665 
or 1666 edition: “... c’est la fiévre de la santé; c’est la folie de la raison; 
e’est la fiévre de la vie, c’est la folie de Ja raison.” 
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La modération est une crainte de tomber dans Venvie .. . 
c’est une vaine ostentation de la force de notre esprit... la 
modération des hommes dans leur plus haute élévation .. . (XVIII) 

Le calme ou l’agitation de notre humeur ne dépend pas tant de 
ce qui nous arrive de plus considérable dans la vie, que d’un ar- 
rangement commode ou désagréable de petites choses qui arrivent 
tous les jours. (CDLXXXVIII) 

Il n’y a que les personnes qui ont de la fermeté qui puissent 
avoir une véritable douceur: celles qui parotasent douces ne sont 
d’ordinaire que de Ia faiblesse, qui se convertit aisément en 
aigreur. (CDLXXIX) 

La vieillesse est un tyran qui défend, sur peine de la vie, tous 
les plaisirs de la jeunesse. (CDLXI) 

Le bonheur et la malheur des hommes ne dépend pas moins de 
leur humeur que de la fortune. (LXI) 

Two similiter cadentia intertwined 5 x 
with a contrapuntal [y] 

C’ast se tromper que de croire qu’i] n’y ait que les violentes 
passions, comme |’ambition et l’amour, qui puissent triompher des 
autres. La paresse, toute languissante qu’elle est, ne laisse pas 
d’en étre souvent la maitresse: elle usurpe sur tous les desseins 
et sur toutes les actions de la vie; elle y détruit et y consume 
insensiblement les passions et les vertus. (CCLXVI) 87 

Paronyms 
In about one tenth of his maxims, La Rochefoucauld, by 
means of paronyms, reiterates a sound pattern: 
aime, aimable (XLVIII) 
ingrat, ingratitude (XCVI) 
raisonable, raison (CV) 
conseils, conseiller (CXVI) 
trahisons, trahir (CXX) 
amoureux, amour (CXXXVI) 
louer, louange (CXLIV) 
flattions, flatterie (CLII) 
légérement, légéreté (CLXXIX) 8 
déshonore, déshonneur (CCCXXVI) 89 


87. Other examples are: 98 183 239 271 303 313 339 344 427 454. 

88. The manuscript does not use the adverb légérement. “On se plaint 
de ses amis pour justifier sa légéreté.” 

89. Other examples are 55 145 148 149 176 208 284 278 283 322 329 
359 427 476 489. This list does not include those cases where the same 
‘verb is used, but in different persons or tenses. 
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The repetition of the same word, hence also of the same 
sound pattern, is probably of greater frequency than either the 
syllabic or paronymic repetition, for La Rochefoucauld employed 
this device as a vehicle for his insistence and irony. This ten- 
dency leads to a partly chiastic, partly strictly-parallelistic, ba- 
roque-echo melody, the musical value of which is, of course, re- 
duced because of the primacy of the intellectual truth dictating 
it. 

Tl s’en faut bien que ceux qui s’attrapent a nos finesses ne 
nous paroissent aussi ridicules que nous nous le parcissons & nous- 
mémes, quand les fineeses des autres nous ont attrapés. (CDVII) 

L’envie est détruite par la véritable amitié, et la coquetterie par 
le véritable amour. (CCCLXXVI) 

La fortune fait parottre nos vertus et nos vices, comme la 
lumiére fait paroitre les objets. (CCCLXXX) 

On perd quelquefois des personnes qu’on regrette plus qu’on 
n’en est affligé; et d’autres dont on est affligé, et qu’on ne regrette 
guére. (CCCLV) 

C’est une grand habileté que de savoir cacher son habileté. 
(CCXLV) 

La trop grande subtilité est une fausse délicatesse, et la 
véritable delicatesse est une solide subtilité .. . (CXXVIII) 

Melodious combinations 

Combinations of vowel sounds in the tonic syllables, sup- 
ported by those of the atonic syllables at short distances, convey 
best a melody expressive of moods which are consciously stressed. 
Therefore it is noticeable that La Rochefoucauld attempts to 
produce sound effects corresponding to the motif of the particular 
maxim. In many of the maxims, the presence of nasal vowels 
is much more in evidence than oral vowels, for expressing dis- 
illusion, and secret sorrow, especially when La Rochefoucauld 
discourses on certain phases of life he knew in the salons and 
in the court. 

Nous promettons selon nos espérances, et nous tenons selon 
nos craintes. (XXXVIII) 

Rien ne doit tant diminuer la satisfaction que nous avons de 
nous-mémes que de voir nous désapprouvons dans un temps ce que 
nous approuvions dans un autre. (LI) 2 


90. The ending of the 1665 version is equally rich in nasal sounds: 
“ ,.. que de voir que nous avons été contents dans l’état et dans les senti- 
ments que nous désapprouvons & cette heure.” 
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Les violences qu’on nous fait nous font souvent moins de peine 
que celles que nous nous faisons & nous-mémes. (CCCLXIII) 

L’absence diminue les médiocres passions, et augmente les 
grandes, comme le vent éteint les bougies, et allume le feu. 
(CCLXXVI) 

Tl y a des méchantes qualités qui font de grands talents. 
(CDLXVIII) 

Quelque différence qui paroisse entre les fortunes il y a 
néanmoins, une certaine compensation de biens et de maux qui les 
rend égales. (LII) 

Tout le monde se plaint de sa mémoire, et personne ne se plaint 
de son jugement. (LXXXIX)9% 

Some maxims are built up mainly on oral front vowels, 
whether it be a combination of the two extreme vowels ¢ and 4, 
or closed e, open e, closed ¢ or open [@], or nasal « or a combina- 
tion of the two types together, sometimes placed on a pedestal 
of nasal sounds. We shall try to trace some patterns of these 
vowel combinations. 

Les passions ont une injustice et un propre intérét qui fait 
qu’il est dangereux de les suivre, et qu’on s’en doit défier lors méme 
qu’elles paroissent les plus raisonnables. (IX) 9%? 

eassytyieeoéiecicic&Gagoeiesa 
waeerdececaeceyera 

La modération est une crainte de tomber dans l’envie et dans 
le mépris qui méritent ceux qui s’entvrent de leur bonheur ... 
(XVIII) 

areasreyEaseeagaGdieadoeiieig¢ 
igis,aeie 

Si on juge de l’amour par la plupart de ses effets il ressemble 
plus & la haine qu’é l’amitié. (LX XII) 

ijyrzaauaayaaeecia&ayaacaaie 

C’est une espéce de coquetterie de faire remarquer qu’on n’en 
fait jamais. (CVII) ‘ 

eyeceaodevivsersaesGeaet 

La galanterie de l’esprit est de dire des choses flatteuses d’une 
maniére agréable. (C)® 


91. The addition in the manuscript gives more nasals: “ ... parce qué 
tout le monde croit en avoir beaucoup.” 

92. The form of the manuscript has more sombre sounds: “ .. . qu’elles 
offensent et blessent toujours, méme lorsqu’elles parlent raisonnablement 
et équitablement .. .” 

98. The 1665 version has many front vowels: “La galanterie de l’esprt 
est un tour de l’esprit par lequel il entre dans les choses les plus flatteuses, 
c’est a dire celles qui sont le plus capable de plaire aux autres.” 
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aagaGaiaeciesieoagyacaea 
On ne se peut consoler d’étre trompé par ses ennemis et trahi 
par ses amis et l’on est souvent satisfait de l’étre par soi-méme. 
(CXIV) 
S5aagsrvecseaecaieaiaeaie 
Seudaicrdserasawae 
Les plus habiles affectent toute leur vie de blamer les finesses, 
pour s’en servir en quelque grande occasion et pour quelque grand 
intérét. (CXXIV) 
eyaiaeu@isaeeicuGeiaes 
QGo2aseucaaéeet 
La nature fait le mérite et la fortune le met en oeuvre. 
(CLIII) 
aayerseiearsyoaeae 
L’avarice est plus opposée a l’économie que la libéralité. 
(CLXVII) 
aaieyvsoeaerrx,I1ivaatieaie 
Il est difficile de juger si un procédé net, sincére et honnéte est 
un effet de probité ou d’habilete. (CLXX) 5 
ieiiiayei@seec&Eece dee@ 
ecaoosieuaie 
Les vertus se perdent dans l’intérét comme les fleuves se perdent 
dans la mer. (CLXXI) 
ecyraseaGEe CrveGaeagae 
L’orgueil, qui nous inspire tant d’envie nous sert souvent aussi 
a la modérer. (CCLXXXI) % 
»a9eiutiadadiuceuGoiaaree 
Il est aussi honnéte d’étre gloriewx avec soi-méme qu’il est 
ridicule de V’étre avec les autres. (CCCVII) 
ieoixsecrsjpaewaciciiyseaeeo 
On croit quelquefois hair la flatterie, mais on ne hait que la 
maniére de flatter. (CCCXXIX) 97 
XS waceoswaaiaaaiesaeanaacaae 
Les infidélités devroient éteindre l’amour, et il ne faudrott point 
étre jaloux, quand on a sujet de l’étre: il n’y a que les personnes 


94, The manuscript prefixes “ ... rien n’est si dangereux que l’usage 
des finesses que tant de gens emploient si communement,” an addition of 
sombre sounds. 

95. The change from Il n’y a que Dieu qui sache [manuscript] and II 
n’y @ personne [1665] to il est difficile indicates interest in closed front 
vowels. 

96. The contre les autres inserted in the manuscript adds too many 
sombre vowels to the combination of clear vowels. 

97. The manuscript is not as rich in clear vowels. “On croit hair les 
flatteurs, mais on ne hait que les mauvais.” 
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qui évitent de donner de la jalousie qui soient dignes qu’on en ait 
pour elles. (CCCLIX) 
efiieieasatee&Eaueirase weedsauadiay 
eaceiaasecrsieiarsavsaauii wa 
iajiGeue 
Rien n’empéche tant d’étre nature] que l’envie de le paroitre.9? 
EGeGeaayeasaGiaraace 
Il y a des gens dont tout le mérite consiste 4 dire et A faire des 
sottises utilement, et qui gateroient tout s’ils changecient de con 
duite. (CLVI) 
ijaeGjsuseisiaieaeersiyiadeiagae 
uideod5i 
Plus on aime une maitresse, et plus on est prét de la hair. (CXI) 
yseyeeeysececeoaaai 
The dark vowels, whether back or middle, are employed in 
combinations when La Rochefoucauld treats of a topic that has 
more serious connotations, such as love, virtue, weakness, con- 
stancy, faltering etc. 
Un honnéte homme peut etre amoureux comme un fou, mais non 
pas comme un sot. (CCCLIII) 1 
@®@raredrsgG@eaugsgrvnweuesardeo 
Nous ne ressentens nos biens et nos maux qu’é proportion de 
notre amour-propre. (CCCXXXIX) 
ussd5S 0&eC OO aDDIAIAIAUD 
Nous oublions aisément nos fautes lorsqu’elles ne sont sues 
que de nous. (CXCVI) 
uujsceceadrvr00ve905yaau 
L’aversion du mensonge est souvent, une imperceptible am- 
bition de rendre nos témoignages considérables, et d’attirer & nos 
paroles un respect de la religion. (LXIII) 10 
a@aejgsyaF ew ytéeciatijs3aadoewaasds 
ijeaeaieaoarser2eaaanij 3 
Ceux qui s’appliquent trop aux petites choses deviennent ordi- 
nairement incapables des grandes. (XLI) 
Giaiooaioaensie&G&éaaraea 
Nous avons plus de force que de la volonté, et c’est souvent 


98. The 1693 version has qui méritent for qui soient dignes, thus also 
containing the clear sounds. 

99. The manuscript version is different, but contains clear vowels. “Ce 
qui nous empéche d’étre naturels, c’est ’envie de le paroitre.” 

100. The manuscript has “II n’y a pas de ridicule & étre amoureux comme 
un fou, mais i] y en a toujours & ]’étre comme un sot.” 

101. The 1665 edition has a construction with more clear vowels, “La 
vérité qui fait les hommes véritables ... ” 
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pour nous excuser & nous-mémes que nous nous imaginons que les 

choses sont impossibles. (XXX) 102 

uasyosx,xax9axs5@eqec£ceuqguueyeaueoauu 
iaijsseoséodi 

Notre amour-propre souffre plus impatiemment la condamnation 
de nos gofits que de nos opinions. (XIII) 
dsaudsuy&éaaGatdaaj3sarvnu37a0 di 3 

La constance des sages n’est que l’art de renfermer leur agita- 
tion dans le coeur. (XX) 103 

arvaeacaavsageceeaiajsaose 
At times La Rochefoucauld runs the gamut of vowels, rising 
either to the highest, or descending to the lowest in point of ar- 
ticulation. This gradation also creates a melody in keeping with 
the subject matter under consideration. 

Il dott y avoir une certaine proportion entre les actions et 
les desseins si on en veut tirer tous les effets qu’elles peuvent 
produire. (CLXI) 
iwaiawayerersrs54G4eaxseeeFIZREGPieu 

eeecegoi 

On aime mieux dire du mal de soi-méme que de n’en point parler. 
(CXXXVIII) 

SejpgiyasawaceoaGad wiae 

L’on fait plus souvent des trahisons par foiblesse que par un 

dessein formé de trahir. (CXX)104 
SeyuaeaitdjaccaaweéEre dai 

Il arrive souvent que des choses se présentent plus achevées 
& notre esprit qu’il ne les pourroit faire avec beaucoup d’art. 
(CI) 105 

iaiuGseoseadyaaeadeiiaeu 
ecacoua 

L’esprit ne sauroit jouer longtemps le personnage du coeur. 
(CVIII) 

eilzaoewersaacecraye 
Tl est du véritable amour comme de l’apparition des esprits: 


102. The manuscript has a combination of clear and sombre vowels. 
“Rien n’est impossible de soi: il y a des voies qui conduisent & toutes choses 
et si nous avions assez de volonté, nous aurions toujours assez de moyens.” 

108. The 1665 interpolation adds a clear and a sombre vowel.” ... avec 
lequel ils savent enfermer.” 

104. The manuscript has more clear vowels: “La foiblesse fait commettre 
plus de trahisons que le véritable dessein de trahir,” but has a gradation 
in vowel positions. 

105. The gradation does not exist in the 1665 edition. “Il y a des 
jolies choses que l’esprit ne cherche point, et qu’il trouve toutes achevées en 
lui-méme: il semble qu’elles y soient cachées, comme |’or et les diamants dans 
le sein de la terre.” 
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tout le monde en parle, mais peu de gens en ont vu. (LXXVI) 
ieyeiaausasaa i Seeiua5ada 
egaaagsy 

La politesse de l’esprit consiste & penser des choses honnétes 
et délicates. (XCIX) 
arvieaseirsiaua&ieeordeeeia 
Duplication of sounds in both stressed and unstressed syl- 
lables, or a balancing of their positions in successive members of 
the maxim, also adds variety to the patterns of harmony afford- 
ed by La Rochefoucauld. 


Les finesses et les trahisons ne viennent que de manque d’ha- 
bileté. (CXXVI) 
eiceeaisdaeovzvaaie 
L’avarice est plus opposée & Véconomie que la_liberalité. 
(CLXVII) 
aaieyrvxo0eaervsrviaaieaie 
On ne méprise pas tous ceux qui ont des vices, mais on mé- 
prise tous ceux qui n’ont aucune vertu. (CLXXXVI) 19 
ZSa0eiaugPgiseicseiugisoyey 
Qui vit sans folie n’est pas si sage qu’il croit. (CCIX) 107 
iiadoieaiai wa 
La parfaite valeur est de faire sans témoins ce qu’on seroit 
capables de faire devant tout le monde. (CCXVI) 198 
@aacaweweasedewtavsiaeaa 
aaeavGuas 
_ La civilité est un desir d’en recevoir et d’étre estimé poli. 
(CCLX) 
aiiieeeweiadaawaececiedi 
On ne trouve guére d’ingrats tant qu’on est en état de faire du 
bien. (CCCVI) 109 
Soauc&aGsieacdearvseyé 
On sait assez qu’il ne faut guére parler de sa femme, mais on 
ne sait pas assez qu’on devroit encore moins parler de soz. 
(CCCLXIV) 110 
ZSeaeiraoeceaersaacsaeaaedsae 
a@oawéeaeaa 
Ce qui fait que la plupart des femmes sont peu touchées de 
lamitié, c’est qu’elle est fade quand on a senti de l’amour. (CDXL) 


106. No previous edition contains this balance of sounds. 

107. The manuscript version, “Celui qui vit sans folie, n’est pas si 
raisonnable qu’il le veut faire croire,” has a pattern of—iiiea 

108. The 1665 edition has an insertion which destroys this balance: 
“«.,.. Sil y en avoit...” 

109. The manuscript has almost the same chiasmatic arrangement. 
“On ne fait point d’ingrats tout le temps qu’on peut faire du bien.” 

110. A slightly different version of the 1693 supplement has the same 
balance of vowels. 
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sicsayaeasgueaaiecee ads aGdisoau 
On ne compte d’ordinaire la premiére galanterie des femmes 


que lorsqu’elles en ont une seconde. (CDXCIX) 
SoH ric avdeaavaieararve a5 ya 

The greatest melodic effects, however, are produced by the 
systematic combinations of the clear and grave vowels, woven 
in with the rhythmic pattern in such a way that the sentiments, 
grave feelings, and strong emotions, which La Rochefoucauld 
experienced and tried to portray to his salon listeners, were thus 
mitigated and more insinuatingly implied. 

Il y @ dans le coeur humain une génération perpetuelle de 
passions, en sorte que la ruine de l’une est presque toujours 
Vétablissement d’une autre. (X) 

iadseyétyeeajsceeyevsasaoaa 

isyecoauueaiayo 

Il semble que la nature qui a si sagement disposé les organes 
de notre corps pour nous rendre heureuwx, nous ait aussi donné 
Vorgueil pour nous epargner la douleur de connottre nos imperfec- 
tions. (XXXVI) 
iGsazsaayiaiagdGioeedsarr, zx uUGde g 

ucoisersm@uuea €Cauearserdéecetrs5 

Un homme d’esprit seroit souvent bien embarrassée sans la 
compagnie des sots. (CXL) 

e@rvseiseuadtédGaaceGasaieo 

Nous choisissons souvent des louanges empoisonnées qui font 
voir par contrecoup en ceux que nous louons des défauts que nous 
n’osons découvrir d’une autre sorte. (CXLV) 

uwaisuadewaawaseiswaasiay 
&@gauwseeoausseuiyoan 

Nous pouvons paroitre grands dans un emploi au-dessous de 
notre mérite, mais nous paroissons souvent petits dans un emplot 
plus grand que nous. (CDXIX) 
uusacaG @G@ waoauadsaeieuaesu 

G@vsiada@adwayaou 

La jalousie est le plus grand de tous les maux, et celui qui 
fait le moins de pitié aux personnes qui le causent. (DIII) 

: aauissydGaueoadiiecowéaieoeriao 
This survey of melodious patterns again shows that the charm 

of La Rochefoucauld does not lie in his ability to be terse, or con- 
cise, or clear, but that it consists rather in his skill in combining 
with these qualities the aesthetic quality of musicality, thus ac- 
tually transforming logic into lyricism. Rhythm and melody 
then, in La Rochefoucauld’s aphoristic art, are the special and 
unique quality of the Maximes which makes of them a kind of 
poémes en prose “avant la lettre.” 


CHAPTER II 


FROM CONCRETE VISUALIZATION 
TO ABSTRACT CONCEPTIONS 


The abstract quality of La Rochefoucauld’s idiom has been 
stressed in the critiques of literary historians. Indeed, a classi- 
fication of the terms used by him, especially in the realm of 
substantives and epithets, yields an almost indisputable proof 
for such a belief. But words only work together, and it is quite 
impossible to underline the abstractness or concreteness of a 
word except in and through its interactions with other words.? As 
there exists a balance and a harmony in the maxims of La Roche- 
foucauld, effected by both rhythm and melody, which blurs the 
line of demarcation between what is prose in him and what is 
poetry, so there is ever present a principle of unity which bal- 
ances connotations, attitudes and meanings, and achieves a har- 
mony through comparisons, not only between the like and the like, 
but also between the like and the unlike.* This harmony is trans- 
lated through the medium of concrete representations as well 
as by means of abstract adaptations. 


Vauvenargues has said that La Rochefoucauld is a philoso- 
pher, but not a painter. To this Felix Hémon acquiesces, “Ti est 
vrai, il n’a pas la couleur, ni le relief,” but, he adds, “on aurait 
tort de lui refuser toute imagination; s’il n’a pas la grande 
imagination créatrice qui d’un éclair illumine la profondeur des 
idées, il a celle qui les rend intelligibles et sensibles. Les méta- 
phores se pressent, et il en est qu’il doit élaguer ou abréger dans 


1. A tabulation of the nouns with a frequency ranging from ten to 
fifty provides the following list: Abstract: esprit, amour, défauts, passions, 
mal, fortune, vertus, honneur, mérite, intérét, qualités, vanité, orgueil, 
bien, envie, amour-propre, effets, raison, humeur, vices, gofits, amitié, 
jalousie, mépris, désir, plaisir. Conerete: homme, gens, femmes, personnes, 
actions, monde, coeur. A tabulation of the adjectives reveals the same re- 
sults, those most frequently used being grand, bon, petit, habile, véritable. 
certain, heureux, mauvais, agréable, difficile. 

2.1. A. Richards, “The Interaction of Words,” in the Language of 
Poetry, (New Jersey: Princeton, 1952), p. 74. 

8. Cleanth Brooks, The Well Wrought Urn, (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1947), pp. 178-79. 
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le travail de révision.”* These critics do not consider the pro- 
blem of the relativity of imagery in a language which has be- 
come classic, therefore, metonymic, and cannot admit of imagery 
indiscriminately. If we consider this fundamental situation it 
is clear that there is no lack of imagery in La Rochefoucauld. He 
was both an observer and an artist,® the latter facet of his char- 
acter leading him to translate in analogical terms the results of 
his observation, so that there rarely exists a maxim in which 
comparison, that element of poetic imagery which is vastly more 
important than the sensuous appeal, does not bring together con- 
cepts, objects, or states of mind.* His imagery serves a much 
more potent purpose than mere ornamentation. It is essential 
to his thought and to the inward tension that governs his pen. 
It acts sometimes as an illustration, and at other times as a 
clarification. Hence, his comparisons range from a concrete ex- 
emplification of an abstraction or an explanation of a materiality 
by an abstraction to an analogy between abstractions themselves. 
Furthermore, within this greater sphere of comparison, which 
embraces features of correspondence, and divergence, there is 
the same wide variety of presentations as was seen in the analy- 
sis of rhythm and melody. The exterior formulations of this va- 
riety will be investigated in turn. 


CONCRETE EXPLICIT IMAGERY 
STRAIGHT ANALOGY 


La Rochefoucauld’s maxims in their very terseness do not 
permit any over-elaboration of thought or image. A simple state- 
ment, then, in which a single word carries the full weight of the 
analogical reference is necessarily the commonest means of por- 
traying a concrete representation of an abstraction. Drawing 
from the domain of humanity, La Rochefoucauld uses com- 
parisons which are so concrete, so surprisingly concrete, that 
their appearance in the maximatic style seems justified only by 
the underlying element of esprit and irony, which transplants 
them to a secondary plane, so to speak: 


4. Hémon, op. cit., p. 227. 

5. Cf. p. 23, supra. 

6. Richard Herter Fogle, The Imagery of Keats and Shelley, (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1949), pp. 10-11. 
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L’amour-propre est plus habile que le plus habile homme dz 
monde. (IV) 
L’amour-propre est le plus grand de tous les flatteurs. (II) 


Les passions sont les seuls orateurs qui persuadent toujours. 
(VIII) 

L’esprit est toujours la dupe du coeur. (CII) 

La vieillesse est un tyran qui défend, sur peine de la vie, tous 
les plaisirs de la jeunesse. (CDLXI) 


Il semble que l’amour-propre soit la dupe de la bonté... 
(CCXXXVI) 


Sometimes the key to a sham comparison is just a materialistic 
psychology : 
La force et la foiblesse de l’esprit sont mal nommées; elles ne 


sont, en effet, que la bonne ou la mauvaise disposition des organes 
du corps. (XLIV) 


There is a great correspondence here between the image, La 
Rochefoucauld’s personal experiences, and the theme of the max- 
ims. Flatterers there certainly were during the time of Louis 
XIII and Louis XIV, and whether or not we accept Ehrhard’s 
convictions that Maxim II was directed against Richelieu and 
Mazarin,’ or at least reminiscent of them, the fitness of the 
image to the inherent quality of self-love cannot be gainsaid. 
Possibly the great power of persuasion evinced by Bossuet at 
this period afforded the apt predication for the various passions 
which La Rochefoucauld had seen unleashed, unbridled and vic- 
torious during his long contact with courtly circles. From his 
couch, pinned there by constant attacks of the gout, and viewing 
in retrospect his chequered career at court, he found no diffi- 
culty in applying “dupe” to both amour-propre and esprit, while 
his own old age, inhibiting him from indulging in the frivolities 
of his youth, became analogically what he considered Louis XIV 
to be, a tyrant. Apparently he consoled himself by the image of 
ill health for the decline of his mental and spiritual powers. 

By reducing an aesthetic phenomenon to its psychological 
root in the Spitzerian sense, we can actually trace a bitter note 
of pessimism in: 

. La clémence des princes n’est souvent qu’une politique pour 

gagner Il’affection des peuples. (XV) 
but it must be remembered that La Rochefoucauld had seen defi- 


7. Ehrard, op. cit., p. 29, p. 84. 
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nite proofs of such self-interest in the acts of indulgence of 
Louis XIII and Louis XIV in which the real virtue of clemency 
had little part, for example, the pardon granted to the Duc de 
Bouillon in the conspiracy of Cinq Mars, and the leniency shown 
Condé after the second Fronde.* His own bad conscience regard- 
ing his fidelity to friends is reflected in his presentation of 
friendship as 
... une société... un ménagement réciproque d’intéréts et... 

un échange de bons offices . . . un commerce ot l’amour-propre se 

propose toujours quelque chose 4 gagner. (LXXXIII)® 
The physical world likewise offered apt symbols for his back- 
ward appraising glance of man and man’s qualities in his own 
milieu. Flattery, then, becomes 


«+... une fausse monnoie, qui n’a de cours que par notre vanité. 
(CLVITI) 


Because of his association with the most charming women of 
his time, he could capably make the observation: 


La sévérité des femmes est un ajustement et un fard qu’elles 
ajoutent 4 leur beauté. (CCIV) 1° 


and since they were morally of one kind he could generalize: 
La plupart des honnétes femmes sont des trésors cachés, 


qui ne sont en sfireté que parce qu’on ne les cherche pas. 
(CCCLXVIII) 


The scorn of riches, often witnessed in philosophers, was for him 
among other things 


\ ... un chemin détourné pour aller 4 la considération, qu’ils ne 
pouvoient avoir par les richesses. (LIV) 


Since Vamour de la patrie did not exist in the despotic state of 
the 17th century, as La Bruyére has pointed out in his 
Caractéres, and the soldiers, enrolled in the name of the govern- 
nt, had no hope of livelihood except by pillaging,1! La Roche- 
foucauld’s characterization of the valor of a soldier was fitting: 


\ 


8. J. F. Thénard, Les Maximes de la Rochefoucauld, (Paris: Ernest 
ammarion, n.d.), p. 73. 


9. The variants, in so far as they are pertinent to his use of imagery, 
wijl again be cited. The manuscript and 1665 edition use the stronger word 
trafic for commerce. 

. The manuscript adds: “. . .c’est comme un prix dont elles l’augment- 


ent.’\Cf. p. 55, n. 6, supra, for the addition in 1665 edition. 
11\ Thénard, op. cit., p. 120. 
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La valeur est, dans les simples soldats, un métier périlleux 
qu’ils ont pris pour gagner leur vie. (CCXIV) 
Elévation, the dream of every courtier of France during the 
reign of the Sun-King, was for La Rochefoucauld: 
... un certain air qui nous distingue et qui semble nous des- 
tiner aux grandes choses; c’est un prix que nous nous donnons 
imperceptiblement 4 nous-mémes. (CCCXCIX) 


ANALOGICAL REFERENCE 


There is no denying that subtlety was one of La Rochefou- 
cauld’s main qualities. Just as the insinuating element of his 
maxims was managed by melody and rhythm, so was it piloted 
by metaphorical allusion, which left no room for a wrong inter- 
pretation of his meaning. To depict fittingly that tricky self-love 
which he saw governing every phase of court life, he says: 

Quelque découverte que l’on ait faite dans le pays de l'amour- 
propre, il y reste encore bien des terres inconnues. (III) 

The analogy here is verbally overstressed by the ratio: pays: 
terres. The fact that he had seen so many blameworthy actions 
praised, and so many laudable feats condemned, forced from him 
the comparison: 

Il semble que nos actions aient des étoiles heureuses ou mal- 
heureuses, & qui elles doivent une grande partie de la louange et du 
blame qu’on leur donne. (LVIII) 

Etoile malheureuse here appears as a clever re-metaphorization 
of dés-Astre, thus showing La Rochefoucauld’s ability as a 
language maker. 

Not only his own unrequited loves, but also those of other 
courtiers gave him a license to judge love in general and in par- 
ticular with analogical insights suggestive of the much later 
Stendahl (De l'amour): 

L’amour, aussi bien que le feu, ne peut subsister sans un mouve- 
ment continuel, et il cesse de vivre dés qu’il cesse d’espérer ou de 
craindre. (LXXV) 

L’amour préte son nom & un nombre infini de commerces qu’on 
lui attribue, et ot il n’a non plus de part que le Doge a ce qui se 
fait 4 Venise. (LXXVII) 

Il n’y a que d’une sorte d’amour, mais il y en a mille différentes 
copies. (LXXIV) 

Mérite, that criterion of an honnéte homme that brought favor 
with the king, occupied the thoughts of La Rochefoucauld and 


found concrete representation in such images as: 
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Détromper un homme préoccupé de son mérite est lui rendre un 
aussi mauvais office que celui que l’on rendit & ce fou d’Athénes 


qui croyoit que tous les vaisseaux qui arrivoient dans le port étoient 
a lui. (XCII) 


Notre mérite nous attire l’estime des honnétes gens, et notre 
étoile celle du public. (CLXV) 

Le mérite des hommes a sa saison aussi bien que les fruits. 
(CCXCI) 

One of the most succinct of all the maxims carried an ominous 
portrayal of death by which the Baroque man, unwilling to 
break his tension by submission to rightful standards of living 
and faith, was often haunted: 

Le soleil ni la mort ne se peuvent regarder fixement. (XXVI) 
The outward trappings of religiosity did not deceive La Roche- 
foucauld, nor did the remorseful appraisal of his own exterior 
semblance of honor belie his words: 

Quelque soin que l’on prenne de couvrir ses passions par des 
apparences de piété et d’honneur, elles paroissent toujours au 
travers de ces voiles. (XII) 

Violent passions, so effective in their influence on the actions of 
man, were readily recognized by La Rochefoucauld, as the 
variant to Maxim CCXCVII"? proves, but he limits his definitive 
observation to the often imperceptible influence of les humeurs 
du corps: 

Les humeurs du corps ont un cours ordinaire et réglé, qui 
meut et qui tourne imperceptiblement notre volonté; elles roulent 
ensemble, et exercent successivement un empire secret en nous, de 
sorte qu’elles ont une part considérable 4 toutes nos actions, sans 
que nous le puissions connoitre. (CCXCVII) 


The sots and their sottises were a topic of scorn for La Roche- 
foucauld, as was the image he used to figure them: 
Un sot n’a pas assez d’étoffe pour étre bon. (CCCLXXXVII) 


PROPORTION 
A certain playfulness creeps into the metaphorical technique 
of La Rochefoucauld when his concern for balance asserts itself 
beyond the demands of the image. The result is a mathematical 


12, The manuscript and 1665 edition prefix: “Nous ne nous apercevons 
que des emportements et des mouvements extraordinaires de nos humeurs 
et de notre tempérament, comme de la violence de la colére, mais personne 
quasi ne s’apercoit que humeurs ... ” Cf. p. 82, supra for Lanson’s 
description of the proportion. 
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proportion or equation, which, though classified as “galimatias”’ 
by some “neo-classic” critics who have not the sense of the 
Baroque, nevertheless presents a most concrete visualization 
of the abstract subject matter. 
. cette constance et ce mépria sont & leur esprit ce que le 
bandeau est a leura yeux. (XXI) 18 

L’élévation est au mérite ce que la parure est aux belles per- 
sonnes. (CDI) 

La bonne grdce est au corps ce que le bon sens est a Vesprit. 
(LXVII) 

When the proportion did not adequately convey the desired pic- 
ture, La Rochefoucauld added a third element for the sake of 
completion: 

La grfce de la nouveauté est & l’amour ce que la fleur est sur 
les fruits: elle y donne un lustre qui s’efface aisément, et qui ne 
revient jamais. (CCLXXIV) 14 

The strict mathematical approach is neglected when a still great- 
er characterization is needed for clarity: 

L’amour-propre nous augmente ou nous diminue les bonnes 
qualités de nos amis 4 proportion de la satisfaction que nous 
avons d’eux; et nous jugeons de leur mérite par la maniére dont 
ils vivent avec nous. (LXXXVIII) 

Though somewhat veiled by comme, the proportion is no less 
effective in the following maxims, because it is more didactic, 
therefore more drastic: 

Les vertus se perdent dans l’intérét, comme les fleuves se 
perdent dans la mer. (CLXXI) 

Les vices entrent dans la composition des vertus, comme les 
poisons entrent dans la composition des remédes, (CLXXXII)15 

Les défauts de l’Ame sont comme les blessures du corps... 
(CXCIV) 

La modération est la langueur et la paresse de l’Ame, comme 
Yambition en est l’activité et l’ardeur. (CCXCIII) 


ANALOGIES AS CONDENSED SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSES 


Though La Rochefoucauld is considered to be a great general- 
izer, and though he himself stated that “il est plus aisé de con- 


13. The mouchoir of the manuscript is a more graphic image, but not in 
keeping with the language of the précieux. 

14. The word grdce, not present in previous editions, makes the image 
more forceful. 

15. The 1665 edition was. more concrete with the addition of de la médé- 
cine after the word remédes. 
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noitre l’-homme en général que de connoitre un homme en par- 
ticulier,”’ (CDXXXVI) yet in a small number of the maxims he 
restricted the scope of his analogies by analyzing a particular 
class of people: 

La valeur est, dana les simples soldats, un métier périlleux 
qu’ils ont pris pour gagner leur vie. (CCXIV) 

La nécessité de mourir faisoit toute la constance des philo- 
sophes: ils croyaient qu’il falloit aller de bonne grace ot |’on 
ne sauroit s’empécher d’aller, et ne pouvant éterniser leur vie, 
il n’y avoit rien qu’ils ne fissent pour éterniser leur réputation, et 
sauver du naufrage ce qui n’en peut étre garanti ... (DIV) 

La sévérité des femmes est un ajustement et un fard qu’elles 
ajoutent a leur beauté. (CCIV) 

L’attachement ou Vindifférence que les philosophes avoient 
pour la vie n’étoit qu’un gofit de leur amour-propre, dont on ne 
doit non plus disputer que du godt de la langue, ou du choix des 
couleurs. (XLVI)16 

Le mépris des richesses étoit dans les philosophes un desir 
caché de venger leur mérite de l’injustice de la fortune, par le 
mépris des mémes biens dont elle les privoit; c’étoit un secret 
pour se garantir de l’avilissement de la pauvreté; c’étoit un 
chemin détourné pour aller 4 la considération qu’ils ne pouvoient 
avoir par les richesses. (LIV) 

L’intrépidité est une force extraordinaire de l’Ame .. . et c’est 
par cette force que les héros se maintiennent en un état paisible, 
et conservent l’usage libre de leur raison dans les accidents les 
plus surprenants et les plus terribles. (CCXVII) 

On ne veut point perdre la vie, et on veut acquérir de la gloire; 
ce qui fait que les braves ont plus d’adresse et d’esprit pour 
éviter la mort, que les gens de chicane n’en ont pour conserver leur 
bien. (CCXXI) 17 

Il est de Ia reconnaissance comme de la bonne foi des mar- 
chands; elle entretient la commerce... (CCXXII) 


INDIVIDUALIZED ANALOGIES AS HISTORICAL EXEMPLIFICATIONS 
OF AN ABSTRACT TRUTH 


Even ’homme en particulier, or “man in history,” appears in 
the maxims to substantiate a pet peeve of La Rochefoucauld: 


16. The restriction of these qualities to the philosophes dates from the 
1666 edition. 

17. The manuscript has a greater play on the word chicane; “ ... et 
on veut acquérir de la gloire; de 1A vient que, quelque chicane que l’on 
remarque dans les parties, elle n’est point égale a la chicane des braves.” 
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Ces grandes et éclatantes actions qui éblouissent les yeux sont 
représentées par les politiques comme les effets des grands des- 
seins, au lieu que ce sont d’ordinaire les effets de ’humeur et 
des passions. Ainsi la guerre d’' Auguste et d’Antoine, qu’on rap- 
porte 4 l’ambition, qu’ils avoient de se rendre maitres du monde, 
n’étoit peut-étre qu’un effet de jalousie. (VII) 

L’amour préte son nom a un nombre infini de commerces qu’on 
lui attribue, et od il n’a non plus de part que le Doge @ ce qui se 
fait & Venise . . . (LXXVII) 

Détromper un homme préoccupé de son mérite est lui rendre 
un aussi mauvais office que celui que l’on rendit a ce fou d Athénes 
qui croyoit que tous les vaisseaux qui arrivoient dans le port 
étoient a lui. (XCII) 

Nous élevons la gloire des uns pour abaisser celle des autres, 
et quelquefois on loueroit moins Monsieur le Prince et Monsieur de 
Turenne si on ne les vouloit point blamer tous deux. (CKCVIII) 


SIMILITUDE 


As concrete exemplifications of his abstractions, La Rochefou- 
cauld establishes between them comparative relations which 
vary as to their appeal. At times the comparison has a clarifying 
effect; again its main forte is impressiveness, or it may, by the 
very incongruity of its application, afford an agreeable surprise. 
Health, or any aspect of it, a constant concern of the aging La 
Rochefoucauld, is often the channel for his similarities. 

Les vices entrent dans la composition des vertus, comme les 

poisons entrent dans la composition des remédes. ... (CLXXXII) 18 

Il y a des rechutes dans les maladies de l’Ame, comme dans 
celles du corps; ce que nous prenons pour notre guérison n’est 

le plus souvent qu’une relache, ou un changement de mal. 

(CXCIII) 29 

Les défauts de l’fme sont comme les blessures du corps: 
quelque soin qu’on prenne de les guérir, la cicatrice paroit tou- 
jours, et elles sont a tout moment en danger de se rouvrir. 

(CXCIV) 

Il y a des folies qui se prennent comme les maladies conta- 

gieuses. (CCC) 20 


18. Cf. p. 98, n. 15, supra. 

19. The manuscript has the image, but not as a simile: “On n’est pas 
moins exposé aux rechutes des maladies de l’me que de celles du corps; nous 
croyons étre guéris, bien que, le plus souvent, ce ne soit qu’une reliache, ou 
un changement du mal.” 

20. The manuscript is more graphic with the insertion of comme les 
rhumes. 
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Il faut gouverner la fortune comme la santé: en jouir quand 
elle est bonne, prendre patience quand elle est mauvaise, et ne 
faire jamais de grands remédes sans un extréme besoin. 
(CCCXCIE) 21 

Humanity in general, always the main preoccupation of La 
Rochefoucauld, is a source for his similes as it was for his meta- 
phors, but with the similes in their greater clarity there is also 
a pointed nuance, a refined distinction which makes the detour 
of the comparison worth while. 

On peut dire que les vices nous attendent, dans le cours de 
la vie, comme des hotes chez qui il faut successivement loger; et je 
doute que l’expérience nous les fit éviter, s’il nous étoit permis 
de faire deux fois le méme chemin. (CXCI)22 

Il est de la reconnoissance comme de la bonne foi des mar- 
chands ... (CCXXIII) 

Un honnéte homme peut étre amoureux comme un fou, mais 
non pas comme un sot. (CCCLIII) 

Nous croyons souvent avoir de la constance dans les malheurs, 
lorsque nous n’avons que de l’abattement, et nous les souffrons sans 
oser les regarder, comme les poltrons se laissent tuer de peur de 
se défendre. (CDXX) 

The sphere of nature, never too much exploited in the 17th cen- 
tury, and when employed, used generally with relation to culture, 
afforded La Rochefoucauld a few analogies of particular intri- 
cacy and captivation because the context changes the banality 
of the observation into a surprise. The balanced structure trans- 
forms it into colorful wisdom. 

Les vertus se perdent dans l’intérét, comme les fleuves se 
perdent dans la mer. (CLXXI) 

L’absence diminue les médiocres passions, et augmente les 
grandes, comme le vent éteint les bougies, et allume le feu. 
(CCLXXVI) 

La plupart des hommes ont, comme les plantes, des pro- 
priétés cachées que le hasard fait découvrir. (CCCXLIV)23 

The many satellites of Louis XIV, rising quickly to favor, and 


falling just as rapidly into disfavor, may have inspired La 


21, La Rochefoucauld greatly elaborated this maxim from the original, 
which, though very brief, does contain the essentials of this analogy: “Tl 
faut se conduire avec la fortune comme avec la santé.” 

22. The manuscript uses hételleries. The change to hétes gives anima- 
tion to vices. 

23. The word cachées does not occur in the 1693 supplement. It makes 
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Rochefoucauld to write of them in farfetched and ironical com- 
parisons: 


Tl y a des gens qui ressemblent aux vaudevilles, qu’on ne 
chante qu’un certain temps. (CCXI)4 


His relations with courtiers and salon-frequenters convinced 
him of the truth that changing moods, true or feigned, in the 
same person are reminiscent of the new baroque palaces or 
churches which appear so different when viewed from a “pitto- 
resque” angle or from the front: 

On peut dire de l’humeur des hommes, comme de la plupart 


des baétiments, qu’elle a diverses faces, les unes agréables, et les 
autres désagréables. (CCXCII)25 


Self-examination coupled with honesty, and we may assume that 
Frenchmen of this period had moments when they faced them- 
selves squarely, could only produce the disquieting habit of wish- 
ful thinking similar to wishful riming, not in harmony with 
prosodic reality: 
Nos actions sont comme les bout-rimés, que chacun fait rap- 
porter & ce qu’il lui plait. (CCCLXXXII) 

even though La Rochefoucauld would favor letting chance or 
fortune, comparable to light clarifying the objects, take a leading 
part in bringing to the fore one’s qualities: 


La fortune fait paroitre nos vertus et nos vices, comme la 
lumiére fait paroitre les objets. (CCCLXXX) 


CONCRETE IMPLICIT IMAGERY 


It can be shown from the examples that have been quoted 
thus far, that La Rochefoucauld established his various compar- 
isons consciously, and that the images were carefully chosen to 
convey the exact tenor of the thought. But he did not always pre- 
fer perspicuous relations. At times he permitted an implied 
visualization to slip into an otherwise abstract perception, again 
achieving by a sort of intimation the effect that a cold calcula- 
tion would defeat. 


the analogy more vital. 

24, By vaudeville at that time was meant a simple song. 

25. This elaborated presentation of the manuscript version heightens 
the effect of the image. “L’humeur comme la plupart des batiments a des 
faces qui ne sont pas les mémes.” (Man.) 
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METAPHORICAL PHRASES 


Inserted in the maxims, sometimes inconspicuously, yet dan- 
gerously meaningful, are small metaphorical phrases which by 
their crystallization of thought and condensation of meaning are 
as effective as direct comparisons. 

Il y a des gens qu’on approuve dans le monde, qui n’ont pour 
tout mérite que les vices qui servent au commerce de la vie. 
(CCLXXIII) 

Nous plaisons plus souvent dans le commerce de la vie par 
nos défauts que par nos bonnes qualités. (XC) 

Notre sagesse n’est pas moins @ la merci de la fortune que nos 
biens. (CCCXXIII) 

Le plus grand miracle de l'amour, c’est de guérir de la coquet- 
terie. (CCCXLIX) 

Dans la vieillesse de l'amour, comme dans celle de lage, on 
vit encore pour les maux, mais on ne vit plus pour les plaisirs. 
(CDXXX) 

Il n’y a guére de personnes qui, dans le premier penchant de 
Vaége, ne fassent connoitre par ot leur corps et leur esprit doi- 
vent défaillir. (CCXXII) 

L’humilité . . . est un artifice de Porgueil qui s’abaisse pour 
s’élever. (CCLIV) 26 

Ce n’est pas tant la fertilité de esprit qui nous fait trouver 
plusieurs expédients sur une méme affaire que c’est le défaut de 
lumiéres. (CCLXXXVII) 


Il y a peu d’honnétes femmes qui ne soient lasses de leur 
métier. (CCCLXVII)27 


Liorgueil a ses bizarreries comme les autres passions 
(CDLXXII) 


. .. assurance d’étre affranchi des miséres de la vie, et de ne 


dépendre plus des caprices de la fortune, sont des remédes qu’on 
ne doit pas rejeter. (DIV) 


NUCLEAR CONDENSATION OF IMAGERY IN VERBS 


We are apparently removed from the concrete in the maxims 
that are to follow, for at first sight the vocabulary seems ab- 
stract. Still a change of viewpoint is inevitable when a close 


26. Roustan, by a comparison of this definitive maxim with the original, 
has shown that La Rochefoucauld in his condensation makes the idea, pure 
and simple, stand out, and addresses himself to our intelligence rather than 
imagination. Textes frangais commentés et expliqués, op. cit., pp. 119-81. 

27. The edition of Les Grands Ecrivains Frangais, op. cit., carries this 
note: This is not a maxim in the true sense of the word, but a sarcasm 
where we do not find the usual “délicatesse” and “bon géut” of the author. 
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scrutiny of the verbs reveals that they are the secret agents 
which by their visualizing force propel the abstractions into the 
region of the concrete. A physical action linked with an abstract 
term is often depicted by the verb: 

La jalousie se nourrit dans les doutes, et elle devient fureur, 
ou elle finit, sitét qu’on passe du doute a la certitude. (XXXII) 28 

Il n’y a point de passion ov l’amour de soi-méme régne si 
puissamment que dans l’amour, et on est toujours plus disposé a 
sacrifier le repos de ce qu’on aime qu’a perdre le sien. (CCLXII) 

Si la vanité ne renverse pas entiérement les vertus, du moins 
elle les ébranle toutes. (CCCLXXXVIII) 

Les passions les plus violentes nous laissent quelquefois du 
reléche, mais la vanité nous agite toujours. (CDXLIII) 

La nature fait le mérite, et la fortune le met en oeuvre. 
(CLIII) 

La vertu n’iroit pas si loin si la vanité ne lui tenoit com- 
pagnie. (CC) 

Les gens heureux ne se corrigent guére, et ils croient tou- 
jours avoir raison, quand la fortune soutient leur mauvaise con- 
duite. (CCXXVII) 

. .. Nous imitons les bonnes actions par émulation, et les mau- 
vaises par la malignité de notre nature, que la honte retenoit 
prisonniére, et que l’exemple met en liberté. (CCXXX) 

La folie nous suit dans tous les temps de la vie... (CCVII) 

Ce qui nous rend la vanité des autres insupportable, c’est 
qu’elle blesse la notre. (CCCLXXXIX) 

Again, a verb expressing a qualitative action inherent in the 
doer is applied to the abstraction. 

La philosophie triomphe aisément des maux passés et des maux 
& venir, mais les maux présents triomphent d’elle. (XXII) 

Le ridicule déshonore plus que le déshonneur. (CCCXXVI) 

Tl y a de certains défauts qui, bien mis en oeuvre, brillent 
plus que la vertu méme. (CCCLIV) 29 

. . . le méme amour-propre qui les aveugle d’ordinaire les 
éclaire alors, et leur donne des vues si justes ... (CDXCIV) 

Il semble que la nature ait préscrit & chaque homme, dés sa 
naissance, des bornes pour les vertus et pour les vices. (CLKXXXIX) 

La magnaminité méprise tout, pour avoir tout. (CCXLVIII) 


28. Cf. p. 70, n. 40, supra. The word subsiste is not as forceful as 
se nourrit. 
29. This version is more metaphorical than the manuscript and 1693 


supplement: “Il y a de certains défauts qui étant bien mis dans un certain 
jour, plaisent plus que la perfection méme.” 
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Il y a de certaines larmes qui nous trompent souvent nous- 
mémes, aprés avoir trompé les autres. (CCCLXXIII) 


ADJECTIVAL SUGGESTION OF IMAGERY 


The adjective serves the same function as the verb in La 
Rochefoucauld’s pictorial process. By its characterizing quality 
it gives the abstract term it modifies a semblance of concrete- 
ness, and enters the domain of the metaphor. 

On fait souvent vanité des passions méme les plus cri- 
minelles; mais Venvie est une passion timide et honteuse que l’on 
n’ose jamais avouer. (XXVII) 

La fortune ne paroit jamais si aveugle qu’A ceux A qui elle 
ne fait pas de bien. (CCCXCI) 

Les vieux fous sont plus fous que les jeunes. (CDXLIV) 

Le caprice de notre humeur est encore plus bizarre que celui 
de la fortune. (XLV) 


La jalousie est, en quelque maniére, juste et raisonnable ... 
(XXVIII) 
Rien n’est si contagieux que l’exemple ... (CCXXX) 


PARENTHETICAL STRESS ENHANCING 
THE ADJECTIVAL SUGGESTION OF IMAGERY 
TO THE DEGREE OF EVOCATION 


In three instances, by means of a concessive parenthetical 
expression enclosing the adjectival concreteness, La Rochefou- 
cauld emphasizes the particular quality he is picturing: 

L’espérance, toute trompeuse qu'elle est, sert au moins a 
nous mener & la fin de la vie par un chemin agréable. (CLXVIII)2®° 
La paresse, toute languissante qu’elle est, ne laisse pas d’en 

&tre souvent la maitresse ... (CCLXVI) 

L’amour, tout agréable qu’il est, plait encore plus par les 

maniéres dont il se montre que par lui-méme. (DI) 

ANIMATION OF THE MORALISTE AS A FAINT ECHO 
OF THE PERSONIFICATION OF THE MORALITES 


Since man is the basis for the maxims of La Rochefoucauld, 
and his vices and virtues the goal of his attacks, it is natural that 
La Rochefoucauld in dealing with such abstractions lends them 
the activities of man. Hence, there lurks in a great many of the 


80. The word trompeuse supplanting vaine et fourbe of the manuscript 
version is more picturesque. 
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maxims the shadow of a human force, which lends to the qual- 
ities themselves a human appeal. 

L’amour préte son nom & un nombre infini de commerces . . . 
(LXXVIT) 

L’esprit ne sauroit jouer longtemps le personnage du coeur. 
(CVIII) 

... la prudence les assemble [les vices] et les tempére, et elle 
s’en sert utilement contre les maux de la vie. (CLXXXII) 

Les passions ont une injustice et un propre intérét qui fait qu’il 
est dangereux de les suivre ... (IX)3! 

... La paresse... usurpe sur tous les desseins et sur toutes 
les actions de la vie; elle y détruit et y consume insensiblement 
les passions et les vertus. (CCLXVI) 

La jalousie nait toujours avec l’amour, mais elle ne meurt 
pas toujours avec lui. (CCCLXI) 

La pénétration a un air de deviner, qui flatte plus notre va- 
nité que toutes les autres qualités de l’esprit. (CDXXV) 

La fortune nous corrige de plusieurs défauts que la raison 
ne sauroit corriger. (CLIV) 

La fortune et l’humeur gouvernent le monde. (CDXXXV) 

Tous les sentiments ont chacun un ton de voix, des gestes et 
des mines qui leur sont propres; et ce rapport, bon ou mauvais, 
agréable ou désagréable, est ce qui fait que les personnes plai- 
sent ou déplaisent. (CCLV) 82 


Traditional Psychomachy Lends Its Psychologic 
Imagery to “Behaviorism” 

Les humeurs du corps ont un cours ordinaire et réglé, qui meut 
et qui tourne imperceptiblement notre volonté; elles roulent en- 
semble et exercent successivement un empire secret en nous, de 
sorte qu’elles ont une part considérable & toutes nos actions, 
sans que nous le puissions connoitre. (CCXCVII) 


Notre humeur met le prix & tout ce qui nous vient de la for- 
tune. (XLVII) 


31. The animation in the manuscript is more pronounced: “Les passions 
ont une injustice et un propre intérét qui fait qu’elles offensent et blessent 
toujours, méme lorsqu’elles parlent raisonnablement et équitablement. La 
charité a seule le privilége de dire tout ce qui lui plait et de ne blesser 
jamais.” 

32. The gestes and mines of this version are stronger than the une 
action et un air de visage of the manuscript. 
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Le bon naturel qui se vante d’étre si sensible, est souvent 
étougé par le moindre intérét. (CCLXXV)83 


NUCLEAR ALLEGORY 


Even when we definitely cross the threshold of abstraction, 
we cannot feel divorced wholly from the concrete element which 
pervades the maxims. In those instances where La Rochefou- 
cauld compares with abstraction, he presents a nuclear allegory, 
a didactic image, which serves as an illumination of the first 
member of his analogy, since the second member is more objec- 
tive. 

Ces grandes et éclatantes actions qui éblouissent les yeux 
sont représentées par les politiques comme les effets des grands 
desseins, au lieu que ce sont d’ordinaire les effets de l’humeur et 
des passions ... (VII) 


In this example the nuclear allegory would be “les yeux éblouis 
par les actions éclatantes” which gives the idea of politique a 
concrete aspect. After this daring use of the concrete for didactic 
purposes, the entire abstract presentation of “desseins [prove- 
nant] de l’humeur et des passions” has the necessary relief to 
appear impressive. 


Les passions ... sont comme un art de la nature dont les 
régles sont infaillibles ... (VIII) 

Tl est de certaines bonnes qualités comme des sens; ceux qui 
en sont entiérement privés ne les peuvent apercevoir, ni les com- 
prendre. (CCCXXXVII) 

On n’aime point 4 louer, et on ne loue jamais personne sans 
intérét. La louange est une flatterie habile, cachée, et délicate, 
qui satisfait différemment celui qui la donne et celui qui la 
recoit. L’un la prend comme une récompense de son mérite, l’autre 
la donne pour faire remarquer son équité et son discernement. 
(CXLIV) 

Rien ne flatte plus notre orgueil que la confiance des grands, 
parce que nous la regardons comme un effet de notre mérite, 
sans considérer qu’elle ne vient le plus souvent que de vanité, ou 
d’impuissance de garder le secret. (CCXXXIX) 84 


33. The manuscript is a little less forceful than the definitive edition: 
“La nature qui se pique d’étre si sensible, est d’ordinaire arretée par le 
plus petit intérét.” The change took place already in the 1665 edition. 

34. The manuscript and 1665 version are much more didactic: “Rien ne 
nous plait tant que la confiance des grands et des personnes considérables 
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Direct analogical assertions often replace the similitude in 
establishing these nuclear allegories. These affirmations are 
more effective than the simile by their very directness and by 
the procedure of making the second element of the equation 
somewhat more concrete than the first, mainly by a modifier of 
any kind: 


L’éducation que l’on donne d’ordinaire aux jeunes gens est un 
second amour-propre qu’on leur inspire. (CCLXI) 


The word amour-propre has a captivating moral power while 
the word éducation is a misused everyday word without any af- 
fective connotation. The second word, therefore, gives a new 
meaning to the empty vocable in the first half of the equation. 


La gravité est un mystére du corps inventé pour cacher les 
défauts de l’esprit. (CCLVIT) 

La magnaminité est assez définie par son nom; néanmoins on 
pourroit dire que c’est le bon sens de Vorgueil, et la voie la plus 
noble pour recevoir des louanges. (CCLXXXV) 


Il y a une élévation qui ne dépend point de 1a fortune: c’est 
un certain air qui nous distingue et qui semble nous destiner aux 
grandes choses; c’est un prix que nous nous donnons imperceptible- 
ment & nous-mémes; c’est par cette qualité que nous usurpons les 
déférences des autres hommes, et c’est elle d’ordinaire qui nous 
met plus audessus d’eux que la naissance, les dignités et le mérite 
méme. (CCCXCIX) 


Ce que nous prenons pour des vertus n’est souvent qu’un 
assemblage de diverses actions et de divers intéréts, que la for- 
tune ou notre industrie savent arranger ... (I) 

L’hypocrisie est un hommage que le vice rend & la vertu. 
(CCXVIHI) 

La promptitude a croire le mal, sans l’avoir assez examiné, est 
un effet de Vorgueil et de la paresse: on veut trouver des coupables, 


par leurs emplois, par leur esprit ou par leur mérite; elle nous fait sentir 
un plaisir exquis, et éléve merveilleusement notre orgueil, parce que nous 
Je regardons comme un effet de notre fidélité: cependant nous serions rem- 
plis de confusion si nous considérions imperfection et la bassesse de sa 
naissance, car elle vient de la vanité, de l’envie de parler, et de ]’impuissance 
de retenir le secret; de sorte qu’on peut dire que la confiance est comme un 


relachement de l’Ame, causé par le nombre et par le poids des choses dont 
elle est pleine.” 
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et on ne veut pas se donner la peine d’examiner les crimes. 
(CCLXVII) 

La haine pour les favoris n’est autre chose que Famour de la 
faveur. Le dépit de ne la pas posséder se console et s’adoucit par 
le mépris que l’on témoigne de ceux qui la possédent; et nous 
leur refusons nos hommages, ne pouvant pas leur dter ce qui leur 
attire ceux de tout le monde. (LV) 

Il est difficile de définir ‘amour: Ce qu’on en peut dire est que, 
dans l’me c’est une passion de régner; dans les esprits, c’est une 
sympathie et dans le corps, ce n’est qu’une envie cachée et délicate 
de posséder ce que l’on aime aprés beaucoup de mystéres. 
(LXVITT) 


“AINSI” TECHNIQUE TELESCOPING CONCLUSION AND 
COMPARISON BY AN AMBIVALENT ADVERB 


In four of the maxims, La Rochefoucauld, somewhat in the 
manner of a preacher who wishes to clinch a point that he has 
made in his homily, draws together the allegorical reference with 
a decisive conclusion. Two of these instances are concrete in 
approach, and the other two remain in the domain of abstraction. 

Ces grandes et éclatantes actions qui éblouissent les yeux 
sont représentées par les politiques comme les effets des grands 
desseins, au lieu que ce sont d’ordinaire les effets de )*humeur et 
des passions. Ainsi la guerre d’Auguste et d’Antoine, qu’on rap- 
porte a ambition qu’ils avoient de se rendre maitres du monde, 
n’étoit peut-étre qu’un effet de jalousie. (VII) 

Here La Rochefoucauld’s observation that great actions are 
ordinarily only the effects of whims or passions, and not neces- 
sarily the result of great plans, is complete in itself. The con- 
crete exemplification, however, prepared for by the introductory 
ainsi, and substituting jalousie for ambition as the cause of the 
war of Augustus and Anthony, verifies the bland statement of 
fact. 

Dans toutes les professions, chacun affecte une mine et un 
extérieur pour paroitre ce qu’il veut qu’on le croie: Ainsi on peut 
dire que le monde n’est composé que de mines. (CCLVI) 

On s’est trompé lorsqu’on a cru que l’esprit et le jugement 
étoient deux choses différentes. Le jugement n’est que la grandeur 
de la lumiére de l’esprit; cette lumiére pénétre le fond des choses, 
elle y remarque tout ce qu’il faut remarquer et apercoit celles 
qui semblent imperceptibles. Ainsi, il faut demeurer d’accord 
que c’est l’étendue de la lumiére de l’esprit qui produit tous les 
effets que l’on attribue au jugement. (XCVII) 

Tl y a dans les afflictions diverses sortes d’hypocrisie: dans 
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Pune, sous prétexte de pleurer la perte d’une personne qui nous est 
chére, nous nous pleurons nous-mémes; nous regrettons la bonne 
opinion qu’elle avoit de nous; nous pleurons la diminution de notre 
bien, de notre plaisir, de notre considération. Ainsi les morts ont 
Vhonneur des larmes qui ne coulent que pour les vivants. 
(CCXXXIII) 


CONTRAST IN COMPARISON 
MAINLY AS INTENSIFICATION OF A PARALLELISM 


La Rochefoucauld’s general tendency toward bipartism is 
reflected not only in the rhythmic apportioning of terms, but 
likewise in the constant juxtaposition of words as a concrete 
exemplification of his thought. This antonymic process, so typi- 
cal of an introspective, self-conscious writer, is frequently linked 
with the primacy of imagery in the individual maxims, and by 
its own rhetorical power increases the figurative aspect and ap- 
peal of the trope used. Without using the examples for imagery 
already quoted, which contain many of these antithetical terms,® 
we can still note among the maxims, less concrete in presenta- 
tion, a number which contain antonymic pairs. 

Ce qui fait voir que les hommes connoissent mieux leurs 
fautes qu’on ne pense, c’est qu’ils n’ont jamais tort quand on les 
entend parler de leur conduite: le méme amour-propre qui les 
aveugle d’ordinaire les éclaire alors, et leur donne des vues si 
justes, qu’il leur fait supprimer ou déguiser les moindres choses 
qui peuvent étre condamnées. (CDXCIV) 

Rien n’est si contagieux que l’exemple, et nous ne faisons 
jamais de grands biens ni de grands mauz qui n’en produisent de 
semblables. Nous imitons les bonnes actions par émulation, et les 
mauvaises par la malignité de notre nature, que la honte retenoit 
prisonniére, et que l’exemple met en liberté. (CCXXX) 

Tl semble que la nature ait préscrit & chaque homme, dés sa 
naissance, des bornes pour les vertus et pour les vices. (CLXXXIX) 

Tl est du véritable amour comme de l’apparition des esprits: 
tout le monde en parle, mais peu de gens en ont vu. (LXXVI) 

Il y a dans le coeur humain une génération perpétuelle de pas- 
sions, en sorte que le ruine de l’une est presque toujours Péta- 
blissement de l’autre. (X) 

Since at least half of the maxims contain such contrasting 
elements, and there remains a goodly number of them as an illus- 


35. The following maxims already quoted have antithetical pairs: 
12 44 46 58 75 88 90 182 193 194 198 228 254 276 292 380 392 444 461. 
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tration of La Rochefoucauld’s parallelism, we have become sus- 
picious that La Rochefoucauld’s imagery was an aid to parallel- 
istic exemplification. The abandonment of imagery and the es- 
cape into the region of pure abstraction resting wholly on the 
strength of the antithesis, combined with La Rochefoucauld’s 
fundamental rhythm, are, therefore, vitalizing forces of the 
maxims. 


Peu d@’esprit avec de la droiture ennuie moins & la longue, que 
beaucoup d’esprit avec du travers. (DII) 

L’avarice produit souvent des effets contraires: il y a un nombre 
infini de gens qui sacrifient tout leur bien & des espérances dou- 
teuses et éloignées; d’autres méprisent de grands avantages a 
venir pour de petits intéréts présents. (CDXCII) 

Ceux qui ont eu de grandes passions se trouvent, toute leur vie, 
heureux, et malheureux d’en étre guéris. (CDLXXXV) 

Les femmes qui aiment pardonnent plus aisément les grandes 
indiscrétions que les petites infidélités. (CDXXIX) 


In others, fewer in number, an oxymoronic technique streng- 
thens the antithetic position, figura etymologica, annominatio, 
and metabolé having the effect of a transposition of imagery 
into the acoustic domain: 


Il y a une certaine reconnoissance vive, qui ne nous acquitte 
pas seulement des bienfaits que nous avons recus, mais qui fait 
méme que nos amis nous doivent, en leur payant ce que nous leur 
devons. (CDXXXVIII) 

La simplicité affectée est une imposture délicate. (CCLXXXIX) 

Tl y a des faussetés déguisées qui représentent si bien la 
vérité, que ce seroit mal juger que de ne s’y pas laisser tromper. 
(CCLXXXII) 

Il y a des personnes & qui les défauts siéent bien, et d’autres qui 
sont disgraciées avec leurs bonnes qualités. (CCLI) 

La constance en amour est une inconstance perpétuelle .. . 
cette constance n’est qu’une inconstance arretée et renfermée 
dans un méme sujet. (CLXXV) 

Nl y a des gens dégoutants avec du mérite, et d’autres qui 
plaisent avec des défauts. (CLV)8¢ 

Les passions en engendrent souvent qui leur sont contraires: 
Pavarice produit quelquefois la prodigalité, et la prodigalité 


86. More than the contrasting terms, the drastic metaphor is important 
in the 1665 edition. “Comme il y a de bonnes viandes qui affadissent le coeur, 
il y a un mérite fade, et des personnes qui dégofitent avec des qualités bon- 
nes et estimables.”’ 
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Pavarice; on est souvent ferme par foiblesse, et audacieux par 

timidité. (XI) 

Les hommes ne sont pas seulement sujets 4 perdre le souvenir 

des bienfaits et des injures; ils haissent méme ceux qui lea ont 

obligés et ceassent de hair coux qui leur ont fait des outrages .. . 

(XIV) 

Finally, examples, other than those quoted for bipartite bal- 
ance of periods constituting the maxim, show that antimeta- 
bolic formation, a figure of thought relative to antithesis and 
paradox, in which the syntax aims at strict parallelism, while the 
lexicon, however, aims at chiasmus, was La Rochefoucauld’s pre- 
ference when the abstract conception prevailed: 

Th ne sert de rien d’étre jeune sans étre belle, ni d’étre belle 
sans étre jeune. (CDXCVII) 

This maxim is composed of two parallel sentences: Il ne sert 
de rien d’étre jeune sans étre belle.[Il ne sert de rien] détre 
belle sans étre jeune. Within the syntactic framework of the 
maxim there is also a chiasmatic arrangement of the key words: 
d’étre jeune sans étre belle; d’étre belle sans étre jeune. In such 
examples the contrast is heightened by the combination of bal- 
ance and wordplay. 

On passe souvent de l’amour a I’ambition, mais on ne revient 
guére de l’ambition 4 l’amour. (CDXC) 

Tl y a du mérite sans élévation, mais il n’y a point d’élé- 
vation sans quelque mérite. (CD) 

It is evident from this analysis that La Rochefoucauld, 
ranging from the very concrete imagery to the most abstract, 
but still imaginative, acoustic playfulness, carefully managed the 
stylistic accoutrements of each single maxim. As his rhythm and 
balance were an essential part of his syntactical arrangement, so, 
too, the imagery that he used, or the substitution of a concrete, 
condensed, stylistic device for an image, were essential to the 
integrity of his work, the fundamental bipartite rhythm and 
parallelism. Each maxim is a work of art in itself, finely wrought 
and skillfully polished, destined to give either a pictorial minia- 
ture of man in general, or of the 17th century court-and-salon 
man in particular. La Rochefoucauld, in renouncing visualizing 
picturesqueness to the advantage of imaginative balancing of 
highly abstract thought, permits, nevertheless, the ear to take 
over the sensuous part of his pyschological anthropology when- 
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ever the eye becomes deprived of its own share in image presenta- 
tion. Whenever we feel confronted with abstract thought exclu- 
sively in La Rochefoucauld’s maxims, we may be sure that the 
imagery simply has become, in a sense, onomatopoeic. The eye has 
retreated, but the ear has taken over. It may then be said of the 
maxims in general that rhythm dominates imagery. 


CHAPTER III 


CHOICE OF TERMS AND MODIFICATION 
OF GRAMMATICAL PATTERNS 


The famous “Enfin Malherbe vint” of Boileau has echoed and 
reechoed throughout the centuries as a testimony of the literary 
gratitude accorded that poet and reformer of the French lan- 
guage by the immediately succeeding classical age, and the writers 
of future generations. Malherbe’s reform was a conscious one; it 
struck out against all accessories with great vehemence, and 
pressed onward until the last vestige of unhealthy growth in 
the literary field had been crushed. By his efforts the French 
language, somewhat purified and strengthened, became a more 
fitting tool for the masterpieces that were to follow. 

One reform, however, is never sufficient to guarantee a com- 
plete change. Follow-ups, though unconscious of their revolu- 
tionary nature, often serve a better purpose than the initial 
movement. It is with truth and justice, therefore, that stylistic- 
ally speaking, we can, in viewing retrospectively the writers pos- 
terior to Malherbe, say, “Enfin La Rochefoucauld vint.” The 
literary and classical education of La Rochefoucauld had been 
neglected, yet he, less inoculated with Latin and Greek remains, 
less encumbered with grammatical subtleties, and more con- 
cerned with good usage, good taste, and a facile naturalness, 
taught the true French of his period better than “les écrivains 
de profession.”? To use the words of Henri Regnier, who pre- 
pared a Lexique de la langue de La Rochefoucauld: 

Malgré Balzac, malgré Descartes, et Bossuet méme, et Pascal, 

il y restait encore bien des progrés 4 faire, ou du moins & con- 
firmer et A répandre, surtout pour |’aisance, la mesure, et le 
goiit, qualités ot tendaient de plus en plus les lettres francaises ... 
au milieu du dix-septiéme siécle, chez le commun des écrivains, que 
d’embarras parfois et d’enchevétrement dans la structure des 
phrases! et, pour le choix des expressions, que d’inégalité, nulle- 
ment profitable 4 Pélégante variété! . .. Quant a la justesse des 
mots, au golit sévére, au rapport avec l’idée, & la bonne et naturelle 
simplicité du language, il [La Rochefoucauld] a été pour ses 
contemporains et demeure un modéle achevé.2 


1. GEF, Tome III, Part II, pp. iii-iv. 
2. Ibid., p. iv. 
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La Rochefoucauld, “ciseleur de phrases” as he was over a 
long period of years, brought forth in the definitive edition of 
his Mazimes, a work of art much superior to his previously writ- 
ten Mémoires. Affectively and imaginatively borrowing from the 
plethora of grammatical potentialities, in the sense of Bally and 
Iordan, he fashioned for his sentences with careful retouchings 
“un vétement ... ni trop riche, ni trop pauvre, ni trop serré, ni 
trop ample!’’? The rhythmic and melodic profiles of his construc- 
tions have already been delineated. There remains now to be 
scrutinized his choice of grammatical patterns, and his aesthetic- 
affective modifications of syntactical constructions that merited 
for him the adulation: 

Et c’est justement ce naturel, cette absence d’imitation, 
cette saveur et cette délicatesse toutes francaises, dues plus 

au sol et & la nature méme de |’arbre qu’A une greffe habile, qui 

ont fait des Maximes un exemple et un modéle salutairement 

contagieux pour notre prose, qu’elles nous montrent arrivée & sa 

maturité & sa perfection, et devenue l’instrument le plus souple 

de la pensée et le plus propre 4 lui donner, sans artifice ni re- 

cherche, constante elégance et distinction.4 


SINGLE WORD 


Bally has stated that vocabulary has considerable importance, 
whether as a criterion of the characteristics of a language, or 
as a means of distinguishing the intellectual and affective ele- 
ments of expression." The latter part of this statement is true 
in the case of La Rochefoucauld who, faithful to the standards of 
the “mot noble” or “mot juste” dictated by the bienséance and 
raison of the 17th century respectively, remained conservative 
and ordinary in the choice of his vocabulary. The abstractness 
of his personal idiom, following necessarily from the choice 
of motifs for discussion, has already been underlined, but too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on the fact that he possessed 


3. Ibid., p. v. 

4. Ibid., p. vi. 

5. “Le vocabulaire a pourtant une imposture considérable, soit comme 
critére des caractéres d’une langue, soit comme moyen de distinguer les 
eléments intellectuels et affectifs de l’expression.” Charles Bally, “Stylisti- 
que et linguistique générale,” Archiv fiir das Studiwm der Neueren 
Sprachen und Literaturen, CKXVIII (1912), p. 100. 
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the unique faculty of surrounding his abstract terms by other 
terms which gave them new lustre and in some measure rendered 
them more picturesque and colorful. This ability is not peculiar to 
La Rochefoucauld, for many authors, by such effective use of 
vocabulary, have rendered their writings brilliant and effective, 
but it is more prominent in him because it is more constant. If 
a skeletal outline is made of his nouns and adjectives alone in any 
one of the maxims, and then the maxim as a whole is compared 
with it, the verity of this statement cannot be denied. Let us 
take a longer one as an example: 

Nouns: choses, gens, conversation, mine, yeux, esprit, égare- 
ment, précipitation, moyen, perfections, conversation. 8 
abstract and 4 concrete—all drawn from the vocabulary 
of “tout le monde.” 

Adjectives: raisonnable, agréable, habile, complaisant, attentif, 
mauvais, grand, — all descriptive, but certainly not 
colorfal in themselves. 

Mazim 

Une des choses qui fait que l’on trouve si peu de gens qui 
paroissent raisonnables et agréables dans la conversation, c’est 
qu’il n’y a presque personne qui ne pense plutét a ce qu’il veut 
dire qu’A répondre précisément A ce qu’on lui dit. Les plus 
habiles et les plus complaisants se contentent de montrer seulement 
une mine attentive, au méme temps que |’on voit, dans leurs 
yeux et dans leur esprit, un égarement pour ce qu’on leur dit, 

et une précipitation pour retourner 4 ce qu’ils veulent dire, au lieu 

de considérer que c’est un mauvais moyen de plaire aux autres, 

ou de les persuader, que de chercher si fort @ se plaire a soi- 

méme, et que bien écouter et bien répondre est une des plus 

grandes perfections qu’on puisse avoir dans la conversation. 

(CXXXIX) 

A moralist, un homme de cour, un honnéte homme, and La 
Rochefoucauld was all of these, could not be more drastic either 
in choice or use of words, and still maintain that air of quality 
which assures good taste, elegance and, in short, style. 


Adverbs 


The same reserve is shown by La Rochefoucauld in the use 
of adverbs. By far the greater number of them are those mitiga- 
ting terms, to be discussed later, with which he sprinkles his 
maxims. The longer adverbs in -ment, some eighteen in variety, 
of which aisément has the highest frequency, are as colorless by 
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themselves as the rest of his diction, as the following examples 
prove: aisément, entiérement, véritablement, successivement, 
également, sagement, insensiblement, parfaitement, facilement, 
etc. In the maxim itself, however, joined with the combining 
force of other parts of speech, they assume a new significance, 
and besides lending themselves to the formation of images, seem 
more radically important from the viewpoint of melody, since 
the nasal sounds at the end have a quality of softness, and from 
the viewpoint of rhythm, since their graceful number of syl- 
lables helps to balance the preponderance of prepositions, con- 
junctions and pronouns. 

De tous nos défauts, celui dont nous demeurons le plus 
aisément d’accord, c’est de la paresse; nous nous persuadons 
qu’elle tient a toutes les vertus paisibles, et que, sans détruire 
entiérement les autres, elle en suspend seulement les fonctions. 
(CCCXCVIII) 

After having sketched this general situation it will be worth- 
while to demonstrate how, in the epochal framework, certain 
psychological propensities are manifested in forms of verbs of 
preference which add to the impression of ambiguity, masking, 
and veiling: 


Paraitre and Similar Verbs 


Reiterated again and again in the maxims is the idea of ap- 
pearances. This is understandable, given the mantle of hypocrisy 
and disguises that cloaked with “stratagémes” the seigneurs, new 
“barons de Thacreste,’”’ of this period of extravagance and en- 
joyment. With La Rochefoucauld, however, the use of words that 
stress mere semblance carries a much deeper significance, being 
rather the harbingers of his ironic and disdainful appraisal of 
this veiling of true motives and attitudes, than of the false ap- 
pearances themselves. Sometimes he strikes out with the word 
affectent: 

Ceux qu’on condamne au supplice affectent quelquefois une 
constance et un mépris de la mort... (XXI) 

Les plus habiles affectent toute leur vie de blamer les finesses, 
pour s’en servir en quelque grande occasion et pour quelque grand 
intérét, (CXXIV) 

On n’est jamais si ridicule par les qualités que l’on a que par 
celles que l’on affecte d’avoir. (CKXXIV) 
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At other times he uses the word apparences directly : 

Le monde récompense plus souvent les apparences du mérite 
que le mérite méme. (CLXVI) 

La vérité ne fait pas tant de bien dans le monde que ses 
apparences y font du mal. (LXIV) 

La plus grande ambition n’en a pas la moindre apparence, 
lorsqu’elle se rencontre dans une impossibilité absolue d’arriver 
ow elle aspire. (XCI) 

and in one situation he employs the much stronger dissimulation : 

... celle [sincérité] que lon voit d’ordinaire n’est qu’une fine 
dissimulation, pour attirer la confiance des autres. (LXITI) 

When desirous of being more conservative in his approach, he 
cautiously proffers his subject matter by the impersonal @ 
semble: 

Il semble que la nature ... nous ait donné aussi l’orgueil 
pour nous épargner la douleur de connoitre nos imperfections. 
(XXXVI) 

Il semble que la nature ait préscrit & chaque homme... des 
bornes pour les vertus et pour les vices. (CLXXXIX) 

Il semble que ’amour-propre soit la dupe de la bonté, et qu’il 
s’oublie lui-méme, lorsque nous travaillons pour l’avantage des 
autres... (CCXXXVI) 

Il semble que Jes hommes ne se trouvent pas assez de défauts; 
ils en augmentent encore le nombre par de certaines qualités singu- 
ligres dont ils affectent de se parer, et ils les cultivent avec tant 
de soin qu’elles deviennent & la fin des défauts naturels qu’il ne 
dépend plus d’eux de corriger. (CDXCIII) 

In a few instances the more simile-like ressembler serves the 
purpose of irony at the same time as it creates an image. 

Si on juge de l’amour par la plupart de ses effets, il ressemble 
plus & la haine qu’é l’amitié. (LXXII) 

Il y a des gens qui ressemblent aux vaudevilles, qu’on ne chante 
qu’un certain temps. (CCXI) 


The most frequently used, however, is the objective word par- 
aitre in contradistinction to the verb étre in a negating, ironic 
way. 


Nous gagnerions plus de nous laisser voir tels que nous sommes, 
que d’essayer de paroitre ce que nous ne sommes pas. (CDLVII) 

... dans le mépris que les grands hommes font paroitre pour 
la mort, c’est l’amour de la gloire qui leur en éte la vue. (DIV) 

Quelques méchants que soient les hommes, il n’oseraient 
paroitre ennemis de la vertu, et lorsqu’ils la veulent persécuter, 
ils feignent de croire qu’elle est fausse, ou ils lui supposent des 
crimes. (CDLXXXIX) 
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Rien n’empéche tant d’étre naturel, que l’envie de la paroitre. 
(CDXXXI)6& 


Terms of Mitigation 


Mitigating terms convey psychological sincerity by the im- 
plication that general statements of a pessimistic nature always 
admit of exceptions and afford aesthetic pleasure by smoothing 
down the flow of the sentence. It has been accepted almost as 
a certainty that the presence of so many words lightening the 
pessimistic attitude of La Rochefoucauld was due to the influence 
of Madame de La Fayette’ who, shocked by the seriousness with 
which La Rochefoucauld demonstrated his disillusionment, strove 
to lessen its effect in the final publication of the maxims. A 
thorough scrutiny of the variants, however, disclaims the over- 
authoritativeness of this tenet, held by the biographic historian 
against the ergocentric critic, since La Rochefoucauld, from the 
very first rendition of his thought, inserted consciously for pur- 
poses of veiled irony as well as for balance and rhythm, these 
apparently insignificant adverbs. The most frequently used is 
souvent, [so reminiscent of a similar role of this adverb in 
Boileau] generally in its positive form, but at times used com- 
paratively and superlatively. 

Lenvie d’étre plaint ou d’étre admiré fait souvent la plus 
grande partie de notre confiance. (CDLXXV) 


Il y a souvent plus d’orgueil que de bonté 4 plaindre les mal- 
heurs de nos ennemis .. . (CDLXIII)8& 


6. Other examples of paraitre are: 9 12 14 18 52 56 116 139 164 
188 199 207 246 391 407 419 449 479. 

7. After a series of disappointing love relations with leading women 
of the court, La Rochefoucauld found “une nouvelle muse” in the person of 


Madame de La Fayette. The nature of their attachment has been the cause 
of much discussion, some critics finding a counterpart to their love in 


the novel of Madame de la Fayette, La Princesse de Claves. Other critics 
claim their relations with each other were based on friendship. It is certain 
that Madame de La Fayette was the consolation of the aging La Roche- 
foucauld, giving him ten years of happiness and care. Bourdeau, op. cit., 
pp. 146-48, 

8. Other examples are: 1 6 15 16 27 30 57 68 85 101 114 118 
121 140 141 162 195 205 218 220 282 242 246 264 266 275 278 279 280 281 304 
305 868 369 373 405 409 419 420 441 450 504. 
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Plus souvent 
L’extréme avarice se méprend presque toujours: il n’y a point 
de passion qui s’éloigne plus souvent de son but, ni sur qui le 
présent ait tant de pouvoir, au préjudice de l’avenir. (CDXCI) 
Tl n’y a point de gens qui aient plus souvent tort que ceux 
qui ne peuvent souffrir d’en avoir. (CCCLXXXVI)® 
Le plus souvent 
Tl y a des rechutes dans les maladies de l’4me, comme dans 
celles du corps; ce que nous prenons pour notre guérison n’est, 
le plus souvent, qu’un relache, ou un changement du mal. (CXCIII) 
Nul ne mérite d’étre loué de bonté, s’i] n’a pas la force d’étre 
méchant: toute autre bonté n’est le plus souvent qu’une paresse 
ou une impuissance de la volonté. (CCXXXVII) 1° 
Quelquefois 
Quelquefois has a much more sly quality about it than sou- 
vent, and we almost picture La Rochefoucauld, tongue in cheek, 
as he makes drastically devastating remarks with the apparent 
purpose of belittlement. 
Les passions les plus violentes nous laissent quelquefois du 
relache, mais la vanité nous agite toujours. (CDXLIII) 


Lesprit nous sert quelquefois & faire hardiment des sottises. 
(CDXV) 


- . . les passions seules ont le droit de les mettre au jour 
[talents] et de nous donner quelquefois des vues plus certaines et 
plus achevées que l’art ne sauroit faire. (CDIV) 

La fortune se sert quelquefois de nos défauts pour nous élever 
- + (CDII)11 

Presque 
Presque when linked with other adverbial modifiers carries 
the gradation in this mitigation process to a higher range of 
certainty, and centers around the cases of which La Rochefou- 
cauld had seen more conclusive demonstrations. 
Toutes nos qualités sont incertaines et douteuses, en bien 


comme en mal, et elles sont presque toutes & la merci des occa- 
sions. (CDLXX) 


Quelque honte que nous ayons méritée, il est presque toujours 
en notre pouvoir de rétablir notre réputation. (CDXII) 12 


9. Other examples are: 90 120 166 234. 

10. Other examples are: 116 239 263. 

11. Other examples are: 11 16 21 129 185 179 198 215 283 310 829 355 
893 395. 


12. Other examples are: 10 16 125 278 299 335 352 371 885 449 491. 
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Holding at times in a very tangible way to his characteriza- 
tion of Vhomme en général, La Rochefoucauld inserts the quali- 
fying la plupart as if to indicate that he would make some ex- 
ceptions, whereas in reality he wills to embrace all men in his 
generalization : 


Ce qui fait que la plupart des femmes sont peu touchées 
de l’amitié, c’est qu’elle est fade quand on a senti de l’amour. 
(CDXL) 

La plupart des jeunes gens croient étre naturels, lorsqu’ils ne 
sont que mal polis et grossiers. (CCCLXXII) 

La plupart des femmes ne pleurent pas tant la mort de leurs 
amants pour les avoir aimés, que pour paroitre plus dignes d’étre 
aimées. (CCCLXII) 


La reconnoissance de la plupart des hommes n’est qu’une se- 

créte envie de recevoir de plus grands bienfaits. (CCXCVIII) 18 
Ordinaire ; 

The use of ordinaire and ordinairement translates La Roche- 
foucauld’s condescending attitude toward certain qualities, ac- 
tions or events as he views them from the superior heights of his 
own rectitude. 

On ne compte d’ordinaire la premiére galanterie des femmes 
que lorsqu’elles en ont une seconde. (CDXCIX) 

Jl faut que les jeunes gens qui entrent dans le monde soient 
honteux ou étourdis: un air capable et composé se tourne d’ordi- 
naire en impertinence. (CDXCV) 

Nous ne louons d’ordinaire de bon coeur que ceux qui nous 
admirent. (CCCLVI) 14 


Three other words, “tantot,” “peut-étre,” and “quasi” occur for 
the same purpose as outlined above, but their use is negligible. 
Repetition 

The presence of reiteration in the maxims has already been 
made evident in our treatment of balancing constructions, echo 
sounds, and paronyms. In addition to using it for beauty of struc- 
ture and for harmony, La Rochefoucauld also chose this device 
for the dissemination of his ironic implications and the bul- 
warking of his disdain for certain classes of people and charac- 
ters. The device became imperative by the elimination of many 
synonyms as a result of the Malherbian reform. 


18. Other examples are: 23 78 212 238 247 298 340 344 868 427. 
14. Other examples are: 7 23 62 146 283 261 802 315 875. 
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L’amour-propre est plus habile que le plus habile homme du 
monde. (IV) 

Quelque rare que soit le véritable amour, il l’est encore moins 
que la véritable amitié. (CDLXXIII) 

La plupart des amis dégoutent de l’amitié, et la plupart des 
dévots dégoutent de la dévotion. (CDXXVII) 

Tl s’en faut bien que ceux qui s’attrapent & nos finesses ne 
nous paroissent aussi ridicules que nous nous lé paroissons a 
nous-mémes quand les finesses des autres nous ont attrapés. 
(CDVII) 

On ne devroit s’étonner que de pouvoir encore s’étonner. 
(CCCLXXXIV)15 


SYNTAX OF THE PHRASE 


Certain phraseological devices employed by La Rochefoucauld 
demonstrate a choice of patterns suitable not only to the thoughts 
expressed, but also to the effectiveness. If La Rochefoucauld, by 
the use of mitigating terms, has endeavored to present in an in- 
sinuating and carefully-covered manner the full impact of his 
cynical observations, he has on the other hand taken equal care 
to emphasize certain features, not so much by magnifying epi- 
thets of a regular Baroque style, as by the superlative form of 
even the most ordinary of his adjectives and adverbs. The effect 
produced, however, has the same quality as the Baroque tenden- 
cy, since what is magnifying here is the accent of affectivity. 

Le plus grand effort de l’amitié n’est pas de montrer nos 
défauts & un ami; c’est de lui faire voir les siens. (CDX) 

La plus véritable marque d’étre né avec de grandes qualités, 
c'est d’étre né sans envie. (CDXXXIII) 

La bienséance est la moindre de toutes les lois, et la plus 
suivie. (CDXLVII) 

La plus grande ambition n’en a pas la moindre apparence, 
lorsqu’elle se rencontre dans une impossibilité absolue d’arriver 

ou elle aspire. (XCI) 

He frequently uses the adjective seul with the same superla- 
tive force: 

Les passions sont les seuls orateurs qui persuadent toujours 

. +.» (VIII) 

Nous nous persuadons souvent d’aimer les gens plus puissants 


15. Other examples are: 5 6 7 28 39 48 54 57 73 75 80 81 85 89 92 97 98 
103 106 219 226 233 245 252 286 296 355 376 384 400. 
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que nous, et néanmoins c’est V’intérét seul qui produit notre 
amitié ... (LXXXV) 

Nous ne pouvons rien aimer que par rapport 4 nous, et nous ne 
faisons que suivre notre gotit et notre plaisir quand nous pré- 
férons nos amis 4 nous-mémes; c’est néanmoins par cette préférence 
seule que l’amitié peut étre vraie et parfaite. (LXXXI) 


Demonstratives 


That La Rochefoucauld shared Racine’s preference for the 
demonstrative adjective as a mitigating force, labeled as ‘“‘Klas- 
siche Dimpfung” by Spitzer,!* can be noticed in a comparison of 
Maxim VII with its variant. In the 1665 edition, the maxim be- 
gan, “Les grandes et éclatantes actions qui éblouissent les yeux 
...” while the definitive edition has “Ces grandes et éclatantes 
actions ...” Not only does La Rochefoucauld minimize the glit- 
ter of these actions, but he also gives expression to his own 
ironic interpretation of the motive of such actions and prepares 
the way for the venom reserved at the end, “un effet de jalousie.” 

Equally ironic, though perhaps less by use than by its position 
with the noun, is his choice of the demonstrative adjective in 
Maxim XII. This is again proved by a comparison with the var- 
jant: 

Quelque soin que l’on prenne de couvrir ses passions par des 
apparences de piété et d’honneur, elles paroissent toujours au 
travers de ces voiles. 

A glance at the variant shows indeed that he emphasized the 
scorn and disdain he felt for Tartuffian religiosity by shifting 
the concrete expression voiles to the end of the main clause and 
prefixing the demonstrative. 

Quelque industrie que l’on ait & cacher ses passions sous 
le voile de la piété et de l’honneur, il y en a toujours quelque en- 
droit qui se montre. (XII) 

In the proportion which La Rochefoucauld forms in Maxim 
XXI regarding the apparent constancy and scorn of death 
feigned by those condemned, the note of cynical disapproval lin- 
gers in the demonstratives: 

- +. de sorte qu’on peut dire que cette constance et ce mépris 
sont & leur esprit ce que le bandeau est A leurs yeux. 

La Rochefoucauld’s use of demonstratives, however, is not 


16. Cf. p. 49, supra. 
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limited to this particular device. The usually designated retro- 
spective c’est as a means of “mise en relief” becomes in his man- 
ner of presentation a remarkable force for focusing attention 
on a particular element of the maxim which bears the significant 
object of his disgust, hatred, scorn, or cynicism. Since he some- 
times deviates from this usage, many instances of its occurrence 
in the maxims indicate all the more precisely its purposefulness. 
As a retrospective device it occurs always in the second half of 
the maxim and after a variety of beginnings: 


Noun 


Le vrai moyen d’étre trompé, c’est de se croire plus fin que 
les autres. (CXXVII) 

Concessive Subordinate beginnings—Quelque que 

Quelque prétexte que nous donnions & nos afflictions, ce n’est 
souvent que l’intérét et la vanité qui les causent. (CCXXXII) 

Quelques grands avantages que la nature donne, ce n’est pas 
elle seule, mais la fortune avec elle, qui fait les héros. (LIII) 


Relative ce qui 


Ce qui fait que les amants et les maitresses ne s’ennuient point 
d’étre ensemble, c’est qu’ils parlent toujours d’eux-mémes. 
(CCCXII) 

Ce qui nous donne tant d’aigreur contre ceux qui nous font des 
finesses, c’est qu’ils croient étre plus habiles que nous. (CCCL) 


Conditional si 


. . . Si quelqu’un parait sage, c’est seulement parce que ses 
folies sont proportionnées 4 son age et & sa fortune. (CCVII) 

S’il y a un amour pur et exempt du mélange de nos autres pas- 
sions, c’est celui qui est caché au fond du coeur, et que nous igno- 
rons nous-mémes. (LXIX) 

Infinitive as anticipated subject 

Louer les princes des vertus qu’ils n’ont pas, c’est leur dire 

impunément des injures. (CCCXX) 
Temporal quand 

Quand nous exagérons la tendresse que nos amis ont pour nous, 
c’est souvent moins par reconnoissance que par le desir de faire 
juger de notre mérite. (CCLXXIX) 


Superlative 


Le plus grand miracle d’amour, c’est de guérir de la coquetterie. 
(CCCXLIX) 
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Thirteen of the maxims begin with this demonstrative c’est, 
the evident purpose again being to focus attention from the very 
outset to the point that La Rochefoucauld desires to stress: 

C’est presque toujours Ja faute de celui qui aime de ne pas 
connoitre quand on cesse de ’aimer. (CCCLXXI) 17 

When he makes his beginnings negative, however, the emphasis 
shifts to the second member of the maxim: 

Ce nest pas un grand malheur d’obliger des ingrats, mais 
c’en est un insupportable d’étre obligé & un malhonnéte homme. 
(CCCXVII) 

Si clause 

A final and very important incident of La Rochefoucauld’s 
skillful managing of syntactical phrases for the purpose of af- 
fective emphasis and importance is the planting of his invec- 
tive in the subordinate Protasis of a si clause, the resulting 
Apodosis in form of a conditional, bearing the moral he wishes 
‘ to point. He varies the position of this si clause, sometimes 
placing it at the beginning of the maxim, sometimes in the 
middle, if it happens to be one of the longer reflections, and even 
at times at the important end-position with the implication of a 
“psychological predicate.” 

Si nous n’avions point d’orgueil, nous ne nous plaindrions 
pas de celui des autres. (XXXIV) 

Si nous n’avions point de défauts, nous ne prendrions pas 
tant de plaisir 4 en remarquer dans les autres. (XXXI) 

On n’auroit guére de plaisir si on ne se flattoit jamais. 
(CXXIII) 

Il y a des gens .. . qui gateroient tout s’ils changeoient de 
conduite. (CLVI) 

When he uses a si clause as an observation without contrary- 
to-fact implications, the important feature of the maxim again 
reverts to the independent clause: 

Si on juge de Yamour par la plupart de ses effets, il res- 
semble plus & la haine qu’é l’amitié. (LXXII) 

Si nous résistons & nos passions, c’est plus par leur foiblesse 
que par notre force. (CXXII) 


SYNTAX OF THE SENTENCE 


The syntax of any given language fixes more or less the po- 
sition of words in the regular sentence, but it is understandable 


17. Other examples are: 107 143 159 206 281 284 245 266 287 302 317 871. 
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that if an author, according to the Bally tenets, can adapt dic- 
tion to his own psychological and affective reactions, he can also 
secure artistic effects in the phrasing of his thoughts by a word- 
order based on an emotive force within him. Lerch has out- 
lined the general characteristics of word position in classical 
French, showing it to be both logical and pedagogical.*® Even 
though the shift from this fixed order to an affective and impres- 
sionistic one is typical only of modern French, and especially of 
the conversational language used by contemporary writers,!® 
still this affective word-order is visible in La Rochefoucauld, who 
substituted inside an implacable classical word-order certain 
figures of speech which admit at least of an exchange of “same- 
level” elements for an affective purpose. Though the conversa- 
tional tone of the salons may be largely responsible for his ar- 
rangement, and the principles of the loose genre may also be 
exacting, there remains an individual, arbitrary arrangement 
that pierces through the supposed conformity. This arrange- 
ment has direct relations with his cynicism and irony, as well 
as with his attention to rhythm and harmony. 

In Maxim I, the care for binary terms supersedes the logical 
construction. We should expect “... et ce n’est pas toujours 
par valeur que les hommes sont vaillants, et par chasteté que les 
femmes sont chastes.” La Rochefoucauld’s esprit couches his in- 
tellectual game into antimetabolic playfulness, more effective, 
more balanced, and more ironic: “ ... et ce n’est pas toujours par 
valeur et par chasteté que les hommes sont vaillants et que les 
femmes sont chastes.” 

In XLIII it is expected that coewr would be logically intro- 
duced by a preposition as is esprit, and serve as an agent, whereas 
La Rochefoucauld, by a shift of constructions, emphasizes the 
importance of coeur in our actions: 

L’homme croit souvent se conduire lorsqu’il est conduit, et 


pendant que par son esprit il tend & un but, son coeur |’entraine 
insensiblement & un autre. (XLIII) 


18. E. Lerch, “Franzésische Sprache und franzésische Wesenart,” 
Handbuch der Frankreichkunde, (Frankfurt: Diesterweg, 1988), p. 87. 

19. Henri Godin, Les ressources stylistiques du frangaia contemporain, 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1948), p. 137. 
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In LXX his insertion of the adverb longtemps after the auxil- 
iary verb instead of after the main verb that it modifies, a posi- 
tion he maintains in other instances, (cf. CVIII) shows his in- 
terest in the rhythmic balance of the sentence. 


Il n’y a point de déguisement qui puisse longtemps cacher 
VYamour ov il est, ni le feindre ot il n’est pas. (LXX) 


L’esprit ne sauroit jouer longtemps le personnage du coeur. 
(CVIII) 


To emphasize the ridiculous status of old people who forget 
that they are no longer “aimable,” La Rochefoucauld substan- 
tivizes the “neuter” of the adjective to have an opportunity to 
place the superlative in front of it: 

Le plus dangereux ridicule des vieilles personnes qui one été 
aimables, c’est d’oublier qu’elles ne le sont plus. (CDVIII) 

In Maxim XVI, La Rochefoucauld, by arranging mitigating 
words in the gradation order of importance, heightens the ef- 
fect of the maxim, almost a Voltairian device avant la lettre. 

Cette clémence dont on fait une vertu, se pratique tantét par 
vanité, quelquefois par paresse, souvent par crainte, et presque 
toujours par tous les trois ensemble. 

Beginnings 

The beginnings and endings are the most important parts of 
any sentence, taken merely from a grammatical point of view, 
for here is involved what modern syntactitians have called the 
psychological subject and the psychological predicate which ad- 
mit in French of reversed and paradoxical positions, owing to the 
c’est que periphrase. When an artistic principle is at stake, more 
than ever should these two positions be regarded as worthy of 
attention. As for beginnings, La Rochefoucauld has two types: 
first, the in media res entrance, where, full of the poison of 
irony, and desirous of projecting it immediately, he plunges into 
the subject at hand without any reserve; secondly, the more 
insinuating, impersonal, serpentine approach where he more la- 
conically, though not less effectively, lets himself slowly into the 
mind of the reader, and once in, gives utterance to the particular 
grievance he is voicing. 

Of the sixteen ways noted in the maxims whereby La Roche- 
foucauld varies his use of these two types, four belong to the in 
media res technique. They are: noun beginnings, the most fre- 
quent, employed for 210 of the maxims; first personal pronoun 
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nous, with a frequency of 35; the impersonal on, used 48 times; 
adverbs of quantity or indefinite pronouns, occurring 23 times. 
For each type we offer one example: 


Le caprice de notre humeur est encore plus bizarre de celui de 
la fortune. (XLV) 

Nous n’avons pas assez de force pour suivre toute notre raison. 
(XLII) 

On ne donne rien si libéralement que ses conseils. (CX) 

Peu de gens sont assez sages pour préférer le blame qui leur 
est utile & la louange qui les trahit. (CXLVII) 

Rien ne devroit plus humilier les hommes qui ont mérité de 
grandes louanges, que le soin qu’ils prennent encore de se faire 
valoir par de petites choses. (CCLXXII) 

The remaining twelve methods of approach show an insin- 
uating beginning, and can be classified as impersonal beginnings, 
comprising first of all impersonal verbs such as il y a, c’est, il 
semble, il faut, il s’en faut as well as a group of simple subject 
clauses such as il est difficile, il doit etc., and anticipations of 
the subject by ce qui, ce que sentences, plus also subordinating 
concessive (quelque), temporal (lorsque), conditional (si) 
clauses, and infinitives, adverbial phrases, etc. Again we offer a 
sampling : 

Il y a dans ja jalousie plus d’amour-propre que d’amour. 
(CCCXXIV) 

C’est plus souvent par orgueil que par défaut de lumiéres 
qu’on s’oppose avec tant d’opiniatreté aux opinions les plus suivies; 
on trouve les premiéres places prises dans le bon parti, et on ne veut 
point des derniéres. (CCXXXIV) 

Jl semble que nos actions aient des étoiles heureuses ou mal- 
heureuses, & qui elles doivent une grande partie de la louange et 
du blame qu’on leur donne. (LVITI) 

Il faut demeurer d’accord, 4 l’honneur de la vertu, que les plus 
grands malheurs des hommes sont ceux ou ils tombent par les 
crimes. (CLX XXIII) 

Il s’en faut bien que nous connoissions tout ce que nos passions 
nous font faire. (CDLX) 

il doit y avoir une certaine proportion entre les actions et les 
desseins, si on en veut tirer tous les effets qu’elles peuvent pro- 
duire. (CLXI) 

Ce qui nous fait aimer les nouvelles connoissances n’est pas 
tant la lassitude que nous avons des vieilles, ou le plaisir de chan- 
ger, que le dégout de n’étre pas assez admirés de ceux qui nous 
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connoissent trop, et l’espérance de l’étre davantage de ceux qui 
ne nous connoissent pas tant. (CLXXVIII) 
Quelque prétexte que nous donnions & nos afflictions, ce n’est 
souvent que l’intérét et la vanité qui les causent. (CCXXXII) 
Lorsque notre haine est trop vive, elle nous met au-dessous 
de ceux que nous haissons. (CCCXXXVIII) 


Dans les grandes affaires, on doit moins s’appliquer a faire 
naitre des occasions, qu’A profiter de celles qui se présentent. 
(CDLITI) 


Si on croit aimer sa maitresse pour l’amour d’elle, on est bien 
trompé. (CCCLXXIV) 
Surprise Endings 

As La Rochefoucauld was conscious of his beginnings, since 
this classification of them shows how carefully he prepared the 
different types, like various kinds of ammunition to be used for 
different tactical purposes, so was he concerned with an ap- 
propriate ending. Notable among his terminations is the skill- 
fully prepared surprise ending, a clever trick of tumbling his 
readers into the trend of thought they unwittingly approached. 
By this refined use of Marini’s “maravigliare” La Rochefoucauld 
changed from a mere manneristic firework into a blinding, 
baroque, almost natural flash of lightning. 

La philosophie triomphe aisément des maux passés et des 

maux & venir; mais les maux présents/triomphent d’elle. (XXII) 
The adversative mais prepares the reader for some important 
attribute of les maux présents; hence, the reader is taken un- 
awares by the non-expected repetition of the word triomphent as 
an ironic completion of the proposition. 

On n’est jamais si heureux ni si malheureux/ qu’on s’imagine. 

(XLIX) 

The solemn approach of the negating and intensifying 
adverbs joined to the antithetic pair leads one to expect an equal- 
ly solemn close of some length for the comparison, whereas the 


belittling and exteriorly short s’imagine completely reverses the 
idea. 


On ne donne rien si libéralement/que ses conseils. (CX) 
Le vrai honnéte homme est celui/qui ne se pique de rien. 
(CCITT) 


Tl n’y a guére d’homme assez habile pour connoftre/tout le 
mal qu’il fait. (CCLXIX) 
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Ce qui se trouve le moins dans la galanterie/c’est de 1’amour. 


(CDI) 
Tl s’en faut bien que l’innocence ne trouve autant de protection/ 


que le crime. (CDLXV) 
Mise en Relief 


A technique frequent with La Rochefoucauld, and often as- 
sociated with his use of the demonstrative c’est and of the sur- 
prise ending, is his putting into relief certain salient ideas 
which he wishes to convey. He achieves this by parenthetical 
expressions, by an antithetic statement, or by c’est and the 
logical subject. The parenthetical expressions are particularly 
potent because by their subversiveness they carry the under- 
mining influence which belies the apparent smooth meaning of 
the platitude stated: 


L’amour, tout agréable qu'il est, plait encore plus par 
les maniéres dont il se montre que par lui-méme. (DI) 
thetioal Tl faut demeurer d’accord, @ Thonneur de la vertu, 
perer fi que les plus grands malheurs des hommes sont ceux ot 
ERT CenOne ils tombent par les crimes. (CLXXXIII) 
La vieillesse est un tyran qui défend, sur peine de la 
vie, tous les plaisirs de la jeunesse. (CDLXI) 


On est quelquefois un sot avec de l’esprit, mais on 
antithetic ne Vest jamais avec du jugement. (CDLVI) 
statements Assez de gens méprisent le bien, mais peu savent le 
donner. (CCCI) 


A swift, short retort following the introductory c’est is effective 
for fixing quickly in the mind of the reader the principle La 
Rochefoucauld desires to stress, c’est working like a gigantic 
mock sign of an equation: 
La plus véritable marque d’étre né avec de grandes qualités, 
cest détre né sans envie. (CDXXXIII) 
Ce qui nous rend la vanité des autres insupportable, c’est 
quelle blesse la notre. (CCCLXXXIX) 


Le moindre défaut des femmes qui se sont abandonnées & faire 
Yamour, c’est de faire ’amour. (CXXXI) 


Negative Approach 


With such a destructive philosophy of life as La Rochefou- 
cauld evinces in these half-thousand statements, it is not surpris- 
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ing that the negative approach to most problems is the logical 
one. [“Ich bin der Geist, der stets verneint,” Goethe, Faust I, 
Prologue.] This negation is either directly expressed or it is 
implied, (peu, mieux-que, sans), but in either case it is forceful 
and serves well the purpose for which it was intended. 
On parle peu, quand la vanité ne fait pas parler. (CXXXVII) 
On aime mieux dire du mal de soi-méme, que de n’en point 
parler. (CXXXVIII) 
On n’aime point a louer, et on ne loue jamais personne sans 
intérét. (CXLIV) 
Il est aussi facile de se tromper soi-méme sans s’en apercevoir, 
qu’il est difficile de tromper les autres sans qu’ils s’en aper- 
coivent. (CXV) 


Corrections After Negative Approach 


Frequently La Rochefoucauld uses the negative approach only 
as a foil, for it is in the positive assertion following the negative 
as a correction that he presents the full significance of his at- 
tack: 

On ne doit pas juger du mérite d’un homme par ses grandes 
qualités, mais par Vusage qu'il en sait faire. (CDXXXVII) 

Ce n’est pas un grand malheur d’obliger des ingrats, mais 
cen est un insupportable d’étre obligé & un malhonnéte homme. 
(CCCXVII) 

On ne méprise pas tous ceux qui ont des vices, mais on mé- 
prise tous ceux qui n’ont aucune vertu. (CLXXXVI) 


The Cynical Ne Que 


There is no device of La Rochefoucauld which more accurate- 
ly pictures the disillusioned honnéte homme sitting back and 
watching the world—his world—go by, while he sardonically 
notes down all its follies and mistakes, than the use of only in his 
definitions, metaphorical characterizations, or cynical observa- 
tions; the French expression ne que, so much superior to its syn- 
onym seulement, is already in the language a device of suspense, 
almost a preconceived matter for the poisonous form of La 
Rochefoucauld’s speech and parole d’esprit. 

La clémence des princes n’est souvent qu’une politique .. . 

(XV) 

La reconnoissance de la plupart des hommes nest qu’une 
secréte envie ... (CCXCVIII) 
Il n’y a que d’une sorte d’amour ... (LXXIV) 
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... chacune affecte une mine et un extérieur ... le monde n’est 
composé que de mines ... (CCLVI) 

Les fous et les sottes gens ne voient que par leur humeur. 
(CDXIV) 

Tl n’y a que les personnes qui ont de la fermeté qui puis- 
sent avoir une véritable douceur .. . (CDLXXIX)20 


Ellipsis 

Though La Rochefoucauld never disdained to use even very 
small words, and employed many negatives, prepositions, and 
conjunctions in his maxims, still there are times when an el- 
lipsis, sucessfully managed, not only focused attention on the 
main thought, but also aided in the balance of members with 
which he was always concerned. Abstract-minded as he is, he 
omits the article at times with both the verb étre and paraitre, 
making his choice not even for the indefinite or partitive article: 

L’honneur acquis est caution de celui qu’on doit acquérir. 
(CCLXX) 


Ce qui paroit générosité n’est souvent qu’une ambition deguisée 
-.. (CCXLVI) 
When a noun modified by an adjective has been formerly ex- 
pressed or is understood, he omits it, permitting the adjective 
to convey the meaning: 
Il n’y a point d’accidents si malheureux dont les habiles gens 
ne tirent quelque avantage, ni de si heureux que les imprudents 
ne puissent tourner & leur préjudice. (LIX) 
Les vieux fous sont plus fous que les jeunes, (CDXLIV) 
At other times not only is there the ellipsis of the noun, but also 
of the demonstrative that would, in ordinary syntax, be used as a 
substitute. 
Limitation des biens vient de l)’émulation; et des maux de 
Vexcés de la malignité naturelle ... (variant for 230) 
Notre amour-propre souffre plus impatiemment la condamnation 
de nos goiits que de nos opinions. (XIII) 
It is not extraordinary to use the ellipsis of the verbs, but with 
La Rochefoucauld it takes on a new interest, because it is so 
fitting to his antithetical propositions, to which it gives either a 
zeugmatic or an antimetabolic character: 
... avarice produit quelquefois la prodigalité et la prodigalité 
avarice... (XI) 


20. Other examples are: 1 20 21 24 44 45 55 68 74 81 88 97 146 158 175 
177 190 193 196 212 2382 233 287 239 246 254 2638. 
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Notre mérite nous attire Vestime des honnétes gens, et 
notre étoile celle du public. (CLXV) 

Il faut de plus grandes vertus pour soutenir la bonne fortune 
que la mauvaise. (XXV) 

Connectives “et” and “mais” 

The two coordinating conjunctions e¢ and mais are present 
in many of the maxims, and show La Rochefoucauld to be mas- 
ter of a loose style as well as of the curt style manifested in the 
majority of the shorter maxims. At times these conjunctions are 
used with a comma and appear as necessary adjuncts to complete 
the meaning of the maxim. At other times they are used with a 
semicolon, and are not necessary to the comprehension of the 
meaning. They rather show the author ruminating in his mind 
what he has just said, and adding a new facet to his thought, 
thus bearing out Croll’s description of a mind thinking, or Pas- 
cal’s characterization of “la peinture de la pensée.” In both cases, 
however, there is a palpably longer pause after the conjunction. 

Il y a des affaires et des maladies que les remédes aigrissent 
en certain temps, et//la grande habileté consiste A connoitre quand 
il est dangereux d’en user. (CCLXXXVIII) 

Quand nos amis nous ont trompés, on ne doit que de V’indiffé- 
rence aux marques de leur amitié, mais//on doit toujours de la 
sensibilité 4 leurs malheurs. (CDXXXIV) 

On peut dire que les vices nous attendent dans le cours de la 
vie, comme des hétes chez qu’il faut successivement loger; et// 
je doute que l’expérience nous les fit éviter, s’il nous était permis 
de faire deux fois le méme chemin. (CXCI) 

La plupart des hommes s’exposent assez dans la guerre pour 
sauver leur honneur; mais//peu se veulent toujours exposer au- 
tant qu’il est nécessaire pour faire réussir le dessein pour lequel ils 
s’exposent. (CCXIX) 

VERBAL VARIATIONS IN THE SYNTAX 

We have already noted that the verb played an important 
part in the creation of imagery in the maxims, working as a 
condensator and catalyzer by its visualizing quality, which qual- 
ity La Rochefoucauld exploited. In other ways, too, the verb 
has been the object of his special concern, and the particular 
center of attraction in the maxims, which triumphantly avoid- 
ed the seduction of the nominal style. 


Active Versus Passive Balance 
One of the chief methods of bringing about asymmetry, so 
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beautiful in the maxims, in contrast to the perfect balance often 
set forth, is the juxtaposition of two voices of the verb, whereby 
La Rochefoucauld varies the way in which he can produce his 
antithetic ideas: 
Active versus Passive 
L’intention de ne jamais tromper nous expose & étre souvent 
trompés. (CXVIII) 
On ne loue d’ordinaire que pour étre loué. (CXLVI) 
Passive versus Active 
. on n’est jamais si aisément trompé que quand on songe 
& tromper les autres. (CXVII) 
Il est plus difficile de s’empécher d’étre gouverné que de gouver- 
ner les autres. (CLI) 2! 


Reflexives 

The reflexive verb contains in its meaning more of the sub- 
jective element than the passive construction, and is the very 
medium of what Lanson calls the “art de se dire.” When La 
Rochefoucauld, therefore, wishes to concentrate the fault or the 
deficit of any good quality in the doer, he substitutes the re- 
flexive for the passive voice, a habit of his parole, more in con- 
formity with the Spanish than with the French language pattern, 
which uses this substitution less frequently: 

On ne devrait s’étonner que de pouvoir encore s’étonner. 
(CCCLXXXIV) 

Le dépit de ne la pas posséder [la faveur] se console et 
s’adoucit par le mépris que l’on témoigne de ceux qui la possédent. 
(LV) 

Il y a des folies qui se prennent comme les maladies. (CCC) 

Il arrive souvent que des choses se présentent plus achevées & 
notre esprit qu’il ne les pourroit faire avec beaucoup d’art. (CI) 

Quoique les hommes se flattent de leurs grandes actions, elles 
ne sont pas souvent les effets d’un grand dessein mais des effets 
du hasard. (LVII) 

Modes and Tenses 


La Rochefoucauld is most powerful in the present tense, in- 
dicative mode. With this direct weapon he makes his strongest 
attacks, and strikes the hardest without any fear of rebuttal. The 
vast majority of the maxims are composed entirely in this tense. 
When La Rochefoucauld, however, prefers his more insinuating 


21. Other examples are: 43 56 71 84 219 307 362. 
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approach or development, or a mitigation of what would seem 
over-harsh, and little in accord with the 17th century tenets, 
he mitigates the whole tenor of his thought, by using construc- 
tions which demand the drastic, visible and audible subjunctive 
of avoir and étre in stressed positions: 

Quelque défiance que nous ayons de la sincérité de ceux qui 
nous parlent, nous croyons toujours qu’ils nous disent plus vrai 
qu’aux autres. (CCCLXVI) 

Il semble que l’amour-propre soit la dupe de la bonté... 
(CCXXXVI) 

Il y a peu d’honnétes femmes qui ne soient lasses de leur 
métier. (CCCLXVII) 

Pourquoi faut-il que nous ayons assez de mémoire pour retenir 
jusqu’aux moindres particularités de ce qui nous est arrivé... 
(CCCXIII) 

Besides the use of the present as the normal tense befitting a 
maxim, the only other tenses La Rochefoucauld uses are the im- 
perfect in three instances where he reports the past behaviour of 
philosophes, and the imperfect in a grammatical condition in 
relation to the conditional in the si clauses and their results; 
finally he uses the conditional of modesty independently in some 
of the shorter maxims, with the evident intention of softening 
the thrust, or toning down the meaning. 

L’attachement ou Jl’indifférence que les philosophes avoient 
pour la vie n’étoit qu’un godt de leur amour-propre . . (XLVI) 

Le mépris des richesses étoit dans les philosophes un desir 
eaché... (LIV) 

Les hommes ne vivroient pas longtemps en société, s’ils n’é- 
toient pas les dupes les uns des autres. (LXXXVII) 

L’esprit ne sauroit jouer longtemps le personnage du coeur. 
(CVIII) 

Un homme d’esprit seroit souvent bien embarrassé sans la com- 
pagnie des sots, (CXL) 


AMPLIFICATION 


As a finale to this discussion of La Rochefoucauld’s choice 
among syntactical constructions, flavored by his own personal 
taste, consideration should be given to the longer maxims which 
contain in themselves one or more shorter maxims. La Roche- 
foucauld has the tendency here to begin with a topic sentence, or 
the nuclear maxim. From this nucleus he branches into differ- 
ent facets of the topic, thus enlarging the main thought by am- 
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plification—exposition and/or exemplification — but adding 
nothing new to the gist of the maxim. 
On n’aime point a& louer, et on ne loue jamais personne sans 
intérét. La louange est une flatterie habile, cachée, et délicate, 

qui satisfait différemment celui qui la donne et celui qui la recoit: 

Pun la prend comme une récompense de son mérite; l’autre la 

donne pour faire remarquer son équité et son discernement. 

(CXLIV) 

The process of exposition is readily visible here. First, there is 
the nuclear maxim: “On n’aime point 4 louer jamais personne 
sans intérét.” Then, in order to clarify this viewpoint of praise, 
La Rochefoucauld undertakes to define his terms: “La louange 
est une flatterie habile, cachée et délicate qui satisfait différe- 
ment celui qui la donne et celui qui la recoit.” Finally, he exempli- 
fies the difference between the one who gives and the one who 
receives by saying: “L’un la prend comme une récompense de 
son mérite, l’autre la donne pour faire remarquer son équité et 
son discernement.” Thus the expository process is completed. 
Fortunately La Rochefoucauld modified most of his longer max- 
ims involving this process and favored the more succinct form. 
It is this very process which hindered Montaigne from becoming 
like La Rochefoucauld—a writer of maxims. 

Two points are very clear from the analysis of the stylistic 
use of syntactical patterns in the maxims of La Rochefoucauld. 
Over and above the use he made of syntax for purposes of 
rhythm and melody, he conformed in any choice he made to the 
standards of his epoch. By his adherence to rule, without any 
syntactical individualism, he can, perhaps more than any other 
writer of his period, be styled a classicist. But as a true artist, 
he knew how to make the strict classical form yield to that of 
his own taste, so that by the individual points here outlined, he 
disengages the maxime from the wealth of 17th century litera- 
ture, and labels it his own, by sealing the “infiniment petit” 
elements of this great collective epoch style, which admitted of 
variations, with his spirit and psychology. 


CHAPTER IV 


INTERRELATION OF MOTIFS AND THEIR 
ELUCIDATION BY RAPPROCHEMENTS 


“Tl est plus nécessaire d’étudier les hommes que les livres.” 
(XVII): In this maxim, inserted only in the 1693 edition, the 
posthumous edition of La Rochefoucauld’s work, the author 
seems to have given a subjective reason for the composition of 
his work. In “Nos vertus ne sont le plus souvent que des vices 
déguisés,”’? the maxim replacing the long one on amour-propre 
that opened the 1665 edition, and serving since the 1675 
edition as an epigraph to his work, La Rochefoucauld gives 
the raison d’étre for the thought of the maxims. Without a 
doubt, the object of La Rochefoucauld’s study was man, and the 
unreality of his human virtues? was the particular aspect on 
which he concentrated. 

Despite the fact that La Rochefoucauld considers it “plus 
aisé de connoitre l’homme en général que de connoitre un homme 
en particulier,” his “général” does not embrace all men of all 
times or of all types. A letter from one of his contemporaries 
to Madame de Sablé judges both him and his work correctly, 
“« ... cest un homme de qualité qui connoit parfaitement la 
cour et le monde, qui en a gouté autrefois toutes les douceurs, 


1. Thénard in his edition of La Rochefoucauld’s maxims comments as 
follows: “Ici notre auteur semble critiquer et affaiblir le réle qu’il s’est 
imposé. En effet, ce n’est pas pour faire montre de bel esprit qu’il a pris 
la plume et livré au public le résultat de ses observations; il ne se proposait 
seulement de plaire et d’occuper le grand monde de la cour at de la ville: il 
voulait étre utile et instruire. Aussi cette réflexion parait-elle manquer de 
vraie profondeur: car, & ce titre, les écrivains moralistes n’auraient pas 
droit & se faire lire; et d’ailleurs tout homme n’est pas A portée d’étudier les 
hommes dans leur commerce; mais on arrive & cette connaissance en s’en- 
tretenant avec La Rochefoucauld.” Op. cit., pp. 226-27. Despite this criticism, 
the maxim bears out La Rochefoucauld’s actual practice. 

2. Cette maxime-<pigraphe, résumé de tout le livre, ne date que de la 
4e édition (1675). Brotier, Observations sur les Maximes, (p. 210) cite 
& ce propos Bossuet (Oraison funébre de la princesse Palatine, Tome XVIII, 
p. 458, Edition de Versailles): elle croyait voir partout dans ses actions 
un amour-propre déguisé en vertu. GEF, op. cit., I, 31. 

8 Grubbs, The Originality of La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims, op. cit., p. 14. 
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qui en a aussi senti souvent les amertumes, et qui s’est donné 
le loisir d’en étudier et d’en pénétrer tous les détours et toutes 
les finesses.”’4 

Further proof for the fact that La Rochefoucauld’s man was 
the honnéte-homme of the 17th century, the salon-frequenter, 
the court aspirant, and a participator in the Fronde, is attested 
by a classification of the themes treated by La Rochefoucauld in 
the entire collection. Since he himself did not label them indi- 
vidually or in groups, and since no editor has arranged them 
topically, and the table of contents prepared for various editions 
differs only little in opinion and placement of some of the max- 
ims, a classification was made as a part of this study.® 

The theme most frequently recurring in the maxims of La 
Rochefoucauld is that of love, thirty-four being devoted to one 
or other aspect of it. Martin Turnell convincingly claims that in 
no other country has love been studied with such passionate in- 
terest, not only by the poets and novelists, but also by the great- 
est French moralists. The various kinds and degrees of love, the 
difference between love and friendship, love and gallantry, love 
and ambition, love and marriage—all these have been carefully 
scrutinized and analyzed and enshrined in imperishable maxims.® 
La Rochefoucauld was in a position to know all the varying 
angles of love, for according to the testimony of Segrais, his lit- 
erary friend, he shared in all the vices that reigned at Court, and 
when his period of disillusionment set in, and his youthful ideal- 
ism had drained away, he turned to easy consolation, to the game 
of love.” Like all the rest, he paid for the game by the degradation 
of self in his own mind, and disgusted, compiled a cynic’s Art of 
Love,® containing such acrid notes as the following: 

Il est difficile de définir l’amour: ce qu’on en peut dire est que, 
dans |’Ame, c’est une passion de régner; dans les esprits c’est une 
sympathie, et dans le corps, ce n’est qu’une envie cachée et dé- 


licate de posséder ce que l’on aime aprés beaucoup de mystéres. 
(LXVIII) 


4, Jugements des contemporains, GEF, Tome J, p. 383. 

5. Cf. page 142. 

6. Martin Turnell, The Classical Moment, (London: Hamisch Hamilton, 
1947), p. 163. 

7. Bishop, op. cit., p. 109. 

8. Ibid. 
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S’il y a un amour pur et exempt du mélange de nos autres 
passions, c’est celui qui est caché au fond du coeur, et que nous 
ignorons nous-mémes. (LXIX) 

Si on juge de l’amour par la plupart de ses effets, il ressemble 
plus & la haine qu’é l’amitié. (LXXII) 

Tl y a deux sortes de constance en amour: l’une vient de ce 
que l’on trouve sans cesse dans la personne que l’on aime de nou- 
veaux sujets d’aimer, et l’autre vient de ce que l’on se fait un hon- 
neur d’étre constant. (CLXXVI) 

En amour, celui qui est guéri le premier est toujours le mieux 
guéri. (CDXVII) 

Twenty-one maxims deal with esprit. One could almost apho- 
rize @ La Rochefoucauld “il est difficile de définir l’esprit ...” 
because he uses it with varying connotations and with differ- 
ent intentions. Essentially, it seems to be an important facet of 
the honnéte-homme par excellence, who uses his reason elegantly, 
“sans se piquer de rien.” 

On s’est trompé lorsqu’on a cru que l’esprit et le jugement 
étoient deux choses différentes: le jugement n’est que la grandeur 
de la lumiére de l’esprit; cette lumiére pénétre le fond des choses, 
elle y remarque tout ce qu’il faut remarquer et apergoit celles 
qui semblent imperceptibles. Ainsi il faut demeurer d’accord que 
c’est l’étendue de la lumiére de l’esprit qui produit tous les effets 
que l’on attribue au jugement. (XCVII) 

Les défauts de l’esprit augmentent en vieillissant, comme ceux 
du visage. (CXII) 

Il vaut mieux employer notre esprit A supporter les infortunes 
qui nous arrivent qu’é prévoir celles qui nous peuvent arriver. 
(CLXXIV) 

After love, amitié receives much consideration from the great 
maximist, fifteen maxims being devoted to its analysis. In his 
self-portrait, La Rochefoucauld penned his attitude toward 
friendship: 

J’aime mes amis, et je les aime d’une facon que je ne balancerois 
pas un moment 4 sacrifier mes intéréts aux leurs; J’ai de la 
condescendance pour eux; je souffre patiemment leurs mauvaises 
humeurs et j’en excuse facilement toutes choses: seulement, je ne 
leur fais pas beaucoup de caresses, et je n’ai pas non plus de 
grandes inquiétudes en leur absence.® 


9. GEF, op. cit., T, 10. 
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But his maxims, fruit of sad experience, bear out more exactly 
other thoughts of an egocentric quality or attitude of contempt: 

Dans l’amitié, comme dans |’amour, on est souvent plus heureux 
par les choses qu’on ignore que par celles que l’on sait. (CDXLI) 

Ce qui fait que la plupart des femmes sont peu touchées de 
VYamitié, c’est qu’elle est fade quand on a senti de l’amour. (CDXL) 

Ce qui nous rend si changeants dans nos amitiés, c’est qu’il 
est difficile de connoitre les qualités de l’fme, et facile de con- 
noitre celles de l’esprit. (LXXX) 

Ce que les hommes ont nommé amitié n’est qu’une société, 
qu’un ménagement réciproque d’intéréts, et qu’un échange de bons 
offices; ce n’est enfin qu’un commerce ov |’amour-propre se propose 
toujours quelque chose & gagner. (LXXXIII) 

Though he states again in his self-portrait, “J’ai toutes les 
passions douces et assez régiées,”!° the fact that the third most 
treated theme of his maxims is the passions, seems to indicate 
that besides his knowledge of other men’s furies, a little self- 
knowledge aided him in his delineation of passion. All this, 
however, is less important than the fundamental truth of his 
statements, despite the cynical approach: 

Il y a des gens si remplis d’eux-mémes, que, lorsqu’ils sont 
amoureux, ils trouvent moyen d’étre occupés de leur passion sans 
Vétre de la personne qu’ils aiment. (D) 

Ceux qui ont eu de grandes passions se trouvent, toute leur vie, 
heureux et malheureux d’en étre guéris. (CDLXXXV) 

Quand on a le coeur encore agité par les restes d’une passion, 
on est plus prés d’en prendre une nouvelle que quand on est entiére- 
ment guéri. (CDLXXXIV) 

Tl s’en faut bien que nous connoissions tout ce que nos passions 
nous font faire. (CDLX) 

In the small coterie surrounding the various salon-hostesses, 
and in the select group permitted access to courtly circles, the 
appalling and striking appearance of “défauts” could make a 
deep and lasting impression. It is not astonishing then, that de- 
fects, vices, and a negative attitude toward virtue should be 
the topic of some twenty-eight maxims: 

Nous essayons de nous faire honneur des défauts que nous ne 
voulons pas corriger. (CDXLII) 

Nous avouons nos défauts, pour réparer par notre sincérité le 
tort qu’ils nous font dans esprit des autres. (CLXXXIV) 

Tl y a des gens, qu’on approuve dans le monde, qui n’ont pour 


10. Ibid., p. 9. 
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tout mérite que les vices qui servent au commerce de la vie. 

(CCLXXIII) 

La vertu n’iroit pas si loin si la vanité ne lui tenoit compagnie. 

(CC) 

Amour-propre, orgueil, fortune, femmes, mérite, louange, 
tromperie, intérét, qualités—these follow with high frequencies 
as the constant preoccupation of La Rochefoucauld, and the 
very alphabet of the homme du monde. Such themes alone cover 
about one-half of the 504 maxims. The remaining topics, vary- 
ing from frequencies of eight to single mention, leave nothing 
unsaid relative to a moralist’s observation of the world, espec- 
ially when that moralist’s view is personal and retrospective. 

No definitive solution can be offered as to “why” there are 
clusters of maxims found in the collection. Grubbs alleges that a 
general theme, picked up in reading or conversation, was merely 
developed with variations.!! Since the public demanded four edi- 
tions of the maxims during the lifetime of La Rochefoucauld, 
and since the last edition, published just two years before his 
death and considered the definitive one, still maintains the clus- 
ters, it is evident that La Rochefoucauld had ample time to make 
some arrangement of his maxims had he chosen to do so, or to 
disperse the groups centering around a single topic. It is in- 
teresting to note the number of maxims forming these clusters: 
Amour has ten,!? Amitié, six, Esprit, seven, Louange, eight, 
Passions, eight, Orgueil, five, and Valeur, five, while many 
others appear in groups of three and four, and many more in 
pairs. It seemed to me evident, however, that the cutting of 
larger clusters to the advantage of parallelistic and contrasting 
pairs would be tantamount to sacrificing the main principle to 
@ secondary arrangement. 

Orgueil 

XXXII. L’orgueil se dédommage toujours, et ne perd rien, lors 

méme qu’il renonce & la vanité. 

XXXIV. Si nous n’avions point d’orgueil, nous ne nous plain- 

drions pas de celui des autres. 


11. Grubbs, The Originality of the Maxims of La Rochefoucauld, 
op. cit., p. 41. 

12. In the classification, cf. p. 142, infra, one of these is included under 
Galanterie. 

13. In the classification, cf. p. 142, infra, one of these is included 
under Ennemis. 
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XXXV. L’orgueil est égal dans tous les hommes, et il n’y a de 
différence qu’aux moyens et & la maniére de le mettre au jour. 
XXXVI. Il semble que la nature, qui a si sagement disposé les 
organes de notre corps pour nous rendre heureux, nous ait aussi 
donné l’orgueil pour nous épargner la douleur de connoitre nos im- 
perfections. 

XXXVII. L’orgueil a plus de part que la bonté aux remonstrances 
que nous faisons 4 ceux qui commettent des fautes, et nous ne 
les reprenons pas tant pour les en corriger, que pour leur persuader 
que nous en sommes exempts. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MAXIMS 
ACCORDING TO THEMES (cf. Graph) 


Amour 34 Elévation 4 
Esprit 19 Modération 4 
Passions 15 Honnéte homme 4 
Amitié 15 Ennui 4 
Défauts 14 Flatterie 4 
Amour-propre 13 Parler de soi 4 
Fortune 18 Galanterie 3 
Orgueil 13 Fidélité 3 
Mérite 12 Mort 3 
Louange 12 Force 3 
Femmes 12 Faiblesse 3 - 
Habileté 10 Gloire 3 
Tromperie 10 Avarice 3 
Vieillards 9 Conseils 3 
Intérét 9 Bonté 3 
Qualités 9 Paresse 3 
Humeur 8 Connaissance 3 
Vices 8 Accidents 2 
Valeur 8 Sincérite 2 
Vanité 7 Vérité 2 
Actions 6 Ennemis 2 
Vertus 6 Mémoire 2 
Envie 6 Raison 2 
Reconnaissance 6 Conduit 2 
Jeunesse 5 Défiance 2 
Sottises 5 Nouveauté 2 
Constance 6 Amant 2 
Jalousie 5 Infidélité 2 
Folie 5 Violences 2 
Finesse 5 Pénétration 2 
Mal 4 Goat 2 
‘Ingratitude 4 Tort 2 
Coquetterie 4 Bienfaits 2 
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XXXV. L’orgueil est égal dans tous les hommes, et il n’y a de 
différence qu’aux moyens et A la maniére de le mettre au jour. 
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Clémence 
Héros 
Application 
Coeur 
Contradiction 
' Magnaminité 
Eloquence 
Conversation 
Emploi 
Ame 
Affliction 
Humilité 
Réputation 
Fermeté 
Occasions 
Hasard 
Monde 
Mensonge 
Bonne grace 
Justice 
Silence 
Société 
Ambition 
Grands noms 
Jugement 
Honneur 
Simplicité 
Volonté 
Méprise 
Inconstance 
Niaiserie 
Hypocrisie 
Agrement 
Sentiments 
Subtilité 
Haine 


Accent du pays 


Propriétés des 
hommes 

Peur 

Larmes 
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Etonnement 
Générosité 
Libéralité 
Bon sens 
Air bourgeois 
Ages de la vie 
Naturel 
Désir 
Sensibilité 
Bienséance 
Innocence 
Confiance 
Sagesse 
Légéreté 
Philosophie 
Timidité 
Félicité 
Bonheur 
Richesses 
Faveur 
Petits Esprits 
Médiocres Esprits 
Gravité 

Pitié 
Mariage 
Trahisons 
Faire le bien 
Bonnes copies 
Affectation 
Hommes d’esprit 
Domination 
Espérance 
Curiosité 
Persévérance 
Repentir 
Crimes 
Vaudevilles 
Exemple 
Incommodité 
Civilité 
Promesse 
Prudence 
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The maxims appearing in clusters are not always as closely 
related in thought as those farther removed from each other in 
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the format of the book.’ Considering man a contradiction in 
himself, La Rochefoucauld writes in Maxim LI: 

Rien ne doit tant diminuer la satisfaction que nous avons de 
nous-mémes que de voir que nous désapprouvons dans un temps ce 
que nous approuvions dans un autre. 

This same idea is taken up again in Maxim CXXXV: 

On est quelquefois aussi différent de soi-méme que des autres. 

and is still more strongly treated in CDLXXVIII: 

L’imagination ne sauroit inventer tant de diverses contrariétés 
qu’il y en a naturellement dans le coeur de chaque personne. 
Weighing in the balance the role of humeur et fortune in 

man’s life, he states in Maxim XLV: 

Le caprice de notre humeur est encore plus bizarre que celui de 
la fortune. 

Maxim XLVII strengthens the thought with the technique of 
animation: 

Notre humeur met le prix 4 tout ce qui nous vient de la . 
fortune. 

and Maxim LXI attributes all our happiness and unhappiness to 
humeur rather than chance. 

Le bonheur et le malheur des hommes ne dépend pas moins de 
leur humeur que de la fortune. 

It happened at times that a later event or an after-thought 
caused him to contradict one of his earlier ideas. Maxim CC, “La 
vertu n’iroit pas si loin si la vanité ne lui tenoit compagnie,” is 
only a more figurative version of Maxim CL: 

Le desir de mériter les louanges qu’on nous donne fortifie notre 
vertu; et celles que l’on donne & l’esprit, & la valeur, et a la 
beauté contribuent & les augmenter. 

but Maxim CCCLXXXVIII expresses a contrary opinion: 

Si la vanité ne renverse pas entiérement les vertus, du moins 
elle les ébranle toutes. 

RELATED MAXIMS 


169 204 205 213 215 220 333 13. 252 390. 467 


—_ 
° 


380 18. 398 
2. 303 21. 23 36 504 
5. 122 297 23. 21 46 504 
7. 6567 58 160 28. 324 
10. 191 450 484 31. 84 267 397 483 
11, 492 34. 31 389 


14. Cf. this page and following pages for a tabulation of related 
maxims drawn from GEFP, I. 


101. 


107. 
108. 
111. 
112. 
117. 
124. 
126. 
126. 
127. 
130. 
131. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
187. 
139, 
144, 
146. 
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end of 116 
246 

103 108 460 
297 

47 61 252 290 
21 22 23 504 
45 61 


57 58 153 165 380 470 

53 60 160 (contrary to 59) 
repetition of 45 47 (contrary 
328) 

350 

16 

102 108 

111 321 

396 471 499 


428 

155 251 273 354 468 
42 

258 456 (both contradictory) 
404 

43 103 108 

104 289 431 

43 102 103 

72 

207 210 444 

127 199 245 

245 

126 127 245 

170 244 245 283 
117 125 199 245 394 
445 

73 396 402 440 471 
133 372 481 457 
51 478 

69 76 

314 364 383 

$14 

143 146 356 

148 198 


146. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
152. 
153. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
171. 
174. 
184. 
187. 
188. 
191. 
193. 
194, 
198. 
199, 
200. 
202. 
203. 
204, 
265. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
213. 
215. 
216. 
218. 
219. 


145 


243 244 356 

145 198 

184 327 383 

200 270 

2 158 160 

53 57 58 60 165 380 470 
90 251 273 354 

208 309 

160 

2 152 

843 437 

7 57 

244 377 

166 

310 

419 449 

53 58 153 380 470 
162 

491 

174 

1 205 220 241 266 
187 253 276 

168 

149 327 383 

171 253 305 

193 194 

10 

188 194 

188 193 

145 148 280 

117 127 245 

150 contradictory 
134 203 206 411 457 
134 202 206 307 431 
1 220 

1 169 204 220 333 
202 411 457 

112 210 405 428 444 
156 

231 310 

112 207 405 428 444 
1 215 220 221 

1 213 220 221 370 
215 219 221 

489 

215 216 221 


148 


220. 
228. 
224. 
226. 
228. 
229. 
231. 
232. 
236. 
237. 
240. 
241. 
243. 
244, 
245. 
246. 
247. 
248. 
253. 
264. 


258. 
259. 


261. 
262. 
265. 
266. 


267. 


269. 
270. 
273. 
2765. 
277. 
280. 
285. 
289. 
290. 
291. 
294, 
295. 
297. 
298. 
299. 
303. 
804. 
805. 
306. 
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1 169 204 205 218 215 241 846 
224 247 298 

228 247 298 

228 

225 

96 317 

209 

855 362 878 

81 88 

387 479 481 

255 

169 205 220 277 332 384 349 
53 67 58 153 323 
159 161 377 

117 124 125 127 199 
39 248 285 492 

85 223 298 

246 285 

171 187 305 

33 858 

97 456 (both contradictory) 
262 374 500 

495 

259 324 874 500 
337 357 375 

169 398 

31 397 483 

295 460 

150 

90 155 251 354 468 
171 

241 332 334 

198 

246 248 

107 

45 

211 879 

17 18 

269 332 460 

44 

85 223 224 247 306 
223 224 225 226 438 
2 

352 

187 253 

298 


307. 
308. 
809. 
310. 
818. 
314. 
316. 
817. 
318. 
323. 
324. 
827. 
328. 
881. 
332. 
334. 
335. 
336. 
337. 
840. 
343. 
344. 
345. 
346. 


348. 
349, 
354, 
355. 
357. 
358. 
362. 
363. 
364. 
369. 
370. 
371. 
372. 
373. 
374. 
376. 
379, 
380. 
381. 
382. 
383. 


208 

293 

156 

163 209 

814 364 

188 189 864 

62 445 

96 229 

448 502 

380 470 

262 374 500 

184 883 424 442 
433 476 486 

381 

241 277 296 334 349 
241 277 3832 

836 348 371 

348 
265 
346 
159 
404 
870 380 470 

220 340 (contradictory 205 
241) 

335 336 371 

241 277 332 3384 376 

90 155 251 2738 468 

233 3878 

265 337 3875 

33 

232 

369 

138 1389 314 331 

363 

215 470 

348 contradicts 335, 336 
134 431 495 

232 288 855 

48 259 262 324 500 501 

334 349 

291 

1 53 57 58 153 165 328 470 
331 

58 

188 184 827 


375 
415 
437 


387. 
388. 
389. 
394. 
396. 
897. 
400. 
401. 
402. 
404. 
405. 
407. 
408. 
412. 
418. 
419. 
420. 
423. 
424. 
428. 
430. 
431. 


433. 


434. 
437. 
438. 
440. 
441. 
442. 
443. 
444, 
445. 
448. 
449. 
450. 
452. 


455. 
From this discussion of themes, clusters of maxims, and in- 
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237 479 481 

443 

34 

117 127 

440 499 

31 267 452 458 483 
166 278 419 455 

153 380 

131 

344 845 470 

112 207 423 444 

350 

418 423 444 

134 202 457 

408 423 461 

164 449 

21 23 504 

112 207 210 405 408 418 444 
327 442 498 494 

88 

461 

107 1384 203 372 411 
828 476 

83 264 

159 348 

223 298 

73 131 396 471 

895 

327 383 424 493 494 
388 

112 207 210 405 408 418 428 
130 316 

818 502 

164 419 

13 33 

397 

273 400 


156. 
457. 
458. 
460. 
461. 
463. 
464, 
465. 
467. 
468. 
469. 
470. 


471, 
472. 
473. 
476. 
478. 
479. 
481. 
482. 
483. 
484, 
486. 
487. 
489. 
491. 
492, 
493. 
494, 


495. 
499. 
500. 
501. 
502. 
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97 451 502 

134 202 411 481 493 
397 

43 102 103 269 

430 

235 

339 

contradictory to 455 489 
469 

90 273 354 

467 

53 57 58 153 165 328 345 380 
404 435 

73 181 896 402 

446 

76 

828 433 486 

51 135 

237 387 481 

237 387 479 

487 

31 267 397 

10 

328 433 476 

482 

218 

167 492 

11 246 

424 442 457 494 

86 (contradictory 424 442 
493) 

372 

73 396 

259 262 324 374 501 
874 500 

818 448 451 456 


terrelation of topics, there rises the suspicion that the work of 
La Rochefoucauld is a carefully constructed collection of con- 
sciously thought-out and worked-over ideas, and not a mere 
selection of random thoughts propagated by un bel esprit.'5 Just 


15. Cf. p. 148 ff., infra for illustration by graph of a conscious arrange- 
ment. GEF, I. 
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as the form of the aphorism is not a mere empty shell of b 
liant play, but a fitting receptacle for the type of thought 
wished to convey, so the collection in general with no divisi 
or subdivisions is, nevertheless, a tightly woven structu 
bound together by what we might consider his ideal: 

Les faux honnétes gens sont ceux qui déguisent leurs défauts 
aux autres et & eux-mémes; les vrais honnétes gens sont ceux 
qui les connoissent parfaitement et les confessent. (CCII) 

and by his truth: 

Il est plus aisé de connoitre "homme en général, que de con- 

noitre un homme en particulier. (CDXXXVI) 
and the key to the man himself: 
S’il y a un amour pur et exempt du mélange de nos autres 


passions, c’est celui qui est caché au fond du coeur et que nous igno- 
rons nous-mémes. (LXIX) 


MAXIM GRADATION TO ACCOMPANY GRAPH 


1. Vertus 29. Faveur 

2. Amour-propre 30. Monde 

3. Passions 81. Hasard 

4, Bienfaits 82. Actions 

5. Clémence 33. Accidents 

6. Modération 34. Sincérité 

7. Force 35. Mensonge 

8. Constance 36. Vérité 

9. Philosophie 37. Prudence 
10. Mort 38. Habileté 
11. Héros 39. Bonne grace 
12. Envie 40. Amour 
13. Jalousie 41. Galanterie 
14. Qualités 42. Justice 
15. Défauts 43. Silence 
16. Orgueil 44, Amitié 
17. Promesse 45. Ennemis 
18. Intérét 46. Défiance 
19. Application 47. Société 
20. Coeur 48. Mémoire 
21. Esprit 49. Ambition 
22. Humeur 50. Vieillards 
23. Félicité 51. Grands noms 
24. Bonheur 52. Ingratitude 
25. Mérite 53. Jugement 
26. Contradiction 54. Raison 
27, Fortune 55. Connaissance 


28. Richesses 56. Coquetterie 


ag 
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Conseils 
Mariage 
Tromperie 
Trahisons 
Faire le bien 
Flatterie 
Finesse 
Subtilité 
Faiblesse 
Sagesse 
Bonnes copies 
Affectation 
Vanité 
Parler de soi 
Conversation 
Hommes d’esprit 
Ennui 
Louange 
Domination 
Gloire 
Conduit 
Emplois 
Avarice 
Espérance 
Curiosité 
Persévérance 
Repentir 
Inconstance 
Vices 

Crimes 

Ame 

Mal 

Honnéte homme 
Femmes 
Folie 
Niaiserie 
Vaudeville 
Valeur 
Hypocrisie 
Reconnaissance 
Exemple 
Afflictions 
Bonté 
Agrement 
Incommodité 
Humilité 
Générosité 
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104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
118. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124, 
125. 
126. 
127, 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
182. 
133. 
184. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141, 
142. 
148. 
144, 
145. 
146. 
147, 
148. 
149, 


149 


Fidélité 

Bon goit 
Magnaminité 
Eloquence 
Sentiments 
Mines 
Gravité 
Civilité 
Libéralité 
Pitié 

Paresse 
Réputation 
Honneur 
Jeunesse 
Nouveauté 
Simplicité 
Volonté 
Sottises 
Amant 
Méprise 
Haine 

Accent du pays 
Propriétés des hommes 
Occasion 

Bon sens 
Petits Esprits 
Infidélités 
Violences 
Peur 

Larmes 
Médiocres Esprits 
Pénétration 
Etonnement 
Tort 

Air bourgeois 
Elévation 
Ages de la vie 
Naturel 
Désir 
Bienséance 
Sensibilité 
Innocence 
Confiance 
Fermeté 
Timidité 
Légéreté 
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Though the apogée of the aphorism is reached in La Rochefou- 
cauld, and the French version of it, the mazime, has been his 
title to immortality and to the forty-first fauteuil of the French 
Academy,'* this tool of the moralist was not summarily discarded 

when La Rochefoucauld laid down his pen shortly after he re- 
' vised for the last time his sheaf of maximatic wisdom. His words 
to the Marquise de Sablé in a letter in 1660, “. .. ’envie de faire 
des sentences se gagne comme le rhume,’”!” or in the maxim, “I 
y a des folies qui se prennent comme les maladies contagieuses,” 
(CCC) allegedly descriptive of the maximatic game, still find 
application in the 20th century. As Turnell has more literarily 
put it: 

The most striking thing about the great French moralists is 

the continuity of their work. The maxims are not isolated discov- 

eries made by solitary individuals experimenting in their own 

laboratories. They not only have behind them layers and layers 

of civilisation; they are a product of the collective experience 

of the race, so that we detect the voice of civilisation itself in the 

single maxim. It is interesting to watch the evolution of this col- 

lective experience, to see the different writers stretching their 
hands out to one another across the ages to listen to the new voice 
taking up the old theme and adding something to it.18 

What Turnell has overlooked in this otherwise true crit- 
ique is the aesthetic superiority that La Rochefoucauld attained 
over all his followers in the matter of aphoristic writing. Neither 
the fond alone nor the forme alone aptly explains his art. Instead, 
the form of the maxim, (Vinculacién in the Damaso Alonso 
sense, form in the sense of LaDriére’s article in Shipley’s Diction- 
ary of World Literature) becomes the key to the philosophical 
bearing of the thought in which it is cast. A comparison with 
some of the aphorists who succeeded him, using related topics as a 
guide, will show to what an extent and in what specific manner 


16. Cf. Dictionary of World Literature, p. 254. Occupied by great 
writers of France never admitted to the French Academy (which has 40 
“immortals” of their day). 

17. GEF, ITl, Part I., p. 185. 

18. Turnell, op. cit., pp. 164-65. 
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La Rochefoucauld remains the uncontested master of maximatic 
art.1® 

Beginning again with the universal topic of love, and choos- 
ing from among the many maxims that La Rochefoucauld, “cet 
alchimiste de |’4me,”’?° has devoted to its consideration, we find 
one which is typical of his antithetical structure and destructive 
philosophy, with its ineluctable kernel of truth: 

Si on juge de l’amour par la plupart de ses effets, il reasemble 
plus a la haine qu’a l’amitié. (LXXIT) 
La Bruyére, who confesses that “a la Rochefoucauld il demande 
cette vue percante qui permet de fouiller les dessous de ]’4me et 
de mettre a nu les ressorts cachés,’’?! has a similar thought in his 
Caractéres: 
L’on veut faire tout le bonheur, ou, si cela ne se peut ainsi, 
tout le malheur de ce qu’on aime.22 
Leaving the century that produced both these aphorisms, and 
crossing the threshold of the 20th, we are greeted with Valéry’s 
L’amour nait d’un regard; et un regard suffit pour engendrer 
une éternelle haine.2% 

Both La Rochefoucauld and La Bruyére take as their point of 
departure the truth that love can turn from liking to hating. 
The latter states rather naively that love is happiness, and by 
using a relative clause for the exception of this statement, in- 
troduces the additive element of hatred or unhappiness being the 
result of willed perversity on the part of the lover. La Roche- 
foucauld, with a deeper psychological insight, casts the funda- 


19. Before comparing La Rochefoucauld’s maxims with chronologically 
later maxims it will be necessary to draw attention to the fact that in 
descriptive-comparative stylistics the specimens are taken out of their 
diachronic context by principle and regarded as paintings from different 
centuries hanging together in a museum for the aesthetic, not the historic, 
comparison of the onlookers. Were it otherwise it would be meaningless to 
find the successful achievement in the earlier specimens by comparing them 
with awkward later imitators and competitors. 

20. Paul Morillot, La Bruyére, (Paris: Librairie Hachette et Cie., 1904), 
p. 97. 

21. Ibid., p. 98. 

22. Les Caractéres de La Bruyére, (Paris: Ernest Flammarion, Editeur, 
n.d.), p. 108. All future maxims will be taken from this edition. Pages will 
be noted after the maxim in the context. 

28. Paul Valéry, Rhumbs, (Paris: Le Divan, 1926), p. 50. 
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mental tragic shortcomings of human love into an insinuating, 
cynical, but absolutely true and convincing statement. Valéry 
apparently goes a step further than La Rochefoucauld. He doesn’t 
judge from the effects, but attempts to catch the cause of liking 
and disliking in the game of love. Almost like a modernized 
“Ovid” he presents a first glance, rather Cupid-provoked, with 
a second and later one piercing the mirage of the senses. From 
these two regards he deducts his general philosophy which, 
however, is mitigated by the expression of the possibility, not 
necessity, of liking turning to disliking (suffit pour). But Valéry 
is less true than La Rochefoucauld because he qualifies the type 
of love (exclusively sensual from the outset) and therefore does 
not reach, even with mitigation, the general, transcendent in- 
sight of La Rochefoucauld who, although he is aiming at the 
love of the sexes, is implicitly embracing all kinds of love. 
Bishop, who by his biographical approach to the maxims, sug- 
gests that they were personal confessions rather than the cyn- 
ical observations of a detached spectator at court,?‘ associates 
one of the maxims on les vieillards with La Rochefoucauld’s 
amusement in his retired life over his own pretensions as a 
moralist :?5 
Les vieillards aiment 4 donner de bons préceptes, pour se 
consoler de n’étre plus en état de donner de mauvais exemples. 
(XCIII) 
La Bruyére much more volubly expresses it. 
Peu de gens se souviennent d’avoir été jeunes, et combien il 
leur était difficile d’étre chastes et tempérants. La premiére chose 
qui arrive aux hommes aprés avoir renoncé aux plaisirs, ou par 
bienséance, ou par lassitude, ou par régime, c’est de les con- 
damner dans les autres. [1 entre dans cette conduite une sorte 
d’attachement pour les choses méme que |’on vient de quitter; l’on 
aimerait qu’un bien qui n’est plus pour nous ne fat plus aussi pour 
le reste du monde; c’est un sentiment de la jalousie. (p. 246) 
Vauvenargues,?* the maximist of the 18th century, metaphorizes 
his opinion: 
24. Bishop, op. cit., p. 274. 
26. Ibid., p. 271. 
26. Oeuvres Choisies de Vauvenargues, (Paris: Aubier, Editions Mon- 
taigne, 1942), p. 164. All future references will be made from this edition, 
maxim number and page number being noted in the context. 
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Les conseils de la vieillesse éclairent sans échauffer, comme le 

soleil de Vhiver. (159) 

La Bruyére, with much circumlocution, widens the scope of 
his thought by including with “old men” those who must for 
other reasons abandon ‘the ways of their youth. He, therefore, 
weakens his primary intention expressed by “peu de gens se 
souviennent d’avoir été jeunes.” Too bluntly he attributes the 
motive of jealousy to his more specific note of condemning of 
others rather than of counselling them, and uses three sentences 
to say that which, by means of subordination, could have ampli- 
fied the first leading statement. He is too explicit to be subtle. 

La Rochefoucauld allows the reader to pass his own judg- 
ment, and divine the motive subtly implied. With greater dis- 
tillation of thought, he effects by means of antithetical terms 
(bons préceptes; mauvais exemples) and repetition of “donner” 
the contrasting situation of youth and old age in an epigrammatic 
fashion which does not admit of additions or corrections. 


Vauvenargues, “... quia déclaré une guerre sans merci a ce 
détracteur [La Rochefoucauld],”’2’ nevertheless is closer to La 
Rochefoucauld’s thought than La Bruyére. But starting from the 
standpoint of conseils rather than the vieillard, he places the 
emphasis on the object rather than the subject; hence the er- 
roneous simile in favor of the conseils, and the stressing of their 
uselessness rather than the implying it as does La Rochefoucauld. 

One of La Rochefoucauld’s maxims on friendship bears out 
his eulogy of himself in his portrait when he says, “... et j’en 
excuse facilement toutes choses,” for he reasons: 


On ne sauroit conserver longtemps les sentiments qu’on doit 
avoir pour ses amis et pour ses bienfaiteurs, si on se laisse la li- 
berté de parler souvent de leurs défauts. (CCCXIX) 


One of La Bruyére’s on friendship accords with this: 


L’on ne peut aller loin dans l’amitié si l’on n’est pas disposé 
& se pardonner les uns aux autres les petits défauts. (p. 127) 


27. F. Vial, Une Philosophie et une morale du sentiment, Luc de 
Clapiers, Marquis de Vauvenargues, (Paris: Librairie E. Droz, 1938), p. 
28. 
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while two maxims of Marcel Proust,2® whom Huxley calls “La 
Rochefoucauld magnified a thousand times,”2® are not far-distant 
from the same thought: 

Malheureusement notre complaisante obstination & ne pas voir 

le défaut de notre ami est surpassé par celle qu’il met 4 s’y 

adonner. (10) 

Certaines qualités aident plutét & supporter les défauts du 
prochain qu’elles ne contribuent 4 en faire souffrir; et un homme 

de grand talent prétera d’habitude moins d’attention a la sottise 

d’autrui que ne ferait un sot. (81) 

Both La Bruyére and La Rochefoucauld emphasize the mu- 
tual overlooking of faults. The former expressly states the act 
of reciprocity, while again, La Rochefoucauld merely implies 
it. La Rochefoucauld attacks the very source of the evil — the 
speaking about the faults, the refraining from which necessarily 
involves the pardoning of them — whereas La Bruyére lays the 
stress immediately on the effect, the pardon. Both place the 
important moralizing point in the si clause. This clause is more 
emphatic with La Rochefoucauld because it has a positive ironic 
approach, followed by a mitigating conditional tense, while with 
La Bruyére it has a negative “terre a terre,” humorless aspect, 
followed by a corresponding present to translate actuality. The 
use of the plain-spoken “peut” by La Bruyére versus the elegant 
insinuations of saurait and se laisse la liberté of La Rochefou- 
cauld argues for the more delicate and refined taste of the latter. 


28. Justin O’Brien, The Maxims of Marcel Proust, (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1948. “It must be remembered that Proust never 
composed any such collection of aphorisms as this. Probably few intentions 
were more remote from his mind. These four hundred and twenty-eight 
maxims have been culled from the many volumes of the French edition of 


A la recherche du temps perdu where they appear on an average of about 
one to every nine or ten pages.” pp. xix - xx. 


29. A. Huxley, Along the Road, (New York: G. H. Doran Company, 
1925), p. 75. “In a sentence La Rochefoucauld compresses as much material 
as would serve a novelist for a long story. Conversely it would not surprise 
me to learn that many novelists turn to the Maximes for suggestions for 


plots and characters. It is impossible to read Proust without being reminded 
of the maxims, or the maxims without being reminded of Proust. . . .What 


are all the love stories of A La recherche du temps perdu but enormous 
amplifications of these aphorisms.” p. 74. 
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Proust, in the first of the two maxims mentioned, like La 
Rochefoucauld, begins with the more minor fact of not seeing 
faults, but, much more cynically than his so-called master, casts 
the emphasis on the ami and his perversity in letting his faults be 
seen. This drastic change within the format of an otherwise well- 
wrought maxim @ la La Rochefoucauld, hinting at too concrete 
life situations, shows a lack of finesse which La Rochefoucauld, 
despite the wickedness of his parries, did not fail to manifest. 
In the second maxim, Proust shifts the emphasis from the bear- 
ing of faults to the type of people who are more apt to endure the 
defects of the neighbor than suffer from them. Le bon goit is 
offended by the superficial blurring of the issue in the second part 
of the maxim where he subtly equates défauts with sottises, and 
implies that only the sot would pay any attention to them. 

The beautiful virtue of hope, so well-beloved of Charles Pé- 
guy that he devoted a whole book to it, received a paradoxical 
treatment from the hands of La Rochefoucauld, Vauvenargues 
and Valéry. 

L’espérance, toute trompeuse qu’elle est, sort au moins a nous 
mener & la fin de la vie par un chemin agréable. (CLXVIII) 

L’espérance est le plus utile ou le plus pernicieux des biens, 
(739, p. 244.) 

L’espoir, méfiance réfléxe 4 l’égard de nos prévisions. Heureuse 
méfianee. L’espoir est un scepticisme. C’est douter du malheur 
instant. (p. 47) 

Vauvenargues is constructive in so far as he sees hope as a 
bien, but the correlative ow joining his two superlatives expresses 
his denial that it can be a good at all times. His paradoxical 
treatment is too blunt, and his superlative force is too exaggerat- 
ing to convince. La Rochefoucauld, by means of a parenthetical 
concession and a more cunningly subtle adjective (trompeur), 
gracefully introduces the reader into his paradoxical thought. 
With his apt use of au moins he affords a view of the usefulness 
of hope in the perspective of a life-time, which the concrete 
“chemin agréable” substantiates. 

Valéry’s detached and jerky thoughts are in contrast to the 
smoothness of construction of La Rochefoucauld. Like Vauvenar- 
gues, his paradox is brusque and too abrupt, translating his nar- 
row view of the “malheur instant.” His nominal style, more apro- 
pos for description and picturesqueness, stands in contrast to 
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La Rochefoucauld’s attention to verbs, which render the abstract 
language of the maxims so concrete and so living. 

Le coeur and esprit or raison, besides attracting Pascal who 
wrote in his Pensées, ‘Le coeur a ses raisons que la raison ne 
connait pas,” drew the attention of the other maximists. Vau- 
venargues says the most simply of all, ‘“‘La raison ne connait pas 
les intéréts du coeur.” But his simplicity contains no elegance 
because it is everyman’s prose and does not contain a surprise or 
a rhythmical distinction. Chamfort, another 18th century maxim 
writer, whom Fink considers to be rococo due to the many trim- 
mings with which he ornaments his maxims,®° exemplifies ra- 
ther than explains. “L’esprit n’est souvent au coeur que ce que 
la bibliothéque d’un chateau est & la personne du maitre.’’! His 
simile expressed as a proportion is too drastic and unrefined, 
thus destroying the implication that the coeur frequently rules 
the mind. 

La Rochefoucauld, always tempered, yet always forceful, by 
a single word supplants the rather prosaic connait of Vauvenar- 
gues, and gives the simple statement the necessary pointe. Less 
drastic than Chamfort, his metaphorization is much more vital: 
“L’esprit est toujours la dupe du coeur.” (CII) 

Combining old age and love, La Rochefoucauld tells us: 

Les jeunes femmes qui ne veulent point paroitre coquettes, 

et les hommes d’un age avancé qui ne veulent pas étre ridicules, 

ne doivent jamais parler de l’amour comme d’une chose ow ils 

puissent avoir part. (CDXVIII) 

La Bruyére, who also in his court experiences saw passion in the 
old, claims: 


C’est une grande difformité dans la nature qu’un vieillard 
amoureux. (p. 246) 
Vauvenargues almost reiterates this idea: 
Je plains un vieillard amoureux: les passions de la jeunesse 
font un affreux ravage dans un corps usé et flétri. (678, p. 236) 
Chamfort, grossly realistic, more stringently phrases it: 
“Pardonnez-leur, car ils ne savent ce qu’ils font,” fut le 
texte que prit le prédicateur au mariage d’Aubigné, fgé de 
soixante-dix ans, et d’une jeune fille de dix-sept. (p. 258) 


80. Fink, op. cit., p. 94. 

81. Chamfort, Maximes, Pensés, Anecdotes, Caractéres & Dialogues, 
(Bruxelles: Office de Publicité, 1857), p. 19. All future references will be 
from this edition, and will be noted in the context. 
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Vauvenargues and La Bruyére view the situation from the 
standpoint of external effects, and are therefore more sensual 
in their approach by “lyrical ditty” or “cosmic exaggeration,” 
respectively. Both, by the term vietllard amoureux, express their 
disgust in a disparaging way. Vauvenargues is more subjective 
by the injection of the personal je, but the pity expressed by the 
verb plains in relation to the rest of the maxim is ironic, since 
the stronger epithets of affreuz (ravage) and (corps) wsé et 
flétri, demand more than pity. La Bruyére is more objective in 
his conclusion, but the maxim is rather colorless and lifeless. La 
Rochefoucauld, like Chamfort, though in a much more refined 
way since he does not need an attractive anecdote, introduces the 
contrasting element of the young woman in order to emphasize 
the ridiculous situation of a strong love at an old age, and to oc- 
casion his regular binary treatment by balancing the lack of dig- 
nity in the old with the lack of decency in the young. He leaves 
aside the physical aspect, rather repugnant in the other two max- 
imists, and treats the problem from a psychological viewpoint, 
narrowing it down to “parler de l’amour’” being the bait for the 
appellation “ridicule.” This lends the maxim a deeper significance, 
while at the same time it avoids any offensive connotations, re- 
maining in the supreme sphere of bienséance. Greater subtlety, 
as well as bienséance, in a particularly detailed euphuism, is 
manifested by the term “les hommes d’un age avancé,” in contra- 
distinction to the vieillard amoureux of Vauvenargues and La 
Bruyére. Chamfort’s position is most acrid and uncharitable and 
odious, being blasphemous in its quotation, and definitely sinning 
against the bon gout. 

Gloire, that preoccupation of the 17th century aristocrat, and 
the guiding force of his actions, to the extent that a modern 
critic wishes to see personal glory rather than the traditionally 
accepted patriotism as the dominating force of Horace,®? does 
not escape the notice of the 17th century aphorists who saw it in 
action or of the 18th century maxim writers who viewed it in 
retrospect. Annoyed by grandeur, La Rochefoucauld concretely 


32. Cf. W. H. Barber, “Patriotism and gloire in Corneille’s ‘Horace,’ ” 
MLR, XLVI (1951), p. 368-78. 
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balances one hero against the other, and thus unmasks them both. 
Ironic solemnity pervades the examples he chooses, while the 
veiling quality of the conditional clauses mitigates the antithetic 
inference: 

Nous élevons la gloire des uns pour abaisser celle des autres, 


et quelquefois on loueroit moins M. le Prince et M. de Turenne si 

on ne les vouloit point blamer tous deux. (CXCVIII) 

La Bruyére is also peeved by grandeur, and attempts to con- 
struct a philosophy of mediocrity, but his psychological approach 
is too clear, too abstract, and too revealing. He remains personal 
in his grievance to the end of the maxim, whereas La Rochefou- 
cauld, after his topic sentence, reverts to an impersonal form. 

Nous affectons souvent de louver avec exagération des hommes 
assez médiocres, et de les élever, s’il se pouvait, jusqu’a la hauteur 

de ceux qui excellent, ou parce que nous sommes las d’admirer 

toujours les mémes personnes, ou parce que leur gloire ainsi 

partagée offense moins notre vue et nous devient plus douce 

et plus supportable. (p. 274) 


Chamfort’s maxim is impersonal in tone, and shows less 
offense at the sight of the grandeur of others. His attitude is ra- 
ther that of a disinterested onlooker who, in place of raising 
the mediocre to positions of importance as La Bruyére suggests, 
would reduce all to the same level, the process of reduction rest- 
ing in the hands of two diametrically opposed groups. The didac- 
tic closing after the chiasmatic antithesis retreats from the lit- 
erary aphoristic art to the moralistic: . 

Il est aisé de réduire & des termes simples la valeur précise 

de la célébrité: celui qui se fait connoitre par quelque talent ou 

quelque vertu se dénonce 4 la bienveillance inactive de quelques 

honnétes gens, et a l’active malveillance de tous les hommes mal- 

honnétes. Comptez les deux classes, et posez les deux forces. (p. 48) 

La Rochefoucauld, Vauvenargues and Chamfort also treat 
gloire from the aspect of the hero being in reality only “un 
homme.” Insinuation is the process La Rochefoucauld employs 
for the entrance of his castigation of heroes, which, coupled with 
the alliteration of the l’s and the assonance of the dark vowels 
veiling his irony, and reinforced by the cynical “ne que,” arrives 
finally at the close of the maxims to the complete disillusionizing 
of heroes: 


Lorsque les grands hommes se laissent abattre par la longueur 
de leurs infortunes, ils font voir qu’ils ne les soutenoient que par 
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la force de leur ambition, et non par celle de leur ame, et qu’& une 

grande vanité prés, les héros sont faits comme les autres hommes. 

(XXIV) 

Vauvenargues’ rendition of the same thought is presented 
with a mere anaphorically repetitive stress in enumerations fol- 
lowed by a slight epiphoneme to make unimportant things look 
important, while the closing sentence seems revelatory of a lack 
of ideas, lack of technique, and lack of effect: 

Les grands rois, les grands capitaines, les grands politiques, 

les €crivains sublimes, sont des hommes; toutes les epithétes 

fastueuses dont nous nous étourdissons ne veulent rien dire de 

plus. (516, p. 217) 

Exclamations and questions posited with vehemence and 
supported by a litany of vices are the severe means Chamfort 
uses to unmask his hero and prove that, without necessary stim- 
uli, aspirants after glory belong to the common lot. Chamfort 
and La Rochefoucauld are poles apart in the matter of good taste, 
not only because of their difference in centuries, but also because 
Chamfort chooses to remain a personal participant of his morale, 
while La Rochefoucauld is always the detached observer, and 
thus sees clearer and presents the issue more calmly: 

L’amour de la gloire, une vertu! Etrange vertu, gue celle qui se 
fait aider par l’action de tous les vices, qui recoit pour stimulants 
‘ Vorgueil, ’ambition, ’envie, la vanité, quelquefois l’avarice méme! 

Titus serait-il Titus, s’il avait eu pour ministres Séjan, Narcisse 

et Tigellin? (p. 23) 

Vice and virtue are always the principal concern of the mor- 
alist, not vice or virtue, because the moralist knows that neither 
is found alone in the make-up of mankind. Chamfort with his 
usual concrete presentation offers a wholly negative attitude. He 
is specific by the mention of names, limiting the virtues of the 
persons named by contrasting them with others: 

Tl ne faut pas regarder Burrhus comme un homme vertueux 
absolument: Il ne l’est qu’en opposition avec Narcisse. Sénéque 

et Burrhus sont les honnétes gens d’un siécle od il n’y en avait 

pas. (p. 49) 

Proust, usually the closest to La Rochefoucauld in the manner 
of fashioning his maxims, blames circumstances for the pres- 
ence of vice with virtue, but limits the former to a vice or the 
condemned vice rather than vice in general. 
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Il n’est peut-étre pas une personne, si grande que soit sa vertu, 
que la complexité des circonstances ne puisse amener 4 vivre un 
jour dans la familiarité du vice qu’elle condamne le plus formelle- 
ment. (145) 

Vauvenargues’ maxim in a negativé way comes closest to 
the thought of La Rochefoucauld, but stylistically he is even more 
prosaic than Chamfort and Proust, lacking any real pointe or 
attractive construction: 

Nos erreurs et nos divisions, dans la morale, viennent quel- 
quefois de ce que nous considérons les hommes comme s’ils peu- 
vaient étre tout a fait vicieux ou tout a fait bons. (31, p. 152) 

We notice here the rather clumsy echo effect of hommes, comme 
and the involuntary rhyme considerons, bons. The insertion of 
the phrase dans la morale is a rhythmical handicap, while the 
constructions viennent de ce que... and comme s’ils.. . . lack 
rhythmical and melodic qualities. 

In contrast to all these La Rochefoucauld beguiles with his 
usual sly, cunning manner and betrays his reader into believing 
as he does. The insinuating “il semble” cautiously and not too 
engagingly prepares the way for his idea that men have limits 
in their vices and virtues. The subjunctive mode “ait” mitigates 
the ascribing of these limits to the prescriptions of nature which 
La Rochefoucauld presents as an exonerating foil for the usual 
state of mediocrity in man, and a lackadaisical, empiric attitude 
between the epochs of “astrological influences” and those of 
philosophical determinism: 

Il semble que la nature ait préscrit & chaque homme, dés sa 
naissance, des bornes pour les vertus et pour les vices. (CLXXXIX) 

As a final example in this rapprochement, we will take the 
trait inherent in all men, that of talking of oneself. It is treated 
by Proust rather extensively : 

A la mauvaise habitude de parler de soi et de ses défauts, il faut 
ajouter, comme faisant bloc avec elles, cette autre de dénoncer 
chez les autres des défauts précisément analogues & ceux qu’on 
a. Or c’est toujours de ces défauts-la qu’on parle, comme si 
c’était une maniére de parler de soi, détournée et qui joint au 
plaisir de s’absoudre celui d’avouer. (39, p. 20) 

Proust makes his point cleverly, establishing the fact that the 
condemning of those faults in others which we ourselves pos- 
sess is just another way of having an opportunity of talking 
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about ourselves. What he lacks, however, is condensation of 
thought, so necessary for the success of the aphorism. 

La Bruyére is much more succinct than Proust, casting his 
thought into two independent clauses joined by a colon. He makes 
a distinction, though, between the types of men who talk about 
themselves, denying to a certain extent that it is a universal 
fault. The subordination of the latter element of the maxim 
would have made the general impression more lasting, and the 
effect more spontaneous. 

Un homme vain trouve son compte & dire du bien ou du mal 

du soi: un homme modeste ne parle point de soi. (235) 

La Rochefoucauld achieves the most by saying the least: 

On aime mieux dire du mal de soi-méme que de n’en point 
parler. (CKXXVIII) 

Embracing all men within the scope of his maxim, La Roche- 
foucauld effects by a mere comparison what Proust strives for 
in many words, and La Bruyére less concisely sketches in two 
sentences. The paucity of vocabulary with which La Rochefou- 
cauld works is nowhere more strikingly revealed than in this 
maxim, proving conclusively that La Rochefoucauld’s art was 
one of skillful arrangement following careful selection. That art 
is what we call “classic.” 


This comparative study, though not exhaustive, substantiates 
by proof a general impression held by literary critics throughout 
the centuries. La Rochefoucauld is without a peer in his maxi- 
matic art. Possessor of the happy faculty of saying all without 
saying too much, of the ability of embodying matters of moment 
in the simplest of terms and constructions, and of the skill of 
conforming to the exigencies of good taste, elegance, beauty, 
and wit, La Rochefoucauld has enriched the literature of his 
country and of his century with a perfected form of aphoristic 
writing. By this artistic perfection the mazime, classified merely 
as a “petit genre,” has been accorded, deservedly, a place com- 
parable to the more developed and literary forms of the same 
period. We may not feel disposed to accept unreservedly the 
substance of the maxims of La Rochefoucauld, but we cannot 
dispute the fact that what he has said he has said well. Though 
La Bruyére did not have La Rochefoucauld in mind when he for- 
mulated the following dictum, it can justifiably be applied to him: 
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.-. il faut toujours tendre & la perfection, et alors cette justice, 
qui nous est quelquefois refusée par nos contemporains, la postérité 
sait nous la rendre. (p. 75) 


CONCLUSION 


When the 17th century précieux and précieuses, “lions” and 
“belles” of the salons, after having imitated the Italians directly, 
returned to the “anciens jeux francais,” they did not envision 
the literary fame that would ultimately derive from their com- 
plicated forms. The Jeux Partis, not entirely forgotten in the 
16th century, but reduced to mere devinettes, returned @ la mode 
in the 17th century under the form of mazimes, gaining mo- 
mentum from the “sagesse” of Montaigne, Charron, La Boétie, 
and other earlier “moralistes.” Developed at times into long 
conversations, and at other times reduced to a few lines, the 
maxims were always discussed by the author with his friends 
before receiving their definitive expression.! Literary historians 
have alleged and acclaimed La Rochefoucauld as the victor in this 
salon-game, and also as the prototype for all aphoristic endeavors 
of the future. 

This dissertation aimed to substantiate these acclamations 
by stylistic specification and comparison, and to show the tech- 
nique whereby La Rochefoucauld reached the unsurpassed clas- 
sical form in this stylistic rendering of paroemial wisdom. 

To delineate the special features of the mazxime, and to es- 
tablish its place in the framework of sententious writing, the 
various terms applied to such a genre were differentiated, a his- 
tory of the development of each form of proverbial and gnomic 
utterances was sketched, and a resumé was given of the literary 
interpretation of the aphorism, recently vouchsafed by such 
scholars as Fink, Asemissen, Schalk, and Mautner. 

Since the fame of La Rochefoucauld has received widespread 
recognition, it was necessary to ascertain what has been written 
of his style by the many critics who attempted an analysis. This 
investigation yielded a consensus of opinion as to his stylistic 
conciseness and clarity, a general accord as to his ability for con- 
densation of highly shaded thoughts, and a few specific evalua- 
tions stressing the more obvious features of antithesis, parallel- 


1. Emile Roy, La Vie et les oeuvres de Charles Sorel, Sieur de Sauvigny, 
(Paris: Librairie Hachette et Cie., 1891), pp. 248-49. 
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ism, repetition, vocabulary (Lanson) and rhythmical approach- 
es at large (Fink). 


Since modern stylistic critics have been captivated by the 
multiplicity of aspects in any work of art, and have attempted 
to understand the whole work by a resolution of the multiple 
elements, the methods employed by several of these critics were 
propounded. The maxims of La Rochefoucauld, though unified 
by a cynical, pessimistic tone, and directed against a single vice, 
amour-propre, seemed to present a variety of structure analyz- 
able only by a procedure in accord with the exigencies of the 
modern critics. In addition, it appeared necessary to show the 
influence on La Rochefoucauld of the epochal (Baroque), national 
(mitigated Baroque), social (salon), and genre (aphorism) 
styles before a full analysis of his individual technique could be 
attempted. 


It was assumed that the maxims, originating in the salon at- 
mosphere, where the art of conversation was developed to a high 
degree of perfection, cannot be relegated to a category of reading 
literature only, but must have their basis in the art of recitation. 
Therefore, the interrelation between rhythm and melody, the lat- 
ter having been completely overlooked by former critics, was 
closely studied. This scrutiny yielded definite results as far as 
euphonic patterns are concerned. 

A consistent system of bipartite rhythm, varying between 
symmetry and asymmetry was seen as La Rochefoucauld’s fun- 
damental and particular tendency, to which he sacrificed all syn- 
tactical constructions. This proves that even in the most logical 
artistic prose grammatical possibilities are subdued to a trium- 
phant, over-all rhythm which is at the bottom of the art because 
it is the very roots of the artist. But the fundamental bipartite 
rhythm appeared shaded by a more conscious yielding to con- 
structive, secondary tendencies. Therefore, a tripartite rhythm, 
sometimes used independently for greater undulation, sometimes 
veiling the binary pattern, and frequently combining with the 
binomial structure to form a multilateral arrangement, appeared 
a wishful architectonic departure from the usual and more orig- 
inal method. 


Since the rhythm, once analyzed in detail, yielded such a 
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variety of patterns, the conclusion seemed warranted that 
there was another element, allied to rhythm, and not less re- 
sponsible for a certain charm which must have fascinated the 
one-time salon listeners of La Rochefoucauld. That element was 
discovered to be melody, resting partly, it is true, on alliterative, 
assonantic and repetitive processes, but also mainly anchored 
in fine musical combinations, revelatory of a symphonic sensi- 
tivity. 

The role of imagery has been a neglected factor in the usual 
analyses of La Rochefoucauld’s style, since the general accep- 
tance of his abstractness had never before been questioned. A 
study of this particular aspect resulted in an entirely new pic- 
ture, few maxims being found totally devoid of some concrete 
representation of the abstract idea, through the medium either of 
analogies, direct or implied, of comparisons, of vocabulary used 
for the purpose of animation, or of subtly presented allegorical- 
beginnings. There were cases even of contrast, where the visual 
imagery turned aural and onomatopoeic. This particular case 
proved again that the process of imagery itself was closely united 
with rhythmical problems. 

The particular affective or imaginative choice among gram- 
matical possibilities was then brought to the fore in order to 
point out that a decisive individual selection of the various forms 
of the langue for the parole in the Maximes was the final point 
in conditioning the acknowledged but not understood superiority 
of La Rochefoucauld in the presentation of maximatic thought. 

The reason for his aesthetic excellence became still more 
evident when rapprochements were made with other aphorists, 
La Bruyére of his own century, Vauvenargues and Chamfort of 
the 18th century, and Valéry and Proust of modern times. This 
comparative study added a more conclusive proof that the art 
of the maxim of La Rochefoucauld remains still unchallenged as 
to the global, condensed, imaginative and complete presentation 
of complex thought with an effective minimum means of ex- 
pression. It likewise maintained La Rochefoucauld’s charm, 
challenging with a constant thought-form unit the somewhat 
“split” figures of the others, as making him irresistibly the 
master maximist, a thesis accepted by many, but never proved 
convincingly by the partial contributions to this problem. 
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